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^ IN Oeneral Vallanccy's Ipfti Grammar; it 15 

^ated, that according to fleuman, ** Hebrew letters do each 
fignify the idea eiflier of motion, fpace, or matter. Hence 
every Hebrew word muft be at once a name, and a definition 
Qf the fubjea ; and all objeds, in the natural and moral 
Tforld^ muft be known as foon as their names are Jknown, 
and their feparate .letters «onfidered. The proper names of 
men beiflg borrowed from fu<jh ideas as Adam, i. e. Red 
Earth, it is more rational to fuppofe our learned anceftors 
named their letters ifrom men ratfeer than trees."* 

United with the features which nature prefcnts^ hills are 
the prominent objects, and from their heights, trees were 
fonpetimes allufively called by their names. Thus Ceide, 
which may be written Ced, is Celtic for an hill) and Ced-ar, 
or the great tree, took its name from this appellative. The 
word Ais, pronounced Ai/b or AJb, is ajfo head or hill -, and 
this is an old Hebrew n^me for many and a Britifh name for 
a tree : But fbefe, ^vhich prove that the features of naturp 
gave aames to men and to tree?, prove not that either men or 
trees gave denominations to thefe features, or to letters. 0;i 
the contrary, I (hall prove, that from the great natural oV 
jects of the e^rth, nearly every nanae was originally derived : 
And where a departure frpm fuch defcent is imagined, it 4$ 
generally to be attributed to fancy, and the raiftak? may be 
placed to our ignorance on this fubject. 

In defcribing nature, the fymbpls employed qriginaHy 
pointed out tl^e features of its great parts, and not its little 

.h»ii^Jlf ^*fl*** alphabet is sapposed to have lyeea Daoied from trees, J 
iball prove that it was derived otherwise* ' 
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ftccldeptal circumftanccs. We muft therefore fearph for fym- 
bolical reprefcntations of thefe features, and not for the trqf% 
pf Gaelic or other alphabets, fhalr the names of men were 
borrowed from fuch ideas as our author mentioiiB cannot be 
admitted 5 and it mtiji be-farticularly remembered thai wdrdsfor, 
hnd, for water, heads of landy beads of water, feas, Jlreams, 
flains, and for their borders, are all that^wecan exp^t In 
Basnes for the features of any country, pr tbeiymbols cam- , 
pofing their names. 

"^ The old monofyilabic wqrds of the world Hill erifting la 
languages; contain roots, prefi^e% and poAfixes : Xhpy conc^A 
pofe»a great number of words recoverable in fenfe; and the^j: 
^llulions will be more eafily rtconcildd when the terids them- 
felves 9re cinderi!i:qod«. than they can for the prefent be, frqm 
imfkilfulnefj^ in their figni^cations. 

^ The'reader of the fpllowing pages wiil perceive, that thefe 
monofyllables refer directly to the.ancieiift names qf Aiia, of 
Africa, and pf Europej and he will judge, that they.muit 
refer alf© to their oldeft languages. That they not pnly poii\t 
put meanings in the worSs qf each, which originally de- 
fcribei qaJviref -but the imports of common, allufions allcu 
in \yhich they have been ptherwife employed. 

In eflimating monpfyllabic terms, fonie knowledge pf theiF 
lignifications qinft he acquired. From this boo^, it is bope^, 
that ibis information may be gained 5 that the old appella- 
tions for the parts pf nature, andibr their fettlemeqtsj wilj 
exhibit words fuflScient for compreheridlpg thc^fe terms, and 
for (hewing more juftly the fenfes of their alluliops. In books 
of education >yp have often old appellation^ introduced; but 
fo little are they known, their parts fo little underflopd,^ ap^ 
fo wrongly are they divided into fyllaWes, that the ipoft un- 
skilful could pot more compleatly have fucceeded in derang- 
ing their letters, feparated as they are, according to ou^r 
common mode of partition. ^ 

In various inftances, there is no doubt that monofyllabic 
terras in names are notonly mifunderftood, but that they a^p 
pflen wrongly fpeU and pronounced, from our not having. 
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for ages, been enabled to difcriniinatc, fo far as to divide 
jcompound terms into their original words. 

It will not then be prefumption to aflert, that we muft 
comprehend ancient appellations before w/& cA analyfe them: 
That we muft properly divide them to pnderdand thdr mo- 
Bofyllabic terms — ^but to divide them properly we muft learn, 
*The ufual order of chance muft be laid aud^T We tnu^/fUi 
po old monolyllabic words, nor form ally from parts of an- 
cient terms without fufficient reafons. 

To analyfe old words, pbferve that initial confonants^ 
form, from their founds, prefixed wprdf, • B, C, D, G, P, T, 
and F have each ee or e annexed, in their pronunciation ; 
Thus B is pronounced Bee, C is Cee, D is Dee, &c. . Agai^ 
F, L, M, N,'R, and 5, ^laye ^ PEEFixED-^thus Fls.^f, L 
is m, M is Em, &c. 

BooU are generally two letters, the firft a vowel, the fecond 
a confonant — fbmetime^ the two firft are vowels, and tke 
ihird is a cpnfonant. Prefixed confonants in fyllables are ger 
perally words. Pojlfixes are often augmisnts or diniinutives.* 
Where two 6r moi^ monofyllabic terms compofe the name it 
}s fometimes difficult to difcpyer whether the eniding be % 
fubftantive or an adjective ; and nothing but a comparifoq 
pf the features of nature, with the i4ea reprcfcnted by the 
fcompound term, will decide this^ and the real import. In 
inoft cafes, however, we had luckily fynonymous names, 
given when thefe name§ were underftood -, aqd thefe muft all 
be confi4ered, to find their ^greetnent and their fet^fes. 
. Beftdes |;he fpellings given to the fQund$ of thefe letters, 
we have in old alphabets peci^liar names attributed to tbeii?^ 
flowing fronj words which feprefented hieroglyphics. 

Into this preface I iliall introduce 4 i^y\r of the fancies of 
authors conperning letters, and (ball endeavour to give their 
original fighifications more perfedly than in ElTay 6th, and 
^ill more tjfefully thap they have hitherto beeq delivered. 

A. • 

. Written formerlpb according to fome. authors, A and >, if 
(^}led by Gaelic; writers Ailm (Mim) an elm, ^fir tree, or ^ 
9 la Wiseman's Eloglish Grammar, 1764, our dlmillatives are inserted. 
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palm tree. It is called in the Samaritan and Hebrew, AJp or 
'Alepb 3 in the P^rjic and Arabic, Elif; and in the Coptic and 
Greek Alpha. 

Aleph is flatfid by Bellarmine to mean a phief, or a prince. 
By Scaliger it is confidered ^s the fir ft found which children 
utter. By Caninus it is fai^ to imply an ox, and Mr. Baxter, 
to Ihew the ^rutli €(f this, has fixed horns to Aleph. 

Bat Aiepb, written in Hebrew 4^p, implied primarily an 
head, (the Alpes mean heads, as 1 have fhewn in this work). 
^Ip, as an head, meant Mo^rfi. The letter A, in the Gaelic, 
means likewife bead oxfirjl, bill> promontory, &c. As im- 
plying bead, it n^ay be one of water or of land \ and the head 
of water may be a ftream, or it may be a fea head. Aa or A 
water, is a river in Germany, whpfe old name was Alpb^. 
A art headland (A) is pronounced Au : It changes to Av, A/, 
Ef, Eph, Ev, and Em, in a variety of old names. — Av, the 
iea, changes to Au,'AI, Ail, and EL Hence Alepb, Elif, or 
Ailim, may mean a fea head, or ftream. And as Ef, F, or 
Pb are the fame in pronunciation 5 and -4 or Aa means the 
iarae as la (by page xliii) region-rAlpba, which was the old 
name of the river Aa,may imply the fe^ hqfid region. — Great 
ftreams, connefted diredly with the fea, are often called fea 
heads, or little feas. — ^Thus the Niel, or Nile, from Ni, the 
the fea, and EI, an head, or El a diminutive, means the fea 
head, or the little fea. Alpha then may have taken its name 
from fome bead-land, or from fomey^^z bead, like the Nile. 

ABEL. 

AM, as a common word, is rendered in our expqfitions of 
the fcriptures, vanity, breath, and ^vapour. As the name of 
a city, it is rendered mourning 3 but Pagninus judged that it 
referred to the features of nature, and without analyfing it, 
be qalled it a valley, or a plain. 

The world was named from a juft difcrimination of its fea- 
tures. Words for the wants, for the neceiTaries, and for the 
conveniences of man, explained a fpw only of the imports for 
tjie appearances of nature 5 and the propepmames which were 
originally applied to hills, to vallies, to foas, to rivbrs, to 
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plains, and to their borders, were long fince loft to mankind 
in their fignifications. 

But thefe proper namas^ as mere appellatives, could not, 
from their conftant ufe, be forgotten ; and fome of them were 
in time held facred, and even worfhipped by the ancients as 
gods. 

Emerged from the idolatry, tho* not from the ignorance in 
names, of former times, we now unwifcly account that terri- 
tories were generally named from men j but from neither gods 
nor men, can we rationally derive few of our appellations. 

Abel may come from A, an hill, pronounced Au, and 
changed to Av and Ab, as in the Aba, a mountain -, El may' 
be a diminutive, and Abel may imply the little head or little 
hill* 

Or Abel may be derived from Av or Ah, the fea or water, 
and El a diminutive, or El an head. 

Or £/ in either of the above cafes tftay be a change of Err 
or Er, bbrder, to El, — Hence Abel may imply according to 
the original root, added to the import of the poftfix. 

'^ The Irifh word Ur, fayS an ingenious Celtic writer, fig- 
nifies a covering over, zfpreading upon. Hence it is transferred 
by them to a variety of obje6ts, and in which this image pre- 
fents itfelf, as mould, earth, fire, water, verdure, heath, 
evil, (laughter, &c." But in the features of nature we ought 
to ihew from what roots, words particularly flow. — Ur then 
may be derived from A, an hill, pronounced Au, changed to 
Ar and Ur : or from Av, water, diariged to Au, Ar, or tJr:' 
or from Or, border, changed to Ur. — Water and land being 
the component parts of the globe, and their names from dif- 
fering roots running into the fame words, become in fome 
cafes not diftinguifhable from one another. Streams too com- 
ing from hills, are fometimes called from their heads : And 
hills refling on the fides of ftreams may be named from their 
water. 

* AcoMENTtf are formed by consonants with broad vowels ; thns On 
U an aagment Iq the Gaelic and Spanish : Oil or 01, in the Gaelic ami 
other languages, is also an augment. 'DiiAi'smwi.B are formed with 
the same consonants with small vowels ; thus En and In, or El or Jlf 
are dimiaatives. At and Ot are augmentg ; Et and It are diminutive^, 
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Words fo^ fca, for water, for itrearii, for vaHey> for plaiit, 
for hill, and for their borders, changing fo as to become thef 
fame in various inflances, it would be matter of furprife that 
"ive fhould predfely find the import of every letter.* — The 
figure of the Cbptic A is fomcthing like our italic A^ were it 
iKrritten from right to left. 

Mankind will fcarcely fuppofe that fo much ignorance has 
been advanced, fo much erroneous judgment been paffed, and 
fo little juft difcrimination been employed, as in our com-, 
ments on the names of i\\Q f acred fcriptnres.-^On thefe out 
'UJtffom hath truly been ** a want of underjiandingr Provi- 
dence who bef! knowftth what is neceifary to man, hath ine 
this inftancc ihewn us, of how little we can really boaft ! A^ 
the fame time it hath difcovered fo us, into how many errors 
ire have fallen, through the ne^gleft of applying that reafon 
with which we were origiually endowed. 

Few are the menwhg bring any new things to our thoughts. 
We are, I fear, oftener the propagators of error, than the ef- 
tablifliers of truth : And frequently are wc the unflcilful ex-, 
pounders of the mythology, of the hiftory, and of the geo- 
graphy of the world. 

Of the compound nanoes relating to thefe, no one as ytt 
underftands even their diviijons into monofyllables ; nor com- 
prehends the coinponent parts which they defigtiate. 

AMON, or AMMON. 

You have bfe^ taught, reader, the founds only of letters* 
I fhall herein ihew you fi^me of their original ofes in nam^ ; 
and will proceed with analyfing the names themfelTes. hi a 
Jirji attemft for the laft two or three thoufand years, we idoA' 
e&pect difficult roads to encouDter— »our ways are not paved» 
and many are the iutricate paths which kad aUray — but we 
mud not abandott our journey to places fearched for. One 
.of thefe found, leads to another, where more information as* 
filb us in our paflage. At every habitation we get ibme in- 

i 
' * Names when compared with placet, or Teainres which they lepre- 
9^nt, are easily explained ; but when ritaatioas and featttiefl are oa^ 
nK>wu^ some difficalty obtaiaa. 
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telligehce of bur wrong fteps, and find where we parted from 
our true road. As we advanqe our travel is regulated.. . The 
hills, the vallie^, the water, the plains, and their borders> 
becpra^ famiiiai*^ tell us their names, and direct us more cor- 
rectly. A few bulls liow and then befet us 3 and we find 
matiliind dreaijaing of their giving a variety of names to the 
tiniverfe. That their lands are the fiin, moon, arid ftars— ^ 
that thro' love their di(lri6ts were named from the gods j and 
thro' J^izr that they took epithets from the devils. — ^Thus ig* 
noratice find^.many alluiions, tells many plauiible tales, many 
llrahge ftoriea, and gives more lilly relations than even ima* 
gihatioo would conceive. 

" Ammon, or llammon, or HamaUn^ or JupUer Amrtion^ ' fays 
an author, the Celebrated god of the Egyptians, was probably 
a deification of Ham^ whofe pofterity peopled Africa, and 
who was the father of Mifrairrt, the founder of the ^Egyptian 
polity and power." 

Thefe terms arc Explained hereaftet, and we leave gods> 
demi-gods> and heroes, to the mythologift, who draws from 
ancient records abundant proofs of thefe and other perfonages 
having l>ee.n.fuppofed fponfors to names of the material worlds 
as well as to a variety of names in the world oi fancy. — An- 
cient appellations. were given the world before tfxe ignorance 
of idolatry took place i and the import of thefe only do I wi(h 
to refcue from oblivion. 

ARARAT and CAIJCASUS. 

. Ararat is faid to meau '' ibe curfe of^embling'^* hxxt the 
Hirfif (fifmbVmg reprefents not our idea of Ararat, Ararat^ 
if act a lidge of hills, is a mountain with two helids. A or 
Aut varied to Ar^ therefore an head, is repeated in defcrip- 
tion : and At, an' augment, is poilfix.ed. Ararat then means 
the great hills or heads. 

.la:likeiQaon^r'6?^tt is bill, and Cas is the fame, and Can* 
cafus, as Vs is territory, means the hill's territory. . 
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Is faid to be derived "from Aranii the father of the Syrians ; 
or from Harmtnni, the mountain of the Minians" 

But in this country lies the head of the Frat. Ar then 
comes from Av, water, changpd to Au and Ar. Men froih 
£n, land> with i»f as a prefix. Which means head ; and la^ 
territory. And Armenia implies the water head land territory.* 
The land then in queflion was named from its natural ^tua* 
lion; and without contfdering *' Aram the father of the Sy* 
rians,'* or the Mountain Harminni of the Minians/* (which in 
etymology founds fomething like John Doe and Richard Roe, in 
law), we have fhortly fhewn that this country received it< 
name from lying on the banks of the upper part of the Ea« 
phrates. 

ARAB. 

In eflimating the defcent of names, we find men always 
applying allulions or fimilitudes: The further they recede 
from nature, the nearer they prbce^d to the vanifhing point 
of its light, in fpeaking of the name Arab, they enquire not 
for his country 3 nor, by what marks it is knoSvn : They Have' 
been accufloraed fo aenigmas, ah'd confider oui^ names as tl^eit' 
riddles. If we afk, what is an Arab ? We are told that it is 
**' o/ie *u/to liesfnares*' — that it iignifies " one who multifUes^"^ 
that it implies " locujli" — and that it denotes '* A wiiidifw!* 

Now an Arab is a man of Arabia, and Arabia mufl be, ac- 
cording to thefe expofitors, the land of fnares, the country of 
multiplication, the rifion ofhcufts, and the territory of windows. 
— Hiftory furnifhes us with proofs that men always hid 
fnates, and that they always multiplied y and from tbefe parts 
of the explanation it fhonld feem that we are all Arabs.-^ 
But hiftory hath never fhewn us that tbpre was a region xflo* 
cufts, nor a territory of windows 3 nor that this region of lo^ 
cu(U, and territory of windows, was Arabia, the country of 
the Arabs. 

* It will someiimes appear that the endinrfi^ fn Id and its yariafionf , 
are as above redundant. The men who often added these endings, 
knew not the imports of the names* 
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I have rendered the word Arabia, the bordbr fea territory ; 
but as Ar may alfamean the fea, and Ab, heai, Arabia may 
otberwife mean the fea head territory^ and Perjia the fame. 
We find too tl^at this territory is called Ethiopia in the fcrip- 
tures, which medns the little fea head territory. 

Many are the old names of towns which range under this 
letter. I have feleded a few> and liftve examined the given 
imt)orts of a variety of others. In Hebrew it is fuppofed that 
<^very word is explained by its root, frefix, and ^^^/£v-^but 
this is only aflerted— ^n^.H^^r^^cf namei have been rightly ex* 
plained. I will therefore continue this expofition under other 
letters, in order to promote more rational comments on the 
facred fcriptures. 

Under the article Eve, fee Adam. 

B 

B, Be, or Bee is explained in the following pages. In 
names it may mean head, hill, hill ridge^ &c. Be-ta, as Ta 
(a change of Te) is land, the hill ridge or hill territory. But 
B is called Bircb by Gaelic writers, from this tree being named 
Beib in their language. Mr. Baxter terms the Hebrew Betb 
<* Litera Balans or Ovina," and fays that ** its found was 
learnt from the (heep." I have fhewn in the article ItdXf, 
that It and lib may mean ridge, and B-it, B'itb, or B^etb may 
be hill ridge : And if the letter be placed as anciently fomc 
writers aflert, pQ , it might not only have reprefented an head> 
hill, or houfe, but heads, hills, houfes, town, &c. Hence 
we have BetbUbem and numeroijis names derived partly from 
this letter. To this I fhall ilate, that Ad is water, and Bad,, 
in the Gaelic, is a fpring or water hea.d ^ and in this^ and a 
great variety of inflances, B implies head. 

I wiih not by this eifay on letters to be fuppofed as pro* 
claiming wonders, for it will be perceived, that they; are fitted 
to form words either ^or- hills or dalles j for fea, water, or 
ilream, and for their bgrders^that for dififering imports, we 
have mod times different aifemblages of thefe letters. em- 
ployed 5 and where they are alike, they muft be compared 
with their fubjedts, to whicl^ they feparatdy refer, in order 
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to diftingQiih tlTe fehie intended. To (hew tbg ufe of Utters , 
bawivtr, in faring f roper names, will require much imtejtigatj0nf\ 
tQ wUcb we have hitherto never attended, 

BELUS. 

I 

In Judea, a little river was named Belus, from £/» a lake, 
Bp head> and Us, region.^— Pliny, in book 36, chap. 26, fays, 
that it rifes from a lake, and runs into the fea, a few miles 
from it. It is faid to imply^ '' Ancient, to grew old, to per\ftf^ 
and to mean nothing^* I hope, reader, that jou will not fay- 
that it means lefs. 

. Cram Jaf, the fea. or water, varied to Au, Al, and we find 
that El may mean the fea or water, and it often alfo means a^ 
lake ) but if El come from A or Au^ an hill, changed to At 
and El, then Bel will mean the hill, hill ridge, or the high 
place. People of the eaft delighted to live upon hills.— They 
adored them, and worfhipped gods named from them -, and 
hence Bel became a name for a god. 

The word Err, or Er, border, changes alfo to El in various 
names, in which cafe Bel implies the head or ridge border. 

BROOK. 

"The Hebrew word Nacbal (Nhl) llgnifies a valley .'• 
And authors lament that it fhould be ufed for a brook alfo. 
They fay too that there is no diftindion made between a 
brook and a river by this word in the fcriptures. As I know 
not Hebrew, I cannot with certainty oppofe their afiertions 
in that languages but I ihall prove them not to be well- 
founded in the language of common fenfe. I muil then date 
that Nacbal means a river, and not a fmall Hream j but NU 
may have other vowels fupplied, and then, inftead of a rvver,^ 
or great running water, it may imply a little water, or a 
little ftream. 

Brook has for its root Oiche, Oek, or Ok, water; with R 
prefixed, it will mean, by eflay 6th, the flowing or ranning 
witer, c* the ftream : And with B, which means bead or hill, 
it will mean the head or hill fiream. Brook then is a name 
which maybe ^ifKjed ta aay fiream^ large or finally running 
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frpm feme head.*— *But Nbl, with the vowds fupplied, al*' 
way$ ihews of vifhat iize the flream is. Nacbal, from Nacb, 
the, water, Al, d^ep or great^ means a great water> a water 
Valley^ ox a bottom , but with thefe vowels it never means aj 
fmall {Iream^ a(id hence Nacbal may be applied to the Eu'^ 
pbrates, the Nile, &c. It may alfo be applicably ufed with 
the word Torrent , as this is generaUy cou^dered a high water* 
. . Great difficultiesi appear in, wonds, before they are.analy^ed^ 
and, greater ngiuft ha^e obtained wh^re the mode of analyza* 
tion was never underftood. . . 

BABEL, BABYLON.— 5^^ Z^//^r N. 

. in the letter B. I find do explanation of Hebrew names 
cpri^. Thf? fcr^ tares give lis fifaply appeMat ion a. Com- 
if^ntatorsj abfUrd figni&cations, and . aUufioo^, which often 
Vitia4)e< thiBL fenfe of the words in conoediisi. 

. In effay ^bi and in the fellorwing accotint.of the import of 
letters, 1 ihall (hew thdr ofea. If 1 do not every where ex- 
plW;myfelf» the. sender will refer' to. other pages for further 
infottnlattQn i . And: l csnft ^ere itiforni him» that I advance 
nothing Wtthouli a.{iroof ibmetvhei-e'in this book. At my 
l^ifute Lihall brijtg all m^ poobf^ into.^ alphabetical foro^ 
for a vocabulary; which will be delivbred gratis.-^But time 
nyiy.ftop toy feanfl. I have, however, proceeded fome way 
in the taik, apdhope toconipleatifei.. * . 

G and CJ * 

G in old alphabets comes next^ a|id is called by Celtic wri- 
ters, Gort, the ivy tree, and fometiw& G^^tb^ a fpear. But. 
Gort, or Gart, is alfo Gaelic for an bjead. In Hebrew xt is. 
called Gmel, quafi fay authors, a camel, yhich we may with 
as much reditude render bull. In the Coptic and Ghreek it 
is named Gamma, In the Syriac Gamla, or Gamela, 

In page 20, I have fhewn that Cam may be derived from 
Amb ot Av, changed t^.Am, as in the Amu oT'Amus, a lake 
of Tartafy, ,or in the Amoaj now the Oxus.'^^m may mean. 

* I fliMDi not hiiveto say, ftat two words aire often necesmry or pro^* 
per for one stream* 
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vraieTj or the Tea. England has many itreams named Cami 
Camel, &c. : Ruiiia has one named Gam.* Can is lake^ that 
is a *ivater bead. In Brigantia it is Gan. G and C were the 
fame letter in old names. They imply head, bottom, inclo- 
fure, &c. by eflay 6th. With Am, border or head, cither 
Cam or Gam, by page 20, may alfo mean a valley, a bottom, 
a bill, 6v 2L ridge. We fhall further flate, that Rian means a 
little fea, and Grtan, from the fame Celtic language, is little 
fea BOTTOM, little /ea'HOLi.ow, or little fea land. G will 
therefore mean a bottom, bollouf, or land, 

Ava is alfo a name of a river, little fea, or fea bead, from 
Av, the fea, and A a contra6kion of An, a diminutive ; or of 
A, importing head 5 and this word may be changed to Ama, 
and mean little fea. In Gimel and Gamma, Gim is changed to 
Gam i and El is alfo a diminutive, as it is in Gam/la, Ifl 
Gamma the M is doubled, and with the following A forms a 
diminutive noun. In like manner Mul, from Av, Au, Al, 
and Ul, means water, and with M, as head, &c. Mul may 
imply the headwater; SLud Mulla, its diminutive, the little 
head, water, wherein L is doubled .•'-^Farther the word Ban, 
from An, water, and B, head, means the head water } and 
Banna, the little beadivater ; in which iVift> doubled. And 
this doubling of the laft confonant often happen^ in fuch 
nouns, not only in names of places, but in name& of man- 
kind : Thus from Jobn we form the diminutive Jobnny. 

In Gamma then, a diminutive noun, the Mis doubled. 
Ama, alfo the little fea, or fea head, may be written Amma, 
and imply the fame j and with G prefixed. Gamma will mean 
the little fea head or bottom, little fea hollow, or little fea 
LAND, and the fame as Gnan : And this word or letter will 
anfwer to tbe river, to tbe valley, or to /i&^ land of tbe Nile-, or 
to any like ftream or land. 



Implies Coll, which in the Gaelic like G means bead, end, 
bollw), ^c.i but it is ufually explained by CoLt, tbe bazel 
tree. In Hebrew, Curr is a fountain, in which, from Av,^ 

* From what follows, Cam or Cram may mean as a sea bead; a hay* 
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varied to Au and Ur — Urr may , imply water, and C head or 
hollow. The Cafb or Kofh^ of the Hebrew, is nearly allied 
to this letter. €afh is, however, by Carnnus, called a palm, 
and Kopb an j^^ or a monkey, Mr. Sbarpe fays, that the dc* 
fcending ftroke of the letter is its tail. — But Cafb and Kopb 
may mean water head, as I have Jhewn in the word Copie» 
•The Copti living at the water head of the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas, took their names from the lands lying on thefe feas, 
and 'their heads. Thefe letters alio feem to denote thefe 
heads in their Coptic figures. 

Mr. Shaipe, on the Greek language, fays, that " the Coptic 
letters are nearly the fame as the Greek 3 but as the names 
are not Egyptian, and no infcription has been difcovered 
coniifUng of any of thefe alphabetical chiaraders, till after the 
Greeks were in poffeffion of .^gypt, under the Ptdemys, it 
is nothing more than fancy or conjedure to imagine that the 
Egyptians were the authors of them." 

fiutMonf. Delia Valle, dates, " that the Greeks, when they 
exprefs numbers by letters, for No. 6, ufe the letter So, 
which they fuppofe not to be a fingle letter, but a comoound 
character of Sigma-Tau 5 but they give no reafon /or their 
opinion. By the Coptic alphabet it appears to have been ori- 
ginally the 6th letter, iho* it be wanting in the Greek. The 
Copts ^ he fays, pronounce tbe vowels and diphthongs, not ac* 
cording to the corrupt pronunciation of the modern Greeks, 
but after the ancient manner. He further dates, that he 
found fome Coptic letters on a Mummy among i^he Hiero- 
glyphicks, which ihews that they wer« in ufe before that way 
of writing was loft." . 

In the letters G. and C, we have, tal^<;n the following e:^ « 
amples. 

CALVARY. 

falfarius is faid to mean *' a place qfJkuUs, fo caUedfrom its 
fimthtude to tbe figure <f a Jkuli:^ We may h«re only hint that 
Cal means head or hill, Ver or Var h border, and la or lui is, 
territory \ and the hill border territory feems to be the origi- 
nal meaning of this name, whatever U • may in alluiion have 
ipeant ii^ later time?. . - 
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CAPERNAUM. 

T\kU is did to mean " tbeJieJd ^hspentanob^ tbe elty of 
jiy>MVQnT, town of fhaficre, and tbe handfome city:** wbilft 
thefe are aQi|d6 titles> tbej feem too elegant^ too contradio> 
tory to be true. This name is fkid to come from Cephcar, a 
village, . apd N^chum, repentance ; or from Nabum, hand* 
fcme^ and Capber a field. But Capernaum lay on the border 
' of tbe fea of Galilee. Capper then, from Ceap, head, and^if» 
Au, Ar, and ^r, the fea, may here be the fca-heiul; and at 
^m or Uih is boi*der land^ and Aum an inflexion of this word i 
•9d further as iV is often like T, &g. a prefii^ only in the end« 
\Xi%%, of namesj we nbay render this word thd fea-beai border 
hndi JBUt I give this ba a probable meaning only, and ven» 
itXTfi it ai a fi^bftitute to link our fiopk of iniprobable tales, 

,. GATH, 

Said to mean a prefs, refers not to fach an abfurd epithet, 
in the n^me of this place: but is derived from Aitb, here Ath^ 
!in hill or ridge 3 and Glike Cy as a prefix, implies inclofurc. 

Catb ^eyefore meaps tbe fortified beigbt. • . 

# 

GAZA, 

Said to mean a goat, (whi<^h animal might better reprefent 
a fatyr than Gaza), comes from Ais, an hill, and has GsiS^ 
prefix, to ihew its ancient inclofure or camp. 

^ GESHUR 

' Is faid to be " tbejtgbt of tbe 'valley , or '* tbe vale of tie 
$x,*^ from Gbei or Gble, a valley, and Sbur, to hold a view, 
&c."— '^' otherwiife tbe vale of tbiwali:*—'Eni Gejb may be 
dfrived from Ats, an hill, with G prefixed. Gah is alfo a 
torFcnt or fi:ream, and is pronounced Gejh, and Ur is border ^ 
^nd the Hream border, or the hill border, is often a valley, 
The Gejburites ware therefore the fiream or hill borderers. 

'; GOMER. 

On 'Gomer.jm have a variety of pleafant flories written.-*- 
yrpra Gomer came the Cumari or Curnbri, fay authors 1 but 
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they hai^ npt fhewn bow this defceat comet. I refer> there- 
fore^ to the following pages for the import of Gomer. 

GOMORRHA 

Is faid to mean '' nhlHous,*" but; it may come froqa Go, the 
fea, Mor, great, and Ra or Ratb, a town, &c. 

GOSHK^, 

' Said to mean " approach or f<w«," which defcribes no land, 
is derived from Go, the fe^, and Shen, head land -, and mean 
fhe fea-head latid. 

In giving name to this land, the word Gojben does not fix 
whether it were land on the border of the Mediterranean • or 
on the border of the Red Sea 5 but the name Eatnefes fhews, 
that it was on the^^^z road, or the Red Sea : For Ram means 
the road j* and the road-head land is the import of Ramefes, 
the Ifraelites n^ufl then have lived in the land mentioned in 
Shaw's Travels. 

GILEAD. 

We are fometimesprefented with defcents of names, which. 
on a curfory view, appear more credible before, than after a 
due examination of them hath taken place. * - , 

, '' Tho mountains of Gilead, which lay eaft of Jordan, fe- 
pa rated the lands of Afnatt, Moah, Retjfen, Gad, and Ma-, 
nejfeb from 4rahia deferta, Gilead is often put for tho wholo 
country beyond Jordan. Eufehius fays^ Mount Gilead reache4 
from Lihanus northward to the land poiTeflTed by IShon, King 
of the Amorites, which was given to the tribe of Reuben. 
The ridge (ridgesj of mountains, therefore, muft have bete 
70 leagues from north to fouth, and included the mountains! 
pf Se'tr and Ba/an, perhaps all thofe of Trachonjfis,^ Auran^ 
^nd Hermon" • 

'' Jacob returning from MefopotUmta was overtaken by Laban 
pn thefe mountains, and it is dated that he raifed a heap of 
flones, for a monument of the covenant between them, and 
failed it Gal-haed, the heap of witnefs, from whence, pame 
Jhe word Gilead,*' 

f See Ram-bead^ ptfe 144. 
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But this word may be derived from A or Ju* ah hill, 
changed to Al, El, and II, as in bilL — Ead. is head or ridge^ 
in EadaiU, the Gaelic for Italv; and in tvhich. It and Ead 
are head or ridge. lUead will therefor^ mean the hill ridge ; 
which, with Cor G implying inclofure prefixed, will read tb^ 
hill ridge inclofure > and this meant all the hills beyond Jordan, 
and the country included, to the river. 

0ilead lyas then fortified by its hills, and its inliabitants 
were noted as defepders of their country. Gad U faid to meaa 
armed, prepared, ^c, A Defender and a Gileadite were there- 
fore fynonymous terms ^ and places, fo defeQ4ed, were com« 
pared to Gilead, Out of Gideons GiUad, or hill ridge camp, 
therefore, which lay on the weft of Jordan, and which com" 
mentaiors have never underfiood, we're thofe not prepared for 
battle to depart. £i;t I mud not become e^poiitpr. 

HERMON, HERMONIM. 

Hermon implies the inclofed heads border land, and in* 
dudes all the hills of its border -, and In and Im were origi- 
nally ufcd in naming places for territory, as in Lubim, which 
is written for L^hia, Hermonim then means in the featules of ^ 
this land, the hill, or hills border territory.* 

The land included by thefe hills is named alfo Iturea, ia 
which // is hill or f idge, Ur, border, and Ea, territory -, ^nd 
the hill or ridge border territory, anfwers exadUy to what has 
been flated of Gilead a^d Hermon. 

See more under the letter H. 

Hitherto we have contended for the features of nature. 
The letter A ffeemed to refer to an hill, and to mean first 5 
to 2ifea bead, &c. rather than to an ox, B feemed to refer to 
the boufes op beads on the borders of fome fit cams or hills, rather 
than to t'Be bleating ofjheep. G and C to a valley, to heads of 
feas, to rivers, to lakes, &c. inftead of ivy bufbes, fpears, ca» 
mels, apes, or monkies, I have fhewn that the terms by which 
i have rendered thefe letters approach to truth 5 and am next 

* The translation Hermans, by BUbop Horsley on the Psalms, is im- 
proper from the heads border land or Hermon, including all (be hills of 
this country. See the ^^ter H. 
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to fliew that D refers diredly as a Coptic Hteroglyphic or fym- 
bol^ injlgnificatwn, as well as tn figure ^ to the land of ^gypte. 

D 

D or *7 Deity Daletb, or Delteg is faid to have the form, 
and the name of a door — ^but I know not by what whim this 
can be difcovered. I have fpoken of the letter D in my 6th 
eflay. — ^The Greek A hath always been fuppofed to have given 
name to the land of ^gypte^ called Delta. No hiflorian, no 
antiquary^ no grammarian, no etymologift, ever doubted thi9. 
The fuppofition fhtnds as the creed of ages !— ^But let truth be 
heard. — I have fhewn that £/ may imply w^ter ^ D^ head, 
and Ta, land ; and that the head or high^water land, may be 
the drowned land. But not to infift wholly on this analyfis— 
Dile is Gaelic for inundation. It is written Del in Delgovicia-y 
and in Deluge, which is a word of Grallic origin, if Uge be af- 
pirated. Deluge will mean the huge or great inundation. —^The 
Egyptian Delta then, as Del is inundation, and Ta is land 
or territory, by page xliii. means, what it anciently was, ths 
inundation land: And the letter Delta is the Coptic Dalda-,* 
and both of thefe being hieroglyphics only, gave not appella- 
tion to the Delta ; but took their figures and names from this 
territory. 

Mifiake not reader, ajbadowfor its fuhJlance.'-'-^h\\& ety- 
mologifts plead privilege for common opinion, do you approxi- 
mate to right thro* common fenfe. 

We have here found a letter to be an hieroglyphic of d 
known territory. An emblem or figure of the chief part of 
-^gypte. In Arabic and Perfic, Dal feems in its figure to 
reprefent a combe or a valley, and it is in the Gaelic a word 
for a Dale. 

DAMASCUS. 

'* Is commonly derived from Domejbechy aJackfullofhhod\^ 
or it is ftated to mean *' fimilitude of burning;* " <fr of the kifs,*" 
*' or of the pot;' " or oftbefack, &c." But in Damafcus, D 
means head. Am border or plain, and the word Dam the head 

* The Coptic Dalda is more descriptive of this land than tlie Greek 
Delia is at present, 

*b 
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border, or the plain: J/c is water, and ZTi territory j SLudiii 
water plam terrtiory feeras to be the import of the name of 
one of the oldeft cities of the world. 

The letter D is pronounced Dee, and this is (hewn in the 
following treatife to mean alfo a water head or dream. D 
then may refer to a head of water, or a head of land. 

It has been fafhionable for 3000 years not to confider the 
features of lands which are to be defcribed, yet the nearer we 
iripproach to truth, the nearer have we found ourfelves de- 
ibribing nature. Damafcus is now called by the Turks Sebam. 
•i— We write S for Es, in Efcotia and in Efpana^^^ln forming 
Scham the Turks have trahfpofed Jfc, water, becaufe it i» 
ufual to begin the word with water, where it attends land, 
and to end it with a fyllable which denotes the territory. 
Scbam then is a contradtion o£J/cbam, which means the fame 
as I have already found this name, Tbe water border ierri* 
iory : or tbe nvater plain territory. 

The Hebrew names in D are all wrongly rendered. The 
reader need not doubt this, if he attends to what has been 
ftated of Damafcus. 

E. 

The figure of the Coptic E feems to reprefent an head land 
from which a ftream iflues at an aperture. It may therefore 
be considered as reprefenting a fpring or the fource of a river. 
E is He in the Hebrew. Caninus confiders it to be a fort of 
a worm or cocbineal, Mr. Baxter has a furpriiing conje6ture 
on the draught of this letter, and calls it Latera Foeminea, In 
the Coptic it hath the power of Ei, which is the fame as Is 
^-thus Eiiain is the Gaelic for I/land', and therefore the 
Coptic Ei, and- the Greek epfilon, may flow from Oicbe, wa- 
ter, changed to Oigbe and Eigbe, It may alfo flow from 
Aigbe, an hill, of which Eigbe is an infle6tion, and may be 
pronounced Ei, Eta, or E long, may mean tbe bead terriicry, 
and alfo an houfe as in the ^thiopic, or it may mean tbe 
water territory, 

E was called by Celtic writers Eahba, or Eadba, the ajpen 
tree; but Eabba is alfo the Gaelic name of our firft parent 
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lE/ve, Authors have never attended to the imports of their 
letters, nor have they fully comprehended the names of our 
• firft parents. You will then reader excufe the following ac- 
count. 

EVE. 

Eahha may be derived from A or Au, an head, as in Abury 
or Auhury.-^Au will vary to Av, Ev, and Eb, as in Evora or 
Ebora ; and as Bb is in the Gaelic the fame as F, Ebb or Eabb 
will be the fame as Ev or Eav, and if we add the poftfix A 
or E, which may mean territory, Eva or Eve may imply the 
territory head : — But as A and E are often contradtions of An 
and En, diminutives ; Eabba, Ekfa, or Eve, may imply tbe 
Utile bead, or motber of mankind. 

It is to be remarked that other words for bead, denote alfo 
nvoman in the Celtic — thus Be and Tot are woman 5 and thefe 
mean bead alfo. 

ADAM. 

Of Adam as well as Eve many are the inapplicable^ and at 
present uncertain origins of his names. It has been ufual to 
derive it fromAdemab vegetable earth. Protogonos in Sancbo* 
niaibo apud Eufeb. fignifies Jirft made, which is a miflake 
when referred to Adam. Mr. Bryant fays, that Ad and Ada 
fignify^r/?, but he mifapprehends the next part of the name. 
Sir William Jones fuppofes Adam to be derived from Adim, 
which in the Sanfcrit he fays means ^ifc^-^/y?. Sale {ays, that 
the Perlians render the word Adamb, first Man j but he 
does not analyfe the word. Parkburjl fuppofes the name to 
, be derived from Bedemut fignifying likene/s. Sec. But the 
fcripture gives the name Adam to both fexes, and the name 
is generally rendered Red Eartb / 

It is faid in Sbuckford's Fall of Man, that man was called 
Adam from Admab the ground — the woman Ashe, from Al/b, 
man, out of whofe fide flie was taken 5 which analogy he 
fays is lofi, if wc take the names of other languages. 

We are, however, not informed from this what Ai/b, man, 
nor AJb'^, woman, means — Ai/b then may be rendered from 
Ais, Gaelic for an head, which is pronounced A'tfb and AJb. 

*b2 
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Many edafes and pariihes of this kingdom are Co named ftoth 
their iititations on hills or heads. — ^We muil alfo note that 
j^ijb^, AjKhy or 4fl>el is the diminutive of AJb or Atjb» Gaelic 
for head, and means little head. AAam was named Ai/b ac 
Ajb, head, from the heads of the earth, and Eve was named 
Aflih or AJbet* from the VUile heads. — But Amba is the Gaelic 
for man j and ^/f is head, chief, or ^ry?. Adamha, thtttiore, 
the Gaelic for man, means as in the Perfic, thb fibst Mam. 
Eabba is woman, which becomes Ehba, Eva^ and^JSv^: Bat 
as Vi^ often changed to Mb, Embe is alfo woman. 

Ad' Amba was then tlie first Man, and by ufing the fe« 
minine or diminutive termination, 

Ad'Emb} was the first Woman. It appears then that 
words for head denoted man and woman. 

Adam, placed in a garden for protection, was taught per- 
haps as he required inftrudion. — ^Various are the fanciful 
meanings attached to bis reiidence Eden ; all given without 
reference to the features of nature, and without comprehend- 
ing the nfsfanner of beflowing old nann^s. l*o approximate to 
their original iitjpotts, I hafve analy2fed them. There are fc* 
veral other EdeHs : Amongf! thef(^ there is one oh Mount Li* 
Banus, near the river ^^(7ff»-i— another at the bead or point of 
Arabia. Their names denote the fituations of their lands^— 
the two laft would be appropriately defcribed by waier beadf, 
ot bead lands — itnvn or city would be underftood i Pleaftere 
defcribes no feature of nature, and it would be better intro- 
duced into an Arabian Tale, than into' the expoiition of Eden 
in Arabia, itito tb^t of Eden otf Libanui, or into that of Eden, 
whofe lands wei^e oti dreams, and whofe headff rati to parti- 
cular points, which m*ay be rendered tbe beads, or waters ter* 
ritory ; or tbe girt land defcribed in the fcriptures. 

In Mr. Heutlei's Bible we have the following concife ac- 
count of Eden. " Tbe word Eden, in Hebrew, fignifies Plea- 
iure. Hence feveral verfions, and among the reft the Vulgate, 
have rendered it tbe Place er Garden cfPUafure. But it is 
fufficiently evident, from feveral parages of fcripture, that it 
is the proper name of a country; for Cain is iaid la have 

* It is thus writtea in Robioson's Key to the Hebrew Bible. 
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4Wf^^ ip tbe Land of Nod, on the eaji of Eden (chap, iv & xvi.) 
It has^ however, exerclfed the fagacity of commentators to 
determine the fpot where Eden was iituatedk The learned 
Heidegger, Le Clerc, Pere Abratn, and Pere Hardouin, place 
Faradife near Damafcus, in Syria, about the fprings of Jordan. 
Bat jtl^is is deflitute of all the marks fpecjified in the Mofaical 
defcription, which ought to be tl^e principal tefl in this en? 
quiry. Sanfon, the late Mr. Hadrian, Reland, and Calmet^ 
place Eden, in Armenia, between the fprings or heads of 
the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Pbajls -, but 
this fcheme ^s not mi^ch better fupported than the former^ 
modern travellers having difcoyered that the Pbajs 4oes nqjt 
rife in the mountains of Armenia, as the ancients pretended ; 
k^t at a great difian/ge from the Tigris and Euphrates, is^ 
Mouot Caucqffts" 

'' But there fiill remains a third opinion to be conlidered^ 
and this is indeed fupported by all the paflages of fcripture^ 
where Eden is mentioned. According to this the terreftrial 
Paradife was iituated upon the united dream of the DigUat or 
Htddekel and Frat, called by the Arqhs, Sbat al Arab ; that 
Is the river of the Arabs, which begins two days journey 
above Bafrab ; and aboyt 5 leagues t^elpw dividjcp again into 
tfo or three phanpels, which difcharge theix^felyes intp the 
Perfian Crulph. The Sbat al Arab is therefor^ the river pafr 
fing out of Eden, which divide^ into foqr heads or different 
branches, and makes four rivers, two below the Pifon and 
(jtbon, and two above the Euphrates and Hiddekel, This opir 
nfon was firft fuggefied by Cabin, and il is with fome little 
variation followed by ^tephqnus Morsnus, Bocbart, and Huetius, 
Bifhpp of Ayr^nchcs. Ste Uniyerfal Hiftory." This writer 
fi^rther obferves, that 

'* By PisoN Huetius underfiands the weftern (Iream, which 
arofe fron^ the parting of the Euphrates and the Tigris} and 
by HavUah, the eafteri^ trad of 4rabia, lying near the bottom^ 
of the Periian Gulph ; but Reland an4 Caimet confider the 
river Pifon to be the Phafis-, and the Gihon to be the Araxes. 
This opinion is fupported with much learning and ingenuity; 
but the whole is involved in obfcurity from the gre^t change 

" ,' *b3 ' 
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which the deluge muft have produced on the earth, and our 
confequent ignorance of antidiluvian geography." 

EDEN. 

On this word various difquifitions have been written. Au- 
thors call it delight and pleafure, and I could wifh for once to 
have applauded their judgments : But deUgbt and plea/ure de- 
fcribe the features of no part of the univerfe, and Eden is a 
portion of the earth. 

The word Ed may be derived from Aitb, which often 
changes in old names to Jit, to Jid, and Ed, which afpirated 
implies head or hill : or it may be derived from Ad, water, 
varied to Ed : En is land, and the bead land, or the water land, 
may be the import of that land, which lay at the head of the 
flreams, hereafter to be mentioned, and which ran into the 
Perfian Gulph. * But it ought to be obferved, that as in the 
-word Adam, Ad or Ed means not only bead, hut^rji', and that 
En, land, may imply habitation, Eden might mean by allu- 
15 on thejSrfi habitation of man. 

Mqfes wrote of Eden fomewhere on its weftern border. His 
appellations were then perfeftly known, and in their refe- 
rences to the lands of Eden, they were appropriately chofen, 
for marking the countries to which they, alluded. Men have 
long attained the common words of languages ; but they have 
never attempted with fuccefs a very long llfi of the ancient 
f roper names of the world. — Naniies which, from their connec- 
tion .with ^<?;wwo« words, convey particular, tho' at prefeht «?»- 
known iviM^ovis, Our ignorance of the fignifications of old 
names has doubtlefs been a great impediment in rightly 
tranflating the fcriptures -, in the underftanding of a great 
part of ancient hiftory 5 and in the adjuftment of the ancient 
topography and geography of the earth. 

I have intimated that men are unacquainted with ancient 
proper names 5 and am forry to add, that the meanings of their 
own names derived from the features of nature are yet un- 
known. The names of their dwellings are Jlill lofi in import. 
The meanings of old names of ejlates, manors, parijbes, coun^ 
ties, dtftrids, kingdoms, ^nd of all the divifions of the globe 
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are unknown. The imports of the names of all our languages, 
ancient and modern, are unknown in fignification. Even the 
words houfe, village, town, city, and all other names of refi* 
dences are loft in import. Many, however, arie our learned 
and worthy men 5 and yet the name Man* has itill its import 
unknown : EdeNj his firft reiidence, is a name totally loft m 
Signification ; ^nd all the appellations by which its hounds, 
and its territory are defcribed are equally unknown in their 
meanings. 

The learned have written volumes on the aacient names of 
places, without comprehending their formation and ufe 5 and 
without, comparatively fpeaking, giving one appellation a ra- . 
tional defcent.f To corred their errors, we too might write 
volumes. 

With the utmoft diligence ought we to redeem the time loft, 
and with the moft ferious confideration for our weak concep- 
tions, for our falfe reafonings, even in things facred, ought 
we jto be more careful for the future,' in forming opinions for- 
ourfelves J and ftill more careful ought we to be, in not mif- 
leading mankind, where we can give nothing in proof of the 
principles which we may be addrefting to them. 

To the ignorance and idolatry of foreign nations, before the 
chriftian sera, we owe 1500 years of rre^thological rant\ and 
from our youth being conftantly taught, tht languages, the 
manners and the cuftoms of thefe nations have we generally 
adopted their mythology in qames, for 2000 years fince. — 
How long we may live in this land of darknefs I know not j 
but I fhould hope that men will ceafe to be deified, that the 
gods will difcontinue giving appellations, and that the lands 
and habitations of the whole earth will one day again refume 
their appropriate and original fignificatious. 

On the rivers Euphrates and Tigris^ we have fuppofed the 
garden of Eden was fituated. I have given you a derivation 
of Eden 5 and in pages 150 and 151, Plutarch's account of the 
Euphrates z His account of the Ttgris is as follows. 

* This means, I preiume, the territory head or chief, 
t See the note under the article Niger, 

*b4 
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TIGRIS. 

" Ttgrh is a river of Armenia, flowing from Araxes, and 
the lake of Arfacis, formerly called SoIIax, which iignifies 
running, ^nd carried downward. It w^s called Tigris on this 
pccafioQ.'* 

'' Bacchus, thro* the anger of Juno, running mad> wandered 
over fea and land^ defirous to quit his diflemper. At length* 
coming into Armenia, and not being able to pafs the river 
before-mentioned^ called upon Jupiter, who Uflening to his 
prayers^ fpqt him a iiger, that carried him fafely oyer the 
water. In remembrance of which accident he called the river 
Tigris, as Tbeopbilus relates in his flrft book of Stones. But 
Hermefiana tells the ftory thus. 

'^ Bacchus falling in love with the nymph Alphejlbaa, and 
being able to vanquifh her neither with prefents nor entjrea- 
^le&f turned himfelf into tl^e ihape of the river Tigris, and 
pvercpmipg his beloved by fear, topk her away and car- 
ried hpr over the river, begot a fon, whon^ he called M^dus, 
yrho growing up in ye^rs, in remembrance of the accident, 
called the river by the name Tigris, as Ariftonymus relates la 
bis third book." 

^' In this river a ftone is to be found called Myndan, vexy 
white, which whoever enjoys, fhall never be hurt by wild 
beads, as Leo, of Byzantium, relates in his third book of 



rivers." 



" Near to this river lies the mountain Qauran, fo called 
from Gauran, the fon of the Satrape of the provinpe of Roxd" 
nes 5 who being ex.tremely religious and devout toward the 
gods, received this reward of his piety, that of all the Perjans 
he only lived three hundred years^ j anfl dying at laft without 
))eing ever aifli6ted with any difcafe, was carried to the top 
of the mountain Gauran, where he had a fumptuous monu- 
ment ereded to his memory : Afterwards by the providence 
of the gods, the name of the mountain was changed to that 
oi Maujorusr 

** In this mountain grows an herb, which is like wild bar- 
ley. This herb the natives heat over the fire, anid anointing 
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theftifelv^s with the oil of it^ are never fick> till the neceffit/ 
of dying overtakes them^ as Sofiratus writes in bis firft col- 
le^ibn of fabulous biftory.*' 

You will here perceive reader the ignorance of the ancients, 
and the unikilfulnefs which in tarly times attended the expla- 
nations of old names ; You will alfo difcover ihejl^ions and 
romances accompanying thefe expoiitions.-*-You will not then 
expcd me to clear up all difficulties, to refolve all unknown 
terms. You will not blame me, if I perform a pari only of 
the tafk, which men of early ages ihould not have left for the 
prefent generation to atchieve ; nor men of the prefent gene- 
ration have fuffered an unlearned man to have undertaken.-— 
I often addrefs you with fear for my abilities, with great ap- 
prehenfion for mj judgment, and with much fufpicion that I 
am defedive in refearchi — ^But I have written to correft 
VULGAR ERRORS^ and whcrcvcr I add to them, to bb cor- 
rected. 

One error let me here correft of my owii. — The fea heads 
of the Red Sea and the Ferfian Gulpb were called the Eritbrean 
{Eritbrian rightly), and I have rendered this word in page 
zxii. the border head tittle fea : But words for water generally 
begin names, and lUan means a road as well as a little fea :— 
Er may be derived from Av, the fea, changed to Au, Ar, 
and Er : Itb or // may mean head, or be a diminutive. And 
the Eritbrian may imply the fea head, or the little fea road, and 
agree with the term red fea, or fea road, with the word £tf- 
pbrates, and with the names Perfia, Cbaldea, CiJUa, &c. 

Nebel is faid in Morier's Travels thro' Perga, &c. to be the 
prefent name of the head of the river Tigris, and this means 
the fame as Nibl or Nile — the little fea. The Perfian Gulplf 
is named the fea bead raad, and the Tigris or Hidekel i? one of 
the little fea beads of the road. 

In Hidekel or Chidekel, the word Eh which changes 
to Ec, Ach, Ac, &c. in the Ecclefbum, in the Bac or Ec, the 
^f^<2, the Achates ox Acheron, in Achaia, and in the lake Aero* 
nius or Boden Sea, means water or fea. £kel therefore. El 
being a diminutive, meatus the littlf/ea, and the fame as Nebel 
er Nil^. Exfofitors faj, that by taking away what they term 
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the afpiration fZi or Cbi, that Dbkel is the name of the 
Tigris, But this cutting off Hi or Cbi, tho* not beheading, 
goes very nearly to the decapitation of Hidekel ; for lltd or 
Cbid means head, and refers in this name to the little fea head 
cftbe PerAan Gulfb, even at this time called HidekeL 

The appellation Euphrates, Pbrat, or Frat, comes from A<v, 
the fea> varied to Ev, Ef, F, Epb, and Evfb 5 and Radot Rat, 
a road ; and the fea road, or the Perfian red or road fea, is 
the import of the fr<z/. In. the head of this ftream, it flill 
retains its name ; its eaflern branch being called Murad, in 
which Mu is water,* and Rod as before.f 

In the defcription of Eden, Mofes ihews its place. He fbtes 
that it had a river named Pisoet, of which name we have yet 
no modern accounts It is derived from Is, water, and 0», 
great, with the prefix P, which always, in words for land or 
water, means bead\ and the great bead water is the import ti 
Pjfon, This river it feems, like the Tigris, which moves 
more in a a;j]^ztf^-coarfe than any other ftream, and contrary 
to common opinion is a Jlow river, is Hated by Mi^es, with 
many windings and turnings, X to have paffed- from this head 
thro' the whole land of Havilab,% Now Hasuilah or Cbaviiab 
is faid to be unknown as well as the Pifon -, but Hav or Cbav 
is the fea bead or beads, II is border or a diminutive, and Ah 
is territory -, and the fea bead border territory being the import 
of Havilab, the land becomes, contrary to the opinion of au» 
thors, known, as lying on the border head of the Perjian 
Gulfb, on each fide of the Hidekel and Frat, perhaps to fome 
confiderable extent of territory : and this land mufi have 
reached from the Grulph as high at leafi as the tides ran. 

The words Shinar and Babylon mean the fame as Haviidl^; 
«nd Cijfia and Chaldea imply the fea head land. 

We are now reader not treading a common road, and it wiU 
be pebeflary to look to our way carefully. 

* See Sharpe on tbe Origin of Languages, page 64. 

t Mvrad may otherwise come from Muir, tbe sea, an'd Ady bead. 

X This is tlie import of tbe Hebrew, according to Poole. 

§ The H in tbe ending only lengthens the sound of A in Havilah, and 

other words* 
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Mofes next mentions theOiHON, in whicli word /or Ft, by- 
page xliii may mean wafer. The prefix C or G implies headi 
inclofure, comprehenfion^ and in Gibon, an inclofed head : 
On is an augment^ as in Ptfon ) and hence we find that th* 
GiHON* mean« the great inclojing bead water ^ and this water, 
according to Mofes, " mcompajfts or winds along'* f the land of 
Chus, which means the inclofed head, and may refer to a water 
head, or to a bead of land. The land of jEgypte was called 
Mbsir, or thefea-head border, where land was underflood^ and 
Mofes called the fea-head lands of Perfia, &c. Havilah, or^ 
ibefea-bead border land, where land was exprejed. The people 
<rf the upper part of the Nile had alfo been called Cuthites, 6t 
head landers. The country at the head of the Frat rcfembled 
that of the head of the Nile.— But the Gihon winded round 
a head-land of vaft extent, which altogether was called bf 
Mofes, Chus, to diftinguifli it perhaps from the upper land of 
the Nile, named ^Ethiopia. The 70, however, recognizing 
fome likenefs in the heads of both ftreams, rendered Chus 
Mtbiopia, not confidering that the one means thefea or watef 
head land, territory being underftood, and the other the 
'LVtT'LY.fea head land, • 

All our prefent writers fuppofe that the name Gibon, as 
wdl as the Fifon, is loft among modern names, and this hai 
occafioned great mifconception. Had the place of the Gibih 
been longer known, that of the Fifon might perhaps have been 
found alfo. That the Gibon is not the Tigris, we may thui 
Aew. 

. ! T^ G^iAon and VUon meaat tlie grreat fresh bead Waters : For baif 
not tbese words ireferred Xo fresh water streams, they woold have been 
denot^ as little seas, or sea beads ; and then the angment On could not 
have been applicably postflxed : But these words referring io fresh 
water streams of great size. It becadke necessary to add the augment in 
description. * 

t Calvin, Huet, and other writers, have difflBred about the places of 
these rivers ; and without knowing the imports of their names ; or thai 
two or them referred io fresh water streams ; and the other two to their 
sea heads, the reader will perceive that their explanations must have 
been perfectly unintelligible, and must necessarily have involved a se- 
ries of blunders. Moreover, knowing nothing of the imports of th« 
names of the country thro' which these streams ran, nor indeed the sig- 
niocations of any appellations in Moses's accounts, they must inevi* 
labiy have often lost themselves in ezploriog tha lands which are da« 
«cribed in this chapter of Genesis. 
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The eaft, or principal head of the Frat or Murad, which 
encompafles the bead-land before-nientione()» is fiijl called, 
according to Mr. MorUr^* Wes Kiono. Now Kiong is the 
fame as Gibon, the H in Gibon pnly lengthens the fpund of ir-r 
the N in the fame word may be pronounced hard as ng^ 
Thus the river Tei^ or Teing, is pronounced Tein, in Drews" 
ieintan, Devon ; but in Teingmoutb, on the fame river> it is 
pronounced Te'tng.^-^G bard is commonly ufed for a Cor X* iti 
cdd names> as may be -feen \vl UoySs Arcbaohgia. In this 
name it is pronounced hard, and Kim, Kiong, Giban, Gibang, 
Gvfn» and Giong mean the faipe, tbe great including vjater beadi 

ANP HERB WE HAVE BBOUGHT TO LIGHT THE VAME kVm 

PLACE OP THE GiHON, which no ouc has rationally at* 
tempted, altho* this name of the fqurce is too plain to be 
miftaken, by any one who can analyze it. 

The bead-land of this river was of old a part of the land of 
Chus, and renderfsd Abmenia $be water bead land territory, 
us I have already ihewn. The fea-bead of the Perfian Golph 
was tranflated Chaldea, Cissia, &c. tbejea-bead territory. 

From what has been ftated, it appears too clear to need 
farther proof — that the Frat was defcribed by Mt^es, as mpr 
ning in its old road ;{ And the Hidekel in its ancient channel 
or channels. But this too is contrary to the opinion of va* 
rioqs learned men. 

Jlf^j next mentions the ** Bldelel wbicb goetb towards tbe 
^ qf^^ria" pr towards the eaft of the Frat. For Asstbia 
or AssuB means tbe/ea or water bead border territory, and this 
refers to the Hidekel as well as the Frat -, but the Hidekel, ac« 
cording to Mofes, was its eaftern boundary. So that JJ^rut 
in Mrfes's time lay on the weftern part of Hamlab. We thus 
trace the Hidekel to the Tigris, and this ftream is flill called 

* Mr. Morier knew not to what this word would lead. I have here 
to explain fVes, in Wea Kiong. The word Kiong or Gihon, maybe 
applied to heads of lands ; but the same syllable which is here &ih or 
Gi, may also be applied to a water head. — The people of this conntry 
not knowing this, prefix the word fTer, water, to Gikon. Wtn is 
water, in fVeamoreland, cormpily written WeitmoreUmA. Without 
knowing the descent of names we write the greater part very impro* 
Pprly* 

X See ReniielPs Geography of Herodotus. 



tTtitiel in Perfia.-^ln time, A0ria became a more general 
nkme. The empire increafed far beyond the bounds here af- 
flgned, and the Greeks introduced for this particular fpot of 
land> the name Mefipetamia. A name beginning with words 
not foited to the old mode of naming the world. 

Mofes \2i&\y mentions the Frat ; but having already de- 
fcribed the Gihon as afiejb water river y as well as the Frat 
as afea road, he fpeaks no more concerning it. 

That the Ptfon, Gibon, Hidekel, and Frat were known to 
M(fes as two rivers only, we may thus fhew.—- In the firfi place 
they were accounted heads or Jireams ; and we know that the 
Hidekel is the Tigris ', and we find too from his defcriftion that 
the Pifon anfwers to the fame fiream. 

As to the Gihon we have herein proved that the name is flili 
exifting at the head of the Frat. Names are often given to 
the upper, or freih water, parts of fireams, which do not ob« 
tain in theiry^j beais or lower parts. The PJym is called the 
Meavy in its upper part, which may be rendered the littis 
water head. In its lower part it is the Plym, which from 
Leim, Lym, Lim, an harbor, and P, head, we may render the 
port head: So that here too there are two dreams ^ and above 
Plympton, the little head ilream, and the fea head meet.-— In 
like manner in the time of the Romans, the river at York, or 
Eboracum, was the Ure — at its mouth it was the j^^tfi.— The 
Abus, or the fea region or head, reached as far as the tides ran. 
The Ure, or thefrejb water river, from its head to the tides. 

In the fame way the conflux of the Gihon, or the great 
including head water, and the Frat, or the fea road, formed 
two heads. The Pison alfo, or the great head water, and the 
Hidekel, or the little fea head, were alike fuppofed at the 
oonflux to form two heads : And thefe jun&ions of flreams 
formed the four heads mentioned by Mofes. It is faid in our 
tranflations that pne river only ran out of Eden > but Poole 
{ays, that the word may be tranflated rivers. 

On the land then about the jun&ion of the fiejb and fait 
Huater Jireams, may thefe rivers have included, the girt land or 
^arim.—- But thefe flreams have been fuppofed by learned 
men to have formed one. in the time of Mofes above the gar- 
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icxXp and afterwards to have divided into the Pijon and Gibo» 
Whow it. To ibis day then, nothing batb been underftoodhy au" 
^orsrftbis Mo faical account \* And it is plain that tbey bave 
fttfiahn tbe tot for tbe bottom. 

We have now fet the labors of learned men partly before 
tbe reader concerning the Pifon, the Gibon, the Hidekel, the 
Irat, &c. They moreover ftate that Pison means changing^ 
doublings and extcnjion of the mouth : — ^That Gihon means the 
*^alley of grace: — ^That Hxdbkel implies point of fwfimfi, 
fw^t as an arrow : — ^That Fjiat means that which makes fruits 
ful i-^Thzt Chaldea means daemons and robbers: — And that 
Qu9H implies Ethiopians and Blacks — But thefe^ and a great 
number of other etymons equally artlefs, tbo* not intended to 
qiake us merry, are certainly too inapplieable to make ns wife. 

" After all, fay the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, we 
ought not to be fo earned about this matter ; for dridly 
fpeaking, the Mofaical defcription does not agree with the 
Hate of things, either as they now are, or ever were in all 
probability : For there is no common (tream of which the 
four rivers are properly branches ; nor can we conceive how a 
whole land can be encompafled by a river, as Havilah is faid 
tp be by the Pifon, and Cufh by the Gihon, without being an 
ifland. But we are to coniider Paradife defcribed according 
to Mofes's notion of things, and that imperfe6t knowledge of 
the world which they had in thefe early times. It is abfurd 
to allege in this cafe the alteration made by the deluge i for 
Mofes defcribes things as they were fuppofed to be at the 
t^me he wrote jf now is it credible that the Hidekel and Frat 
were branches of a river before^ and had fprings of their own 
afterwards.*' 

* • In Dodd'8 Bible on Genesis il. verse 10, "A river (rivers) went 
oyt and from thence parted, tfe. It is stated that tliis teems to meaD no 
ipore than that a river flowed from ont of, or through (compare Esekiel 
xlvii. 1, 8, \%,) the conntry of Eden, where this garden was, into the 
garden itself, to as to water it ; and from thence or there, at the garden, 
was parted into fonr principal streams : Bnt as to tbe manner in which 
these streams were parted, whether when the one general stream had 
passed thro' the garden, whether before they entered it, Jlowing on each 
side, or how, most be left to the determination oT those who have their 
several schemes to support : for I cannot see, that the text decides at 
all in tfa« afikir." 
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• What thefe auth<M« ftate may not all be briefly anfwered ; 
but in this paragraph they controvert Mojeis authority, witboui 
even comprehending bis words or dejcriptiou. Among other grofs 
blunders, thefe, as well as other authors, have unfkilfully placed 
the Gibon and the Pi/on on the Sbat al Arab, near the Periian 
Gulph, her^y miftaking the frefli water for the fait water 
^eatas.—Mofes corredly defcribes his rivers, their heads, 
their courfes, and the country which borders upon them. It 
appears that he knew the Gibon by name as a freih water 
comprehending ftream. He knew too that the Pi/on, another 
frcfh water ftream, fan from a point, without including, like 
the Gibm, much territory : He therefore prefixed a letter, 
vhich denoted this very circumflance. He called one of hia 
fea Jlreams properly tbe fea road-, and to form a proper name 
for the other, he termed it tbe little fea bead. lam convinced 
that Mqfes wrote, not to mijlead, hut to iiform 5 and that befuc^ 
ceeded in injlruding tbe Jewifi nation Sufficiently, in what he ad^ 
drefed to them. For more than this it is unneceflary for me to 
contend. 

In the letter E no Hebrew names are correaiy rendered by 
commentaton. Ee or E means by page xliii. either water or 
land. 

F, Af. Ef, Bo, and Av are fynonymes. In the Rmic and 

^ptc this letter is nearly the fame ip figure, and its power is 

f«, or Fe,gbe. Gaelic for an hiU or bead. It is fometime, 

pronounced as a B. bat often as a F; and the fynonymes 

above may all mean the fea or water. F changes to H and 

to S, and all thefe are dooblc letters. The Gaelic name^ is 

^eam. faid to be the alder tree. But as £«■ is head in this 

language, and En. land j and as F may be water or hiU, 

Fearm or Feam will be the water head land, or the hill land. 

Jn the word Africa, Af. Ef, or i? means the water or the fea. 

iJ^Fons. ii" is head, and On, a variation of ^b, is water: Fan 

lUte^aterhead; and this takes a r to ftrengtben the found 

ot tbe word, and, hence our word Font. The WelOi word 

G^nt is in Comiflx Guins; and our word Font is in the 

^ixn Fan,, f « Ukc the jEoHc Dig-amma. F mi F 
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were the fame letter in old alphabets. The Coptic letter F 
anfwers perhaps to a fmall flream flowing from an bead of 
water into a river. 

H . 

Is pronounced Akbs, which from Oiche, we may account 
water, or from A^he, or jiitche, we may render hil]. In the 
Coptic^ as in other languages, H is two letters of /joined. 
The Copts call it Hida, in which Hi may be head> and Da, 
land, i. e. head land or heads. In the Hebrew H is called 
Hetb, and faid by authors tp be a quadrupede, Mr. Baxter 
calls it Liiera Ferijia or Ferens, I have ilated that Etb may 
be hill or ridge : And as F and S are ufed in the Gaelic for 
H, the ^e called the Digamma, and the other a douhU C} H 
mxx& imply in fome cafes the fame as F or S, L pretend to 
give no more than hints on letters, and therefore proceed to 

HERMON, 

ft 

Said to imply " anathema, deftru&wn, &c.** — ^But Her is the 
head border, and Mon, land. The Sidonians called it Sirion, 
in which iSir is border head, and Ion, land. It was alfd called 
Sbenir by the Amorites, in which Sben means tbe bead land, 
and/r, border: This head land was the north border of Ifrael. 
— ^What reader may not men believe, who can imagine that 
Herman, or this border hill land of Ifrael, means anatbema 
and defiruSion^ Was it not, inftead of defiru^wn, given by 
the Almighty as a border of defence ? And why fhould it be 
accurfed, when God himfelf gave this land as a barrier of 
protedion ? In rendering fcripture terms, the attributes of 
God are too often difregarded : but may the mercy and loving 
kindnefs of God be extended to thefe tranfl&tors. 

HOREB 

Is faid by commentators to mean a defart, foiiiude, defiruc* 
iion, drynefs, ?^Jword, &c. . 

The names of places contain the roots, ^c. of the oldeft 
language of the world — ^they are older, than any written 
language^ and therefore we muft not refer to any one to ex- 
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plain all thefe generally defcriptiVe terms ; but in the Appel- 
lations themfelves, and their ufual variations, and in thofo 
ftill preferred in the common w6rds of mankind, we find fuf« 
ficient materials, to guide us in all the neceflary truth rela.* 
ting to their probable imports. 

But it is faid, and with fome confidence too in the afler-* 
tlon, that ihould we be right in other names, in thofe ufually 
fuppofed to be derived from the Hebrew, we mufl generally 
be wrong, unlefs we ihould be acquainted with that lan-« 
guage. 

To this we anfwer, that the names of old fetflemetits ta 
Pdlefiine, of thofe in Canaan, of thofe in Ftrfia^ and of thofe 
in jEgypte, have the fame roots, the fame prefixes, and the 
fame poftfixes, as the old names of Europe^ It will appear^ 
therefore, that they were all given from a common mode and 
tongue; and we fhall find that our acquaintance with the 
Hebrew, thp' that language may have retained fomethings 
Ireful, will not be fo peculiarly neujfary as above afierted. 

We will again fugged that the names of the features of 
nature, mufl have been fome of the firfi:, and oldeft words of 
the world, and have been older than any written language. 
The Hebrew then can claim them only, in common with other 
old tongues. 

When we confider too, that from the Hebrew, the moft 
learned comments on the fcriptures liave proceeded in ancient 
and modern tiroes 3 and that the imports of names have con^* 
Aantly failed in the hands of the ablefi: eomnientators, it may 
fairly be prefumed, that they had no better premifes for 
folving.our difiBculties, than are to be found in a tongue of 
our own which poifeffesi moft times^ the words neceflary for 
elucidating this fubjea. 

I refer my reader to pages xviii. and xix. of the introduc-* 
tion, for a more particular account of our lon^g loft names : 
And fhall further obferve, that the terms for the features of 
nature, had alfb allufive words formed fi'om them for com* 
mon ufes, and that authors conftantly miftake the imports of 
their allufions, for thofe of the old names of the world. They 
irery often err too, in mifapplying Hebrew terms; and it is 
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demonilrabltf, that we have in this language lofi th$ iignifi* 
cations of the old names for natural objeds^ or that their ori« 
ginal application is become totally unknown to Hebrew 
fcholars. 

Let us then attend to the above explanations from the He<* 
brew, in order to (hew their abfordity ; and at the fame time 
endoivouT to recover the import of this appropriate name. 

There are, however, fome men^ I will not call them 
learned^ who fuppofe that the features of nature impoied no 
names, and that the land and water of the earth, prefent not 
objects fufficient to give appellations : Horeb is, therefore, 
defined by them a defarU^hxxi its wood atid water agree not 
with this defcent. They alio call it Solitude, tbo* it is ac^ 
companied by^ other bills, and Sinai Hands by it. It is like** 
trife termed DefiruSion*, whilft it neither deftfoys nor b 66-^ 
ftroyed. It n further called Dryntfs, tho' trees grow upon it, 
and water ifiuea from its furfaoe. Lailly, itis-temed a 
Sword, becaufe I fuppole'it is unlike it. 

Let us then, reader, from the earth, fearcb for the imjiort 
df Hareb. 

The word Sin will be ibewn to metti the bead land cod* 
tainod between the two cxtrcaxe/ea beads of the Red Sea. jM 
or Aighe, implies an hill : Sinai therefore means the bead^Iand 
AV/. — ^1 he word Hof is Or aspirated^ and Eb derived from 
Jb before-mentioned may imply an head. Sinai is the prisi^ 
cipal bead-land bill ; and Horeb^ veiy near it^ if not en the 
iame 'bafe, means it border bead, 

I. 

/ and E are uied fot each other. I is nanaed Jod in the He^* 
brew, and Caninus fays, that " it means an band, Bellarmine 
and Cbevalems fay quafi lad, a fpace, becaaib it leaves lopm 
for almoft any letter."— -Thefe are quaint il<Nries, of wJudi 
iRany more might be collected. 

. / in the Coptic is lauda, in the Greece Iota : It is called i^ 
the Gadic Jadbo, the yew tree, I have explained / in the 
ibUowing pages^ but Jod-ah is the Gaelic for Italy, in which //, 
Jod, Jot, and Jaudp are head or ridge. The word Igbe, Uom 
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/^ighe, the' Gaelic for head, may be pronounced / : Hence 
iflands are called heads, from their rifing above the level of 
the Tea. / means Ifland in the Celtic, and, from what if 
dbove ilated, bead alfo. This letter is likewife a dinainative, 
and often means little, l<rtv, Jballaw, Jbe, &c. — From page 
xliii. we find that li or / will alfo mean water. We pro* 
nounce Ifland, Hand, Which may imply water land, or watef 
tead Und, 

lONIA- 

The lomam are faid to be defcended from Jceoan, the fon 
oi Jafhet, and Javan is faid to imply be tbat deceives, or makes 
forrowfal, and to ^mean alfo clay and dkrt. In modern times 
man is faid to beget an houfe fall of children. Iii ancient' 
feafons fatxiflies begat whole nations, and for ages every in- 
dividual traced his pedigree to a patriarch. The letter / by 
page xliii. may mean water or land, and we have found that 
it toay dfo ittiply bead. The word On is border land, or land, 
and 2(2, territory. And loniA itoplies tbe bead land territory, 
or 'ivater hordir territory. The lomam -wcTt then named from 
their land, and whether Javan were an Ionian or not, from 
no pedigree can I determine : 1 muft hdwever ftate, that 
ifa'van may imply tie little fed beadlander, and not be tbat de* 
ceives, or mak^s/orrowful. As to his name imp6rting clay, 
dirt, or duj, in allulion to the materials of which he was 
fbrmed, or iii which We all terminate, the fertfe may be ap- 
pfopriate enough. But We leave thcfe defcents of names to 
hunters of allufiotis. 

' To the Latin and Greek we owe much in the languages 
of Europe } and to the fame fourccs are we chiefly indebted 
for our ancient hiftories of the world. But their authors 
often adopt mythologic ftory for fciftory j and their defcenti 
of names are frequently miftatements of fafts, mifreprefenta- 
tions of nature, and abfurd accounts of the world and its 
parts. 

An hiffoiy of Heathen Gods fliould confute their divini* 
ties, and expofe their (yftem of idolatrous names.— Our hif- 
tories of fiates Ihbuld examine their accounts of nations^ an4 
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lay open their ridiculous tales of defcents. Bat out expofi- 
tions and examinations are conduced without deiign, , and 
executed without approximation to truth. 

Idolatry hath cealed, but the relations of its hiftory are 
continued in our fchool books without confutotion. The 
mythological defcents of ftates are retailed for childrea, and 
even fodered and believed by old men. 

Some of the names of their gods I will introduce to iha, 
reader.— sSome of the defcents of their ftates will be invefti* 
gated. The real origin of their gods, and of what their idols 
were the reprefentatives, arc new fubjects j and proofs of 
their fources are deiiderata, in which huge volumes have been 
unfatisfaSorily written. Excufe then reader this attempt^ 
towards rationally unveiling the impiety of the. old worlds 
and demonftrating the ignorance of the inventions of men. 

In the tra6t on Atheifm, I have given the common mode 
of proving the unity of God. Biihop Law fays, " The phae- 
nomena of nature lead us up to one firft caufe, which is fuf- 
iicient for their prod u6tionj and therefore none elfc arc ne- ^ 
ceffary ." . He. elfewhere fays—*' To fbew there is only one 
felf-exitlent Being which bears the relation of God to us>, 
fecms to be going as far as rational light will, lead us." 

I {hall ?idd, that the word Jehovah anal i zed, implies /i&# 
Lord of the Univerfe. — We have found from the Gaelic word 
Neamh, that H in heaven is only an afpirate j and that Eav, 
in heaven, or Eqf in the Saxon Heofen, means head, and En, 
region : But Aa or A, by page xliii. may alfo imply region, 
arid here the imiverfe5 and hence Eaven, Eava, Eofa, or, 
Eova, may mean the head region or heaven .-p-Tbe letter or 
prefix /means head, and in Jehovah it implies. I/^ri — H after ^ 
a vowel lengthens its fbund'only, Jehovah may therefore be, 
written Jeova, which will, from the above, imply the Heavm 
Head or Lord, 

It may be remarked, that to Mofes was the import oi the 

name Jehovah ^t^ revealed ; and it feems to have been then 

announced, to check the errors of idolatry, arifing from tie 

belief of a plurality of gods. The pronunciations of this name . 

will be given In the fequel of this article fi:9ni various au- 
thors. ...;.... 
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ISIS, OSIRIS or ISIRIS, ORUS, NEPTHYS, ANUBI$; 

SERAPIS, JOPPA* JUPITER, JAVA, JUDEA, 

AMNON, THESES, &c. 

*' There is, %s ProduSy 2l Terrcflxial Ceres, Vejta, Ifis ; a!^ 
K^ewife a Terrejtrial Jupiter, and Hermes, eftablifhed about 
the one divifion of the earth, juft as a multitude of celeftial 
gods proceeds about the divinity of the heavens. For there 
are progreflions and terminations of all the celeftial gods into 
tiw earth j and earth contains all things in an earthly manner 
which heaven comprehends celeftially. Hence we fpeak of a 
terreftrial Bacchus and JpoJh, who beftow the all various 
breams of water with which the earth abounds, &c.*' — Tranf^ 
lation of apart ofProclus, by Mr, Taylor. 

Words convey the ideas of our fenfations ariiing from per- 
ceptible obje6ts J and thefc include all the terms which we 
can from nature exprefs.-— The fnyibohgift aflerts that his 
names came from heaven. — I fhall trace our terreftrial god* 
and goddeftes — Jupiter, Ofiris, Sarapis, Orus, Typbon, Jfis, and 
Nepthys to JEgypte, — As I pretend not to defcribe unknown 
and imperceptible maniions^ I leave the difciples of Proclus to' 
ihew the fituations of thefe celeftial deities in the heavens; — 
To point out the agreement of their names with their local 
portions ; and to inform us how they proceed about the divi- 
nity there, fo as to harmonize with the like ftatcs, upon the 
furface of the earth. 

Sir William Jones was of opinion that the primary language 
h entirely loft, and he ftates, " That the only human family 
after the floods eftabliftied themfelves in the northern part of 
Iran, (that is Perfia,) that as they multiplied they were di- 
rided Jntp three diftind branches, the Indian^ the Arabian, 
and thp Tartc^rian, each retaining little at firft, and loftng the 
■whole by degrees of their common primary language." 

I am not aware that the primary language can be fo far 
loft as bere defcribed. Language proceeded from our ideas 
formed by our fenfations^ from our wants, and from our de- 
fires J and thefe arifing from the feveral p^ir ts of the material 
1»prld^ from our conftitutions, and always prcfentipg thj? 
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fame appearances, the fame ftate of things, the fame needs« 
and the fame wifties or cagernefs to enjoy, or to obtain — ex- 
hibited the fame pictures to the mind, and were exprelFed the 
fame from nature by Noah as by Adam, — ^Words were no doubt 
compounded, tranfpofed, and abbreviated -, but their roots 
continued the fame ; and the different compounds chiefly 
eonditnted the differing languages. 

HEAVEN. 

I will give an iQflance, to ihew in fome degree from wh<enCQ 
this diverfity of languages flowed. Heaven \% in Gaelic 
ifeamb, Neamb is partly formed from the root Eamb, whicb> 
as the Gaelic Mb is our V, will become Eav. — ^Undcr the ar- 
ticle lAje we have found that Eav means head.— £<w afpi- 
rated is Hfav.-^The prefix iV' is pronounced En, which raeansi 
region j and hence Neamb, Neav, En- eav, or En beav is 
Heav^en'. — ^Tbe JVor En is zfrefix in Neamh, or Ev-Heavg 
and a fuffii^ in Heav^ES $ and this word means ite bead regkn, 
-^-Language then is thus changed ; but the radicals remain 
the fame, and cannot be loil.--« A great variety of exaniplea 
follow in this book to prove our obfervations, 

Plutarcb afferts that ibe Egyptians confined the names o/tbiir 
Gods to ibe river Nile, and to tbat one piece of ground wbicb tb$ 
Nile <ivaterr, — lie fays too, that Ifis is Greek, as well as the 
name of her adverfary Typbon, that the flrfl means knowledge, 
and the fecond arrogance. — But leaving his inapplicable im* 
ports for the names of thefe gods, we will examine the ereed 
ofProclus in rationally confidering from whence thefe dcitiei 
were derived. 

ISIS. 

The word Is refers to water or fea in IJland, It refers to 
the fame in Ifis, a ftream of Britain :-^To the Ifis, a ftream 
of Colcbis 5—- To the Is, anciently the name of a ftream of 
Sufiana. To Is in IJca, and to Is in a great number of other 
ftreams. 

In Ifis the laft fyllable may be a diminutive, as in DauUs, 
Doomfday Book, Devon, now written Dawli/b, which means 
ibe little dale. Or this ending may mean bead, from Ais, an 
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head-f-K>r territory, from Is, a variation of Us 5 and Ifis may 
imply the little fia, ibefea heady or thejea region. In jMgyfte 
ihe was efteemed the land which had been origiiiallj the fe4 
bottom. 

OSIRIS or ISIRIS. 

If hy border or headi be inferted in Ifis, we ib^U \\z\% 
IJiris or Ofiris mean^ according to this increafed iyllable or 
word^ added to Ifis ; and this may imply^ according to the 
j^gyptian Mythology, thefea head region. 

** Fire, {ays Mr. Baxter^ was the ^Egyptian devil; ajid 
^ater their god" " Ifis, Plutarch fays, in bis Effay on Ifis and 
Qfiris, is that part of the earth which Nilus leaps over.'* — " But 
Ifis, he mentions in another place^ was horn in the Fensr—- 
In page 126 of Mr. Baxter's Tranflation of his Mqrals, vol. 4, 
J^e alfo lEtates that Jupiter was divided by Ifis\ — We ihall prove 
that Jupiten means the little fia (headj border land. Now as 
Jupiter was divided by Ifis, and Ifis was the land which the 
NUus leaped ovex, Jupiter muft have been the land without 
the foord^ of Ifis ; and was the land bounding this fea head> 
before the accumulation of the foil produced the cultivated 
land of .^Ig^pte.— »But mytbologifis fay that Ofiris was alfo the 
Jupiter of the iSgjrptiaQS ; and th^efore Ofiris will mean the 
liUlifea border land, as well as the fea head region : And Ifii 
muft imply ^^ IMefiM, as well aa tt^fea bottom, or the land 
of^Uypte.* 

ORUS. 

There are certainly foipe feeming contradidions in thefe 
ancient accounts ^ but it will not be difputed that Or meant 
border, and Us, territory 5 and as Orvs an4 Ofiris are acknow- 
ledged to mean originally the fame, by Mr. Baxter, in pages 
106 and 115^ OszRis muft have meant originally the little fea 
BORDBK LAHD — Orus the border land. And thus if /r, or 
horder land, \}t deduded from Ifiris, the remaining part of the 

word, orl^Jr, n^uftfometimes, at leaft, havereprefentedoi;r , -i 

idea of her being the fame as the Nile, or the little fea. 

• Mjfypiia or Mgfpte, confains the following^ monosyllable wordi^ 
«*f -yp-tla or ^-yp'te ; J^gypt is a wrong tpelling. 
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Av, the fea or water, changes tb Ev, to Iv, Jf, Ipb, or 
Yfb J with T prefixed, which means head, and On, an aug- 
ment poftfixed, Ty^kon priginall7 me^nt the great fea bead, 
or the fc^ head of the Mediterranean. But Typbgn msLV other- 
wife be derived from Taibb, changed to Taipb, the fea, and 
On, an augment. Typbon is faid tp have been '' originally 
mader of Ojiris^s portion," the Levant Sea having, it is fup- 
pofed, covered the land of -/Egy^/^.— But in procefs of time 
Grus, or the border land, got the better of Typbon, or the 
great fea, bjr pages ffl and 103 of Baxter*s Tranflatiop. 

NEPTHYS and ANUBIS. 

Thefe parts of the country which were utmofi and upon the 
confines zxk^fea coafi, they call, fays Plutarch, Nepthys, and 
report her being married to Typbon becauife fhe fuiFers his 
embraces. Mr, Baxter calls ber a more antique and rougberfort 
oflfis. — When the Nile rifes very high, they fay that Ofiris 
accompanies Neptbys, becaufe the Nile or Ofiris pafles its or- 
dinary bounds, and approaches to thofe who inhabit the ui" 
vwft quarters^, or Neptfys — fee niore of this in Plutarch.— 
Anubis in this intercourfe was faid to be begotten by Ofins, 
and is called a baftard, becaufe Typbon was accounted the 
hufband of Neptbys, 

Neptbys or Neptis, from Nep (as in Neptune) the fea i and 
fl^ys fometimcs written Tis (as Tbyfdrus is written Ttsdrus) 
the head territory, nqcans the fea head territory, and was np 
doubt the Delta, whilft yet it was oYerflo^jved by the fea and 
the Nile. Neptbys, is faid to have become enamoured of 
Ofiris J and from their intercourfe Anubis was begotten, i. e. 
when the Nile rofe high it overran, fertilized, and elevated 
the Delta, and tbe water or fea bead territory, or An-ub-is, wa» 
thus raifed by the floods of the Nile, or of Ofms. It is called 
the fea head territory, becaufe it lies at the head of the M^ 
diterranean Se?. 
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SARAPIS. 

SAHAti8> Plutarch Ajh was accounted by foms to be on 
jGod } but derived from Soro, a cbeft, &c.— I allow that Sd* 
tapis was no gQd> but I cannot grant that Sar implies a cheft 
in this and many other names. It was a common name for 
the fea in various appellations y and is derived from Jv, the 
fca, varied to Ju and Ar, with S prefixed, as in the word 
fea.'^Sar then means the fea— ^^ is head — ^and Is is a dimi- 
nutive, and Sarapis implies the little fea head. I have alfo 
^ewn that Ofiris meant the little fea head.-^Ofiris was a god 
of the Egyptians J and 5jr^ij— the fame little fea head-^ 
mud have beea as grea( a god a^ his fyi^onyipou^ afTociate 

With t)iefe explapations Plutarch become more intelligi- 
ble ', and his opinions on ^ plurality of gods mpre eafily de^ 
tected and refuted. In page 8p of Squires Tranflation, we 
find him dating, that ** there would not be any great harm 
in all this, was due care taken in the fir ft place to preferv9 
thefe gods in common, and not confine them to jEgypte only, hy 
appropriating their names to the Nile, and to that particular fpot of 
fond, which is tvatered by that river ; and hy making the Fens 
^nd Lotuses of this country the 'only fuhfeff of the mythology, depri" 
wing thereby the refl of mankind who have no Nile, no Butus, nor 
Memphis of all claim to thefe great gods '^ 

*It appears plainly from Plutarch, that the people of ^gypte 
very early loft the ftgnifications of the names of their lands 
and their river— confidcred them of divine origin 3 and from 
4heir alliifiom plunged deeply into idolatry. 

We have now found a divifion of the earth where Jfis, 
■Ofiris, Orus, &c. were originally named, and afterwards wpr- 
fliipped 3 and we have to trace where the appellation Jupiter 
was appUcabk, and find too where the name was jft-imarily 
iadored as a god. Plutarch fays, that Jupiter means in the 
.^^gyptian Amun, which is written in Greek Ammon -, and 
this, and the word Ham, mean border land, and very appro- 
priately defcribe the land of Mgypte. But before I procecfi 
with Jupiter, I iball examine the following namef • 



JOPPA or JAFFA, JAVA, JUDEA, ASSUR, &c. 

JoFPA is faid hj etymologilte to mean beaufy; but beaatf 
^eibribes no territory .-^The letter / being head, and Atf, the 
iba» changiog to Jf, to Ov, and Op, J^p will mean the fea 
head, and Joppa at the head of the Mediterranean Sea, as A 
in the ending means territory, by page xliii. will imply ibe 
Jea head Urnioiy. , 

In like manner Java will imply ibejea leai land, and it 
a very proper nanve for the ifiand of this name. 

JuDBA.-*Tbe fyllable or Voot Ud or Ude is commonly ren- 
dered in oar names by nvood i but t^ is a variation of Ad, 
water 5 and Judea means the fea or water bead territory. A 
proper name for the lands which lie at the heads of the Dead 
and Mediterranean Seas, The icriptures ihew that Judab may 
have other imports,—- Of Affur, which means, in fituation, 
ibe/ea border, I may fay the fame, and extend thefe obfenra- 
tioQS to old names ftili unknown in import 3 but I muft pro- 
ceed to 

JUPITER. 

The fyUable Juf Is not often found in names ; but we have 
a village naiooed /i^^ in Sfle^.-^Wc have alfo landnfimed 
Jupiter Fringe in the Orcades.^^^Tht letters J and G often are 
alike in found, thus Jerufalem is written in Italian Gien^alem* 
We have in Poland a lake named Guph, or Guplus. — B and 
P are alfo ccgpate letters. In AJru;a there is a kingdoQi 
named Jubo,* lying on a fea bead, 9nd which m^ns ibe/ea 
lead territory. In Baudraadi Geograpbia we have alfo Jypii^^ 
ojr Jopilia, Pagus Leodienfis dHumis" in which we find that 
Jup and Jop imply the fame in old names. Hence it will ap** 
•pear that Jop in Joppa is the fame, as (hp \a Guptus, the faoM 
as Jub m Jubo, the fame as Jup or Jof in Jupife or Jopilia^ 
^d the ilime as Jup in Juptter^-^be Jen or water head^r^lk^ 
letter /, or the fyllable A, is a di(iiim:(tive, apd Ter gc Er, 
border laud j aqd Jupiter will imply ^e little fea bead (bord^) 
ktnd ;. And this will ^emonftrate thai autbars ore correft in >& 

* /«5o haslMeB aeooanted a name for the Snpreme Being la 4f^ca. 



fettlQg th«t Jupiiefp or QitUndi^ u}per MgyfU, w^Htm 
f^me aft Q^m i aod that 7^#A/x was a city of this land, or of 
iufUw, Bat Jufiinr being firft adored at Tbetss, tibis town 
become more particularly thi diy qfJupiier'y and Hero^ui 
afif QI8 tbtt Tbebdj was the firft place where this god was 
adored. 

Thus far then have I ained at tracing tie resl pedigrees ef 
ibrfe gods, and the wi/dom fftbe uBgyftians, The Romans and 
other nations deified their kings and- emperors. And why 
reader, might not the Egyptians with as much kbasov, do 
as Phtareb faysj ^reaU gods for ibmfdfoes^from ib$ appellations 
of tbeir river and border land ^ 

Plutarch* in page 126 of Baxter's Tranflation, is offended 
with the iSgyptians for confining to tbemfelves thefe gods ; 
and laments '' their depriving of the reft of mankind of thefb 
mighty beings/* 

^* After the Jews retamed from eaptivity, the name of God 
Is ^aid to have been pronounced by the high prieft only once 
a yi^ar in the Temple, on the great day of expiation, when a 
noife was purpofely made, that no one befides a few chofsn 
difciples (Kould hear it. From the time of the deftru6tion of 
the Temple their naming ceafed, and the true pronunciation 
of Jebovab was loll. The Jews mention it not, but fubftitute 
for it Adonai or Elobim, The heathens had feme knowledge, 
fays Calmei, of this great and ineffable name ^ atid tbey too bad 
names for ibrir gods fubieb tbey dared not pronounce,** 

The name Jebovab fignifies, it is faid, ** ibe/elf'exi/leni 
who gives being and exiftence to others.** Sancboniatbon 
writes it Jbva ; Dipdorus Sieulus, Maerobius, Clemens Alexan^ 
dmm, Jerom, and Origen, pronounce Jao ^ Epipbanius, Tboo" 
dotet, and the Samaritans, Jabb or Javb : We find likewilb 
Jakob, Javo, Jaott, Jaod. Lems Capellus, and Bififop 
Hare, read Jayo ; Mereer, J^bbvah ; Drufius, Javb ; Hot* 
iingtr, Jbhva : The Moors call their god Juba. The Latins 
probably took their Jovis or Jovis Pater from Jbhovah.** 
Calmot in Jebenfab.m^'Dr, Gregory Sharpe writes this word 
J<VB, and after Bifliop Hare Jafo or Javo. Jobnfon, infiia 
GraQk69»ttcal CoBimeiitaries^ vrttei Jovis, and fiiyatiiatit 
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was doubtlefs the andent nominative, for he that dedine«, 
fays he, Jupiter, Jovis, may as well decline Pbaehus, Afottinis, 

Not only did the Egyptians and other nations worfliip God 
thro* the names of fuch parts of nature, to which they 
were eminently indebted for their fupport 3 but they al(b 
in time adored idols, which they formed to reprefent them $ 
and finally confidered thefe works of their own hands, as 
their gods. In this way national gods were multiplied, and 
in thb manner every town, and every houfe, had at length 
its god. 

Infpired mm were fent to reclaim mankind; but their 
teaching was often difregarded : Ignorance and idolatry main- 
tained their ground ; and a Saviour only, who had early been 
promifed, delivered the prepepts which have been gradually 
eradicating this infatuation of n^an. 

The mythologies and writers who have fuppofed that the 
iarliefi inhabitants of the world knew not their Maker, will be 
proved to have judged, irraiionaify in the' tra6): on Atheifm. 
It appears from reafon that the moft early people knew our 
ancient names^ and it is evident that men of after ages/orgoi 
ibeir imports, and accounted fome of them of divine origin. 
The denunciations in fcripture againft thofe who had known 
the true god, and had departed from his worihip in Egyple, 
Babylon, &c. are fufficient proofs againfi: the dodrine that 
mankind originally worihipped thefe parts of the univerfe. 

All the Egyptian names for their gods have been proved 
to be given from features of their lands. Jupiter agrees not 
w'l^ the name Jebovab, as rendered by our authors. It formsr 
Its cafes as if the nominative and vocative belonged not to the 
refl, and as tho* they were adopted fome confiderable time 
after the name of the true God was firft promulgated.*-^ 
There is too in this name, what authors have never diftin- 
guiihed, a diminutive term by no means fuitable to an appel" 
lotion for ibe supreme head; and this Jingle circumfiance de* 
Jtreys its title to a name for tbe true God. 

1 have thus fhewn a dknfion of tbe earth, to which the an* 
^^eifts were indebted for thofe names of deities ; and have en« 

. * f^ ptge 51, for the introdnctioa of tbese names Into Greece, 
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deavoured to prove that Jupiter and his ajfociates belonged not 

to Heaven. — ^Tho* the reader fliould give no more credit to 1 

PlutafcFs hiftories of the gods, thaa he would to htt hidories 

of rivers and mountains^ — he muft confefs that the Aort fpe- - I 

<;inieh of heathen mythology quoted from Proclus is a curious I 

produdion $ and there is certainly nothing wanting- to render 

it eminently extraordinafy but real, inflead of imaginary deities. 

Plutarch complains that the JSgypHans arrogated to them- 
felves the naming of thefe gods from their lands and river;,' | 

but he does not contradi6t their claims further than to date, ' 

** That other nations had alfo thefe fame gods^ which they 

wof fhipped under thefe names ; but it was not, he fays, till | 

lately perhaps thatfoine of them begun to he called by their ^gyp-* 
iian names ""^Plutarch and the Egyptians then allowing from 
whence thefe names came ; and their appellations being thu9 
proved to refer to the Nile, its borders, and to the fea, at 
whofe head Egypte lies, I fee no fcafon for biilorians feri- 
ouily transforming thefe names of parts of nature into kings 
and queens, nor for jnaking them the warring chiefs^ and 
the zngxy gods and goddeffes of ancient ftoiy. 

The reader will confult the notes to Baxter's Trandation of 
Plutarch's Jfis and Ofiris} and alfo Squire's Preface to his 
Tranilation of the fame work ; in each of which he will find 
much additional fable to latisfy his curioiity. 

JAMISSA and TAMISSA. 

• 
Tranflators often corre€t the fuppofed errors of ancitnt 

"writers^ and efpecially the fappofed ones of Ptolemy, without ** 

analyfing his words. He writes Jamiffa infiead of Tamijfa fsr 

the Tames. — ^The letter / means head> and T will be found 

to imply the fame. Jam^ Jamb, or Jav, means the fea in 

feveral languages, and Tam^ Tamh, or Tav, in federal others* 

/i is a diminutive, or it may moan head : and Tamiffa may 

imply the/ea head region, or the little fea region, and Jamiffa the 

fame. We corred before we underfland authors, and Ptolemy 

who inferts thefe fynonymous terms, has often other readings^ 

unikilfuily fupplied by conuxlentators in notes, to corred^ as 

they fuppofe, his text. 
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IDUMEA 

Is rendered r^d and ^man', but I know not the color of 
thi» earth, nor the humanity of the land, Idumsa was EJom 
or Adorn, in which Id is changed to Ad and Ed', and Um ttf 
Om. Id or Ed means here hill or watet, and Om or Um its 
border^ Ea is territory : And tbe hUl or water border territory, 
i. e. Land between* an4 on the Dead and Red Seas, is the 
import of this name. 

K 

Is the fame in old names as C. 

The KADMONITES 

Afc called by onr authors ancients, Jtrft nun, and ferpenti. 
That the Kadmomtes weffe aneient men, 1 will not deny, they 
Bftfly have been aHb Jirft men.-^Lord Monhoddo fuppofed that 
tbe firft men had taih\ Maillet that they^ Vftxtfijbes\ and ouf 
iWthors that tht^v^er^/erpenti. But the KadmmUs were de* 
rited in name from Cad, an hill, and Mtm, head land, here 
nnderftood aaland. They were bill knders who refided about 
Albant Lihatms} and' the words ancients, jfirfi men, and/er^ 
ftntsj are not the names, but the nicknames of this people, 

TheKENITES, 

^)welIerfcfonnerlr near or on the Dead Sea, are (aid by 
commentators to mean foffeffion, purehafe, lamentation, a nejt, 
a bde, a, cmfg, are. On Ihefe explanattohd I gire no com* 
%ieBt^my ditfent from thefe dbfard and inapplicable eXpoff« 
tions is founded not on peeutiarify, but on cmmc^fenft. Tbefe 
renderings of nam^ whkb difgVade is^ comments on the^ 
icriptures, ar6 not eotiQ>aiisd with the fi taction of the ICmteS, 
nor with *iiy thing refeniag to them. They are indeed de- 
fcriptiom of no part of the xaainet^, tho* this people pofTefleS 
a part of the earth which is defctibed in their appdlation.*^ 
Their name then h dcriTed ftctfn Kin, a kke, or from Ceam, 
an bead, and the Kimtes weie lake landers or head landers : 
But U is moft iikdy tbkt the fiift of thefe explaxuitloat tttctk 
to their right name. 
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L or El may be derived from Av, vmtcr, changed to Au, 
to AI, and E/j or Lot El may be d|rtyed from A, an hUl^ 
{pronounced ujz^, and changed to Al and £/ } or it may mean 
border^ from the change of Err to El. It is called in Hebrew \ 

Lmd, or Lemed, which authors account a /fit, agdfid, or a 
flowjbare. It is called Luist or the quicken tree, by Gaelic 
writers.— But Lu was often formerly p/onounced Li : Eual 
was pronounced Eyal^ or T^ah Henca Lu, in huut is tite 
fame as JLi, the fea j and as h is a diminutive, I^/u implies 
ih€ liitU ka, or ibeJakej and from what is flated in the fol- 
lowing pages, L, Elf or Hel, in EJUJmeri, and in the HelUf" * 
font, will imply the fame. In the Coptic this letter brings an 
bierogfypbick of the Nile land, or ofMgypte, and is called Laitda, 
which may be -changed to Lambda, or Lav-da, and may im<4 
' ply the lake land -, or it niay mean the l^ve^land or drowned'^ • • 
land I And from the figure of this Coptic letter, I can fcarce\y 
Cuppofe that this fea head had not viry annentfy a natural 
cx>flgpauniGatu>n with the Red Sea. We find too a wide valley 
oppoHte the Egyptian Babylon, in which namca of places 
ieem firongly to denote an ancient pafl&ge. — But 1 write io he 
^orreHed wberefver I may ajfert too much. 

LIBANUS, 

'Leibham is tbe Oadlic for the deck of a fhip, k fcaffold, s 
galkry, or the plain iop of an bill. It may coDfequently 
mean hill land. Leibh of Lib, in labanut, is<hill^ Abt, laiM#' 
. atad Us, tei'ritory.-^In Lfhia, Ljfh tanf ibo bill or ridge, and: 
Lt, territory .-^In the Introdnfdon I have confidcored the word 
Ljrh, as applying to water $ but in this inftance it applies tor 
an bill ridge. It is ufnal for aatfaors to render Uhanus hf. 
Laban, White t And ill this Way are we tionftantly befet with, 
iriatiooal ttjmaoB. 1 here be^ fo fbite> that Africa may btt 
derived front Af, water, AV, border land or lid^e:, and Itt * 
tMSnitarj 3 nndil^bia may alfo imply tbe Water ridge territory^ • 
~Biit I refer n^y reader to what I bate writtdn ia the iatro* 
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LACEDEMON, SPARtA, and LACONIA. 

• The firft is generally rendered from the Greek; the Laka of 
iy^emflTts. It is alfo faid tp have received name from Lacedemoriy 
the Ton of Jupiter and Taygeta, the daughter of Atlas, ^ho 
married Spfitta, th« daughter of Eurotas. 

But .1 mull remark^ that Laconia, Lacedermm, and Sforia, 
are names of this, ftate^ taken from its natural features. That 
a ridge of mountainous land, called Taygetus, occupies a part 
of the country ; and that the Emotas is its principal river. 
jitJas too is a name well known *, and all thefc may be ra- 
tionally accounted for, without the help of mythologic flory, 
* But the foundation of Laeedemon id alfo attributed to Cadmus ; 
and the name Sparta, which etymologies fay fignifies /own, . 
is ftated to be borrowed from the fame, Cadmus*^ /owing fer^' 
fent's teetb, vubicbfprung up and became men, i. e. Spartans!'^' 
I enlarge not on the«ftories and reports, ancient and modem>, 
of grave and learned men : Authors of clafiical records and 
writings.— Without thefe, no huge volumes would have been 
delivered to the world 5 nor without ihort quotations coqjd I 
Lave filled my pages. 

, Plutarcb relates, that in the river Eurotas there " Grows a 

flone which is fhaped like a helmet, called TbraJ^deilos, of 
rajb and timorous. For if it hears a trumpet found it leaps to- 
wards the bank of the river, but if you do but name the jitbe^ 
nians, it prefently finks to the bottom of the water. Of thefe 
ftones, he fays, there are not a few which are confecrated, 
and laid up in the bra2sen Temple of Mn^rv/j, 2isNicaiwr^ 
the Samian, reJates in his Second Book of Rivers." 

i*' - To withhold my aflent, >as to the euftence of thefe ilones, 

to- the propriety of the trandation of tbe Lake of Damons'^tQ 
the truth of Laeedemon receiving name from a fon of Jupiter 
and Taygeta^'OX to the Spartans being derived from the teetb 
of Cadmus*a ferpents, would be a glaring effort of incredulity 
againft the literature of 6reece, and agaihfl the canons ot 
mythologic itory.«— Suffice it to fay^ that altho* my creed is 
not a confined one, I muft beg to fiate, that Sparta may- 
otherwife be derived from Es contraded to S, the fca> Par^ . 
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bead border, and Ta, land j and the fea-head border land, majr 
alfo be the import of Lacedemon, Laconia implies the lake, 
/or fea head territory. 

LATIN. 

Latus, faid to mean a fide, means a fide territory.— Z^/ a 
fide. Lat takes the diminutive In pofifixed, when referred 
to a language, in the fame manner as the names of feveral 
other languages take //, written }Jb, — And in this way Latin 
becomes a diminutive noun for the language of Jjatium, . 

What I have Hated in the Introdudtion ihouM be read with 
the aboye. » 

And now I cannot help ohferving, that the power of truths 
as well as the power of letters, demands that we fhould give 
Egypte the honor of firfl inventing fome pf thefe generally 
fuppofed Greek fymbols. — And as the elements of letters 
have been unknown, and the roots, prefixes, pofifixes, and 
words formed by them, and from whence all other terms took 
their origin, have not been underfiood 3 it follows that we 
have not been critically acquainted with the force of exprefr 
iions conveyed by thefe ancient letters and words.— And the 
truth of this obfervation is obvious from the great ignorance 
of hiiiorians, grammarians, etymologifis, and commentators 
pn the names which are in this book difcufied -, and I may 
add, on all appellations for the lands and habitations of the 
globe. 

M. 

JIf or Bm, the root of Hem, border, hadfometimes the pro- 
nunciation of ^confonant, as well as the pronunciation coit)- 
mon to all languages : The form of the Coptic M is very 
nearly like our U. The letter 4> a hill, &c, pronouncpd -<^t^^ 
varies to Av and Ev, and may be written Em or M, and 
mean hill. M may alfp be derived from Amb, Av, or Au^ 
water, varied to Emh, Ev, or Em. Mem^j the Hebrew M^ 
may therefore be compofcd of Em, border, and M as head or 
water j and the water or head border may imply a plain. Mem 
is generally rendered by authors ajfot or contagion 5 but Mr, 
^^xterinorc tightly renders it from JkTw, water, in Egyptia^^ 
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it is Mo, whence the Greek Mu, the water or the fea. The 
border reprefentcd by M may then be water^ an hill^ or a 
plain. 

MEMPHIS, MOPH, NOPH, MENCHIS, MITSOR, 

MIGDOL, &c. 

The city of Memphis flood on a plain. To the weft were 
fand. hills, and on the eaft the Nile ran clofe by it.-^ 
From jiv, the fea, we have the following fyllables in old 
names, to wit, JSv, E/, Av, Of, Uf, Efb, Opb, Ufb, Ouf-, and 
Mem-ef, Memf, or Mempb will be the water or fea plain. 
The endings Us and Is, in names for the features of nature, 
generally mean territory or land : And the water or fea plain 
land will be the import of Memphis, 

M or Mem being accounted a plain ; and A'V varied to O^, 
Of, and Oph, being water or fea, Mem-oph, or Moph, was the 
Hebrew name of this places and by the change of M to N, 
which was common, Nopb was the fam«. 

But Mem and Mm, by the change o( M to N, were writ- 
ten for each other, and Memphis was alfo called Mencbis : And 
as the letter M was the Mem of the Hebrew alphabet, and as 
the Mi of the Coptic means alfo a plain, Memphis and Men^, 
ehis, may be written Mphis and Mcbis ; and M, as a poftfix, 
will be read lafi in explanation of this name.— Hence, as Is 
may be the fea. Phis or Pis will be the fea head ; and Chis or 
Cis, the fame by the article Cbicbefier, The fea head plain may 
therefore be the import of this name. This rendering is 
firengthened from the reports of ancient hiftoiy ; that the fea 
occupied in early times, and at the firit naming of this place, 
the prefent fite of the Delta. 

Memphis was alfo called Mitfor, from Med or Mid, changed 
to Mit, a fea corner or head, and Sar or Zor, the head bor- 
der, which generally implies a plain.^-^It was alfo in the 
fcripture termed Migdol. — ^That Ig, in Mig, means the fame 
as Eg or jEg, in Egypte, may be feen in the word Igilium, 
written alfo Egilium and jEgiliumf^^now the Ifle Giglio, on 

• The word Plain itself comes from Ain, iaad, h or El, hordsr, and 
P, head, aod the head border land is tbe plain. 
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the coaft of Tufcany. — Mig then means the fta head, an4 
Dol is dale or plain. Memphis, Menchis, Mitzor, and Migdol, 
importing the fame, we prefnme that the above is a true de- 
rivation of this word. 

The Hebrew final M, and the Coptic Af, are nearly the 
fame, and represent a plain. The lad open at one end, 
repreftnting the plain oi a valley 5 the firft clqfed^ and de- 
noting the plain top of an hill. It was called Mi by the 
Copts, which ipeans a plain. Thus Jlf is a plain, Aigh is aii 
hill or a bottom ; and Maigb, . pronounced Mi, will be the 
plain of an hill, or of a bottom. 

In early times the Jewijb, and fome otier ^o^\e, feldon^ 
mentioned God by naipe. The Pela/gi gave their Gods no 
names except that pf " I>lfpofers 5" but the ^Egyptians had 
adopted many idolatrous appellations as the reader may per- 
ceive. Herodotus fays that thefe names were of barbarous 
origin from his refearches. The Egyptians of Lybia, he fays, 
called Jupiter, Ammoun j and he fuppofed that this was the 
9'eafon of their terming therafelves Ammonians,<-^B\xt, Ammon 
means border land, or water border land ; and in this fenfe 
^e name was originally qfed |n AEgypte, the hot bed of idoI« 
l^trous appellations. In time the Pelafgi confulted the oracle 
pf Dodona, to know whether iixty n)ight adopt thefe names^ 
and were granted permifhon. 

In the Gaelic the letter M is called Muin, and faid to be a 
Vine, but I flio^ld rather defcribe the letter otherwife, an4 
refer it to Muin, a mountain. In the Greek it is called Mu ^ 
but Mu ha9 beep pronounced My from what is herein dated ; 
and Maigb, the daelic for a plain may be pronounced the 
£ime« Hence the Coptic and Greek M may alfo mean a 
plain, M 14 oftc(i^ fubftituted fpr B an4 P, when it meafns 
an head, &:c. 

There are fonae countries which are diftinguiflied by th<5 
word Aram, which means from Ar, an head, or Ar, water, 
imd Am, border, the water or head border, or the plain.— 
Thus Amfn Ndbaraim is the rivers* plain : Aram of Bamc^eui 
)• the plain of Saihafeas : Aram ofS^ha is the plain of Soba : 
Padan Aratfi is the road plain. Many are the doubtfql 90m- 
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ments on fcripture^ arifing from our ignorance of thefe names. 
I have therefore endeavoured to analyfe them. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

Mefopotamta is a moderp name unknown^ perhaps even to 
Herodotus. In its common rendering it imitates the vulgar 
tranilation of Proponih. 

Herodotus fays> that the Euphrates pours itfelf into the Bed 
Sba 3 and his commentators fuppofe that he meant the Red 
$EA between Arabia and F-gypte; but he underflood by the 
Red Sea the^^^ road 5 and that the Euphrates emptied itfelf 
into the fea road of Perfia, i. e. into the P^<:z;{ red or 
ROAD 8EA, or the Perfian GuJph. 

He fays alfo> that Perjia extends to the Red Sea« meaning 
the Perfian red or road sea. It is curious to fee the mif« 
takes arifing from our ignorance of the words red or road 
SEA. — See our commentators on thefe parts of Herodotus, 
and what I have faid of the Red ^ea in the In^rodudiop. Spe 
alfo Padan Aram, &c. 

MEDIA. 

M has been (hewn to mean a plain : Mad, Med, Met, and 
Mat are the fame in names as may be feen in page 152> and 
Media meians the hiU border, ot plain head territory. Interpre- 
ters underfland that this country was peopled by Madai, the 
fon of Japhet, who alfo is faid to have peopled the Ifles of the 
Gentiles. But the Greeks maintain that it took name from 
Medus, the fon of Medea; and truly fays an author, *' If 
Madai peopled Macedonia, as learned men Jufpoje, we mufifeek 
for another origin for the people of Medial I have therefore 
very eafily found an origin for the Medes in Media; and I 
wiih that learned men would alwajrs look at bomb fir tht 
names of their countries, and of their people. 

MAHENE. 

Herodotus places Mdtiene between Media Major and Arme" 
ma ; ** and it was properly fpeaking, fays a celebrated writer, 
a province of MeJ^ itfelf."* Media is called Itak Ajami, or 

* Gtofrapbj of Herodotus; pagt 829. 
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Al Jehal.'^We have no explanation of Irak Ajamu Of Al 
Jehal, Al is the> and Jebal is hill or ridge border. Irak is a 
name for CbaJdea, and Media belonging to it hath Ajami fub- 
joined^ to ihew that it is a part of the empire. At- Ami im- 
porting the fame as Media, the hill or head border territory. ' 

Mat't'Cne implies the bill border little territory ; and I think, 

from Mr. Morier's Travels, that it is now called Eder^bigian, 
Eder'bi'ian, which implies the head border /iV//^ territory, and 
is, I fappofe, Xh^ little Media or Matiene. — I write this in 
haile -, but the reader will be enabled to examine it at bis 
leifure. 

MOAB. 

. The Moabites are faid to be defcended from Moab, the fon 
of Lot J but Moab was pronounced by the ancients Meab, 
which from Eab or Eav, water, and M as head, means the 
water or fea head} and which commentators render '^ the 
waters of the father" or " the/on of the father, — ^The capital 
of Moab is faid to be called "' Ar or Areopolis, or Ariel of 
Moabl^ or *' Rabbab Moab" i. e. fay commentators " the 
capital of Moab, or Kir-hare/b, the city with brick walls" 

Ar, the capital of Moab, on the river Amen, may mean 
head or chief, or water, or border.— In Rabbah, however, or 
Arabab, as otherwife fpelt, we find Ar or R, head, chief, or 
border, and Ab, water 3 and from hence we fuppofe that Ar, 
or Rabbah, meant the chief water city. To the brick walls 
here referred, we cannot fpeak. Commentators decide 
boldly, bat time calls us all to account for haily decifioos. 

MORIAH. 

This word is rendered by commentators '' BiHemefs of the 
. Lordr It meant the border head territory. In the time of 
Solomon this hill was inclofed, and firft formed a part oiJcm* 
falem, and upon it was the Tmfh built. 

N • 

Is pronounce^ £», which implies land, region, territoiy, 
and border land; . and this word is alf# a variation of An, 
water. It is called in the Gaelic Nuin or Km, the aih tree. 

'*d3 
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We have found that Ni is the fea, and Ni-el or Nile (98 El 
is a diminutive)^ is the little fea. The Hebrew Nun is faid 
to mean a fifli i but I fee no likenefs thereof in this letter ^ 
and I conceive that it ihould be rendered as hereafter meti* 
tioned in the Gaelic, In the Coptic it is Ni : In the Greek 
it is Nu, which may be alfb pronounced Ni. In the Gaelic 
Nion (as On is an augment) may mean the great fea : And 
Nuin (in which In is a dimiutttive) will mean the Uliie fea. 
The Hebrew Nun may follow the fame fignifications, if other 
vowels are fupplied. Nwn is alfo a wave« a daughter^ &c* 
N is often a prefix only, as for j4nn we fay Nan, or Edward, 
Ned, for Ing, a .corner Ntng, The old M and N were writ- 
ten originally nearly alike, and have been therefore often fub- 
fiituted for each other : They will therefore imply in many 
inflances the fame. 

The NILE. 

The word Ahy is a word for the Nile. It means the little 
lea* from A*v, the fea» changed to Ab, and F» a ctimiautive* 
A river falls into the Afy, called the Abi-ad, Aby»ad, or the 
Babar el Ais, Which of thefe ibreams contains the head o£ 
Ibc Nile> according to the s^ncientSj has been much doubted, 
and even the moft rational only furmifed, that from the 
greater dililaaoe of the Abiad^ and its fuperior fize, its iprings 
i^uil be. the head : But they kn^w not that the Niei or NiU 
fiHeant ibe liuie fea-, and the Afy the fame :•— Nor that the 
Akiad implied ibe littiejea^ bead; or that JB^i^/ir^/^if. meant 
the. bead river or the head ipriag. Not knowing llie figaifi- 
cations of thefe names^ authors are divided in opinion about 
them, and have written long, laboured, and learned difqui-^ 
fitioQs. But in writkg thefe they have Muged the Nile and'' 
ka beads widi their examitiatioBSf^ authorities; and witk 
tikeir ob&irvations on its ^tybable and anciently eftoemed 
head i in which the impc^ of the nsnaie ^Mas( would hav^ 
fuperfeded all their labours. 

BABEL and BABYLC^. 

I^amne^t tdeneountisr afio$her egregk>ui vuA kmgcMt^ 
firmed Uonder into which coonentatersj ^tymdogifb, and 
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fitftorians^ among the 'multitude^ have fallen. — ^Babbl, the 
name of a country, is faid to come from BabeJ, confufion or 
mixture, or from Babel to mix or confound. — Babylonia was 
anciently called Shinar. We ihall prove that Shin means 
head 5 (in this cafe, a Tea head)> and Ar, border land. Ifaiah 
calls this land the defart qfthefea, Jeremiah prophefied that 
God would dry up the fea of Babylon, and make her fprings 
dry. — Megajibenes apud Eufeb. Prep. lib. ix. cap. 41, aflures 
us, that Babylon was built in a place which had before 
abounded fo greatly with water, that it was called the fea.— 
But putting afide all thefe, the Euphrates means the fea road, 
and was then the principal fea head of the gulph of Perlia. 
The words Bahel, Bahylon, and Babylonia exadtly defcribe 
this land ; and to the confufion of overwhelming comment, 
the words Babel and Babylon Hand as memorials for fhewing 
how long the ignorance of commonly received opinion may 
reign. — But Babel and Babylon, Hand not alone, and I could 
wiih that the immenfe rubbiih of expofitors on old appella- 
tions were all fwept from the facred text.^ 

That the term Babel may from aUuiion to the confufion 
which took place in that city, mean as commentators fay, I 
will not difpute j but I wifh them not to miftake a man for 
a mountain, becaufe the man by allulion has been named 
from the hill land. The old monofyllabic words of the world 
will hereafter be recognifed. I have ihewn that Ab is the 
fea. The pre£x B implies head, and El is here ufed inftead 
of Ar, in Shinar, for border ', and the fea head border is the 
import of Shinar or Bab^L'^Babyloma implies the fea. head 
border land* 

Babylon is now called MaC'hube. Ma^b, or Match, or 
Macb, may be rendered a plain, and Loub or Lub is a maze 
or confufion} and from the confufion which here took place, 
it wascallod the Plain of Confufion. Words change fo much 

* In the scriptares namee only are given.— Their imports being lost, 
aad the eommeots apon them being published by men anaequainted 
with the ancient mode of conferring names—who know not their roots, 
their prefixes, and ^stfixes— the reader need not be snrprised that their 
comments are nnfoqnded.— In my explanations I may itftm mistake; 
bnt oor coffimeautorrfaave oliMiif^ misooncelved. 

*d4 
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from time in their expositions, that we fcarcelv know them 
again. Maclouhe is now rendered " iopjy turvy,'** 

It has been obicrved by General Vallancey that N final de- 
notes diminution — but this is a miHake : — For On is often an 
augment, whilft In is a diminutive. Oil or 0! is great, and 
El or //, little— and generally the fmall or broad vowels al- 
ways govern the fenfe of the fyllables> whether they are di- 
minutives or augments. 

Of ANCIENT NAMES of PLACES, MEN, &c. 

It hath been remarked by learned men, that the fignifica- 
lions of ancient names of places, art never confidered nccef- 
fary to be known. And altho* they ihould bea*partofa 
language as names, that they are independent of the common 
words, and need not be tranflated. 

We may allow this to be plaufible, but when we take into 
conlideration writings whofe old names were underdood, it 
will be found neceffary for the tranflator to be a judge of the 
connexion which thefe names have with other words.—- 
Without fome previous knowledge .of ancient appellations, 
men will find themfelves often incompetent tranflators of the 
Bible : — Fety rften incompetent writers of ancient hifiory :— 
And not feldom incompetent to the tafk of fettling the topo- 
graphy of ancient places of the world. 

Names of lands were given from their features of nature, 
and from thefe the names of men tlieir pofTeffors proceeded* 
Like features in nature were common 3 and like names were 
Sometimes given them and their owners. All thefe appellations 
were originally known 3 but time effaced from memory their 
Significations, and then the lands were fuppofed to be named 
irom men \ and at length fome of thefe men, and their names, 
wf-e confidered as the proteding gbds of their diilrids* 
Ii'^nce Hdm^ a name for border, was a name given to man, 
ana became the name of a god, under which Ham as a name^ 
and a nian was worfhipped. 

* Renael's Geography of Herodotof. 



We live, reader, in learned times, and what know we more 
of thefe names than the ancients ? Thefe believed that men 
gave names to nations : — We believe the iame.<— >Thefe coo* 
fidered men as deriving names from Heaven :— We feem to 
imagine- the fame. — ^Thefe confidered and worfhipped men 
and names as their proteding deities :— We do not.^— We are 
therefore wifer in this than our heathen forefathers :-— Bat 
are we not as ignorant in the origin of names as the an- 
cients ? — ^The ancients invented llrange and incredible Tories, 
to account for their appellations : — We do the fame— -and we 
very often quote their blunders, to fubftantiate our mi/iakes. 

Adam and Efve derived their names from the heads of the 
earth 5 and the family of Noah, like our firft parents, from 
the features of nature. Sbem, from Hem, border, with S as 
a prefix, which meant perhaps water oxjea, was the water 
or fea borderer. Ham meant border, and he was confequently 
the borderer only. Japhet, from A*v, the fea, changed to Af 
and Afb^ with Et, a diminutive, and /, head, meant the little 
fea head : And this name was the creek, the bay, the port, 
&c. 3 and from hence the people of the lands lying on creeks, 
or little feas, may be (aid to be defcended from Jafhei. 

Appellations may have referred to large territories, or to 
particular parts within which refidences were fituated. 
Names for the features of nature became alfo terms of allu- 
fion 5 and hence great confufioh in tranflation arifes ^om not 
cpmprehending thefe diftindions, and from not adopting ap- 
plicable words in rendering thefe general, particnlar, andal* 
lufive terms. 

The endings of names have always been efleemed of no im-* 
portance, and men have frequently, nay generally, omitted 
the lall fyllable, or have cut off fo much of this pofifixed 
word, by tranflation, as to leave the remainder of doubtful 
authority. Ignorant of thefe endings they have not attempted 
to render them. They are, however, in the defcription of 
nature augments or diminutives; or they mean territory, re- 
gion, land, &c. : In names of men they mean man, and in 
thofc of^ods they imply accordingly.— In the endingaof 
names I have, perhaps, in the following treatife fometimei 
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erred ) but it was a new fubjeft, which I haye more atten- 
tively confidored in this preface, and which even now may 
leqoire more inveftigation. 

la thefe names, and in the old roots of the worlds we have 
much to learn. I have ihewn you what the ancients knew, 
and what the moderns have benefited by their wifdom. 
Should we wilh to invedigate the meanings of thefe words» 
we muH not hunt for their imitative founds in allufive terms, 
inftead of approximating to their original applicable fignifi- 
cations. 

We ibould always remember that our old names are oom- 
pofed of monofyllabic words, as proved in every one which I 
have analyfed : And we fliould bear in mind that the./r^^ 
names for the features of nature are rarely the common words 
of any writlen language. 

I have fiated in this preface what our confonants as pre- 
fixes to old names imply. When I formerly wrote, thefil 
were unknown to me 5 but time and confideration have de- 
veloped their neceflary fignifications. More important will 
they be found, to thoTe who compare the fyllables of old lan^ 
guages> than can at firH be imagined. — ^There are fcarcely any 
compound names, which now convey all the exad ienfes by 
our lexicons* which they anciently imparted; and yet it is in 
many oaies delirable to know their ancient acceptations. Ta 
the imports of the prelixes in this preface, added to the roots 
and poftfijoes of worda, are we then indebted for thefe mean* 
lugs in a great variety of inftances.-*-Thefttbje£t is new, and 
of the utmofl: importance in the fearch of truth. Our letters 
are the elements of words; and many words may hereafto be 
iav«fti|^ted in our didionaries> from the imports of theif 
letlen. 

NO, NO-AMON, THEBES, MINIO, &c. 

JMTdiatiging to iV, and A^, the fea or water, to Au, No 
written in ibme M6S. Naih may be rendered the fea or water 
plaic^^Bttt as A^ an head, is pronounced Au, and Au may 
by page siiii. mean leKsitory^' Ihu niay imply the plain head» 
Of the plain teiritDiy, , 
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The word Tbeh comes from Taibh, the fea« in the fame 
maooer as Tbam, m the Thames, comes from Tambt the fea ^ 
and Tbeb or Taibh, the fea, may by a comparifon of farfaoea 
become a term for a piaioj as in the word TahJe^ and in Dim- 
ftahh, of which fee page 45. Es m Jis, in T^^^iy or TbeMi, 
means head : Thib^s will then mean the plain head« 

In Na the letter N may knply a plain y and O^ as men** 
tioned under the head of that letter, may mean head. Thiq 
place, accordisg toSanlbo, was in late times called Mnio; 
in which Min is aifo OaelLc fyr a plaia^ and i«, a change of 
la, territory or head territory^ 

The words NihAmon, totally unknown, have oecafioBed 
long difquifitions ; and the reader muft naturally expc&much 
learning and little proof from commentators.—* Several places 
have in confequence of un&ilfolBefs been affigned by authors 
for its ancient fituation ; and cbancf in this infiance has di* 
redded fome to 7!&#3^.— «f rom Ham, the fbn of Noab, or fron^ 
the Goi Amon, the name has by aU been fuppo&d to have 
proceeded : — Bat No meant as be£are, and^^^mm in this name 
iis, not what learned men fiippofe, but bordir iand.'^The fet- 
tlement then, tho* not fo old as Ham^ was certainly, from 
what is ftated on the word JupiUr, older than, the God Anwum 

llUloric writers veclsion a certain number of Kingi of 
^Uofia who have reigned over Upper ASg^tg -, butthefo 
authors knew not that all Ihia land may be proped|r termed 
.^B^Hopia 5 aod it appears from hiAory, that a @ieat part of i( 
was . fo confidered* 

The land of Upper ^gypte was no doubt named Mfffis^ 
or the plain hbad» from which, name its firft king was called 
tie plain bead man. ft was alfo termed Memnonp oc the plaia 
head lnud, from which name Memnon, (faid to be a King o£ 
^tJtifipki) or; the plain head chief, received his appellation^ 

lb t)ie mere paffiye matter of thp &lobe, men have xm^ 
wifely fuppofed, that the names of the^», moon, and Jars, 
the names of their gods, the names of men, of beqfis, of birds, 
of J^fbei, andof f^/ifej trereappUcaWe? nor hate they drftih- - 
guiflied between^tf^/Jrvi^ nouns, andthe/n^^ names of the 
fettlements of, the globe«-^But the worM lay originally before 
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xnaii^ and he was to name it from its formSj and its parts. He \ 

was not only to name its great features, but to contrive pro- 
per and diftinguifhing appellations for every portion, fo that \ 
one might not be mifiaken for another. This contrivance^ 
whether it flowed from the deiign of man, or emanated from 
fome higher fource, is eminently worthy of attention } and to 
difcover it perfedly, woald not difcredit an age more en- 
lightened than the prefenf . 

This defign or fcheme of giving names could have been 
tffeGted in nofqffible wety, bnt by varying the roots, prefixes, 
and pofifixes of words for the features of nature j and thereby 
forming the differing names, which we find throughout the 
globe. — It appears however evident, from hiftory, that no 
ancient or modern authors, from Herodotus to the prefent 
time, have fully underflood thefe names, nor the information 
to be obtained from their monofyllabic imports. Nor have 
they been enabled to elucidate the deraentary parts of the 
languages of the world, by analyfing their expreflions of com- 
pound terms, from the imports of their fyllables. 

I infer from the examples analyfed in this treatife, that old 
names contain all the words of ancient times, which refer to 
the features of nature : I conceive too, that thefe, with their 
allufive terms, comprife the elements of nearly all modern 
tongues ; and that when thefe primitive terms and their al- 
Jufions ihall become known, their original and allufive im- 
ports of words of langtuiges at prefent unknown, will foon 
become familiar, and will be eafily underflood by men of 
refearch. 

The word StaUe, Staple, and Tabh do not always proceed 
from fuch allufion as in this article : For in Cbipjiabie, So-^ 
merfet, this ending refers to the flream border. Accordingly 
we find that the Tbehiai is iwdered by the Turk's Said, or 
the fea heads but this tranflation feems not to agree with its 
old names. 

The NIGER, JOLIBA, CONGO, ZAJfR, ZAD, &c. 

The Niger orNiosRis, known by the name JoUha, Neel" 
$UAbced^ Soudan, or Sudan, Zad, 5cc, is derived from iW> 
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the fea> as in the Nile, Ger, Gar, or Gir, a lake or head, as 
in the article Germany, and is here a fea head, fea lake, or 
fea flream. 

JoLiBA comeif from Coi, Gol, otjol, an head, s^nd Av, the 
fea or water, varied to Ev, Iv, and lb, and means the water 
or fea head. 

But the NzoBR is often written Nigbris, or the Utile fea 
lake or bead; and it is accordingly rendered the Neel-el'Abeed, 
or ibe little fea bead, Nile; and from this name it would feem 
conneded with the Egyptian Babr-eUAbiad. 

The NiGB&is is alfo written Nigbit or Nigerit, in Ni- 
gritia, which lafi word is always rendered tbe territory of the 
Blacks} bat it means tb^ territory of tbe little fea lake, 

SouoAv or Sudan .is alfo ilated to mean the fame as Ni* 
gritia. The comitry of the Blacks : But here alfo Sou and S« 
is water or the fea, and Dan is lake, as in the Jordan ^ and 
the country of Sudan is alfo the territory of the water or fea 
lake. 

That Souda and Suda may be Arabic for black, \ will not 
difpute, but this adjediye is inapplicable fov th^ nan^e of thi% 
ibream. 

It has ixaen of old, and of late Jimes, conceived, that the 
Niger lofes itfelf in lakes and fands about Wangara j but of 
the real exigence of fuch lakes we have no certain accounts. 
We have, however, a fea lake in Afia without an outletj, 
named Van, or Wan, Gar alfo means a lake, but the word 
Wan^para means the fea lake territory, or perhaps the lake* 
territory. 

The KiGBR is fuppofed nei^r this place to turn fontherly, 
and to have no conne^on with the white (or ridge)* river of 
the Nile. — ^But it has been flated by Mr. Jackfon and others, 
that the Niger is the wbite river \ and Mr. J. fays, he received 
information, that in 178O, Seventeen black traders traced it 
into JEgyfte. 

The JoLiBA rifes on a ri^e in the middle of Africa, from 
which the Sanagal, or the little fea head 3 and the Gambia, 
or tbe lake water^ run wefl} and the Niger, eafi; and fome 

• Set (he urUcie WhiU Sea. 
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fappofe that after turning^ foutherfy it lofes its name in thd 
Zad, Zair, or Congo, 

The Niger, Zad, Zair, and Congo mean the fame, and 
fhoiild they be the fame ftre^ra, I might reckon from its 
length (of more than 4000 miles) that its head is much higher 
than hitherto eftimated — high enough perhaps to fend fome 
of its water into the Ah'iad, as well as into the Zair, as for* 
merly and at prefent alTerted. • 

But we cannot reafon on the courfes of rivers from namer. 
In defcribing the Cong ipountains^ authors call them from the 
ancients Monies Lump, and tranflate them Itmccr mountains, or 
fwmnidns of the moont The word Can or Coti is lake^ ihtn 
is often pronounced hard ng. Every country fbnds its riverf 
from fbme heads, and the Cong niountains fend their fhreams, 
no doubt, into the Coirao, or fea take, id like manner :— -but 
not qnly is Cong, a lake or water Lestd ; but Lon ox Lun meamr 
the fame. The Jifontes Luna are therefore the lake mountains ; 
and the mountains of the moon are oeooraphical bulls. In 
like manner, the mountains named ICumri or Komri, from 
whence the Abiadh imagined to flow, are as abfUrdly called: 
mountains of the moon ! 

Hflingara is faid to be called alfo Belad-el-TeBr, i. e. fby 
authors, the country of gold ! 

The Wad-eUGasui is faid to mean the ri*ver of the antelopes.^^ 
But Ga» corner from Gais, a torrent or flreap[), and El is bor* 
der, or a diminutive; and Wad-el-Gazel is a long and fertile 
yalT^, which torrents, or ilreams, water, and make fruitful^ 
and whofe inhabitants never dreamt of their ilreams being 
derived from antelopes ! 

But not only are thefe naines of rivers, thefe mountains of 
the moon, thefe aptelopes of African torrents, vulgar errors-, 
but I am forry to fiate, that no old nimes are rightly ex- 
plained: — ^They are all hulls itndi antelopes / — ^And indead of 
fearcbing for q)ithet5 reprefenting our ideas of the name$ of 
things, authors hunt for thejr allq^ons, or for qualities which 
thefe names have not attached to theni. 

Go is the fea, and Co^go may imply the fea lake or head, an^ 
the fame as the Nig^'. I^t u» now ibe what the Zad and thci^ 
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Zair moaB* Authors fappofe thait Z is iht fame as Di in 
words. The Zair may then be written D/air. Ea may be 
water by page xliii. ia the vford/ea : And with the letter S 
prefixed, which means confluence, this will imply the water 
confluence, or Xhejea, In like manner Ad is water, and 
with S prefixed in this name, it means alfo ibefea. The 
letter D will imply head in a variety of names, and Dfad or 
Zad implies the fea head or lake. In the fame way Av, the 
&a or water/ is varied to Au, Ar, or Air, as in the river Air 
or Ayr, ^-^ Air, water, with S prefixed, will mean the water 
confluence or fea, and D will imply head ; an4 the D/air or 
Zair alfo will mean the fea head, or the fea lake.-^AU thelb 
names then agree with the Niger .—But as large flreams run. 
ning into the fea are called fea heads, or little (^ heads, no- 
thing is to be drawn from names to prove the Niger and Ihft 
Zair to be a united ^ream. 

At 600 miles from its mouth, the Zair has been faid to be 
called Enzaddi, and it is aflerted that Zair means ^* roaring, 
turbulent, &c.:" And that Zad implies "frightful, terrific, 
&c.*'* But thefe are all inapplicable etymons.— ^^^, water, is 
the root of Zad, and Zaddi is its diminutive noun. The prefix 
£if means /^«: Enxaddt then implies the iittie fea bead; and 
this may not be the Zair, nor the Zad, but another branch 
of this flream. Notwithflanding this feeming difagreement^ 
if the Niger has Is poflfixed, the Zad may alfo have an / the 
fame 3 and En^Zai^ may flill be the Nigeris. 

Nearer Fezzan are the mountains called by Pliny, Atery 
from A, an hill, and Ter, land -, or from A, an hill, and 7Vr, 
border land ; and hence this word may mean the hiU land, 
or the border hill land. Others are called Sauda, and fuppofed. 



* I with not to censQre authors who endemvoor to eaplaln 
words.-- Btff to tpeak plainly, and without Jhttery or detraction: No 
eiffmologiat has comprehended these terns. Men are forever hnntini^ 
after nilusions, and the qnoHtiea belonglnff to names and things* It is 
easy to coqjnre np a shadow, but in prodncing the substance an insur- 
monntable difficulty has always obtained.— Were 1 to except a late 
critic on the word Jslamd, who has given rightly a partial ezplanatiott 
of this word, / know not another writer, ancient or modem, who hoe, 
treated one old namt raUonatty, To point ont, however, the several 
bearings of such terms, I have endeavonred in the Introdoctlon to^oB* 
plain this word more generally, in order to shew how others ought to, 
be aaatyiid. ^' 
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to mean Mack. But J, an hill, pronounced Au, often changes 
to Ou, with H prefixed we hay fiHou, stti hill, with S, which 
implies the fame> we have Sou, an hill ; Da is land ; and 
the hill land will be the import of Souda .^^Harutjb may be 
jrendered the harder beads.^^AXX thefe terms have been long 
nnknown. 

O 

Is called Oir, or the Spindle Tree» hy Gaelic writers* and 
Qtm, farfe or gorfe. — But in the Hebrew it is called Oirii 
which is a fpring or fountain : In which In is a variation of 
Jln» water, as in the river Inn, or as in the Itnry. 0-in is 
therefore ib^ water bead, and O, tho* not an Hebrew charader 
for the head or fpring, is a very a'ppropriate pidure or biero^ 
gfypbkk. Ogb or O is alfo an ear. Many other imports will 
occnr, as may be feen in the vowels A and U, which are 
4DmqiataH<P ^Ith P. 

OPHIR. 

jtv, tjie (esL, often changes to Ab, Af, Of, and Ofb ; and 
Ir is border or coaft. Hence Qpbir may mean the fea border, 
or tbe/ea coa/f. l^ven the phraff? of going to Opbir, may be 
i|aderftood alluiively, as we nfe the phrafe of going to fea^ 
Qpbir may moreover mean tbe bead border. But ignorance 
adopts many allufions> rehearfes many plaaiible tales, many 
ftrange ftories ; and we have enough of all thefe on the wor4 
Qpbhr, to (hew the exuberant fancies of man. 

OASIS. 

We have found that means head or fpung. As is wate^ 
in a great variety of names ; and a variation of Us, here Is, 
means territory ; and the water fpring territory may be tt^Q 
jimport of this name. 

At this Oafis, now called Skuab, was a Temple of Jupiter, 
x^imed Anton. Stwab or Sivab means ile water bead or fpring. 
territory. This Temple ftood at a place formerly called San' 
tariab, the holy border or temple didrid. Its prefent name, 
Vmmebeda, may imply, from the Gaelic, the caye of predic- 
tion. Amman moft probably means border land i bat if ^^ 
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fhould mean water inflead of bonUr, it will imply the water 
iandj or water bead ^nd. There is no term lefs onderfiood, 
than the eafy word Amon or Ammon. 

Major Rennell has fhewn^ from geometrical meafures^ that 
at Shwab was the Temple of Jupiter Ammon : In c6nfirmation 
of the accuracy of his numbers and of his lines, ufed for that 
purpbfe, I have here ihewn that its riames prove thefe to be - 
corredly adopted and laid down. 

P. 

The tree which gave name to this letter, hath not been 
difcovered by Gaelic writisrs. They call P« Peitb-boc) but 
thefe words have they no where explained. 

En is land, and Pen being head land, the letter P will 
mean head or point.— £f/£ is an infledion of Aiib, an head, 
and Bocan jis oottage^ i. e. little houfe : But An is a diminu- 
tive^ and Boe, houfe. Peitb-boc then is the hill point houfe ; 
and no tree was found to refemble it.-— This letter changes to 
B and to F. Its Coptic name is Bi or Pi— the hill or head 
point.— Perhaps the iignal houfe, watch tower, ligj^t-houfe^ 
beacon, or any high place, or hill town, may be reprefented 

by this letter^— In the ^thiopic P is called P^zi/, audits | 

figure in Bruce's Travels is correfponding to its name, to the 
name of the Coptic alphabet, and to that of the Gaelic— P^ n 

or Pa, in the Hebrew tbe lip, faid to be '* made by a puff 
between the lips/* feems not to anfwer as a defcription of 
this letter -, but as Betb or Beitb was houfe or town in gene- 
ral fituations—P^iJti feems to mean thofe on heads, or ifol^ted 
heights. 

I might make a diiiliDdtion between B and P, by flating, 
that the firfl generally refers to a ridge, the fecond to fome 
point, head, oread: And often this head is a round one, 
and flands fingly, or feparated a little from the ridge, 

PADAKARAM, - 

Thefe i^ords are totally unknown to commentators, and I 

Pa2(2» fuppofed to vaesax fruitful or cultivated. But the Frat 
is tbefea road: And as An and On fometimes mean road, by 

*e i 
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page 73> and Sadhofi or Padbon is Gaelic for a fea or water 
road. Padan will alfo mean ibe fea bead road.'-^AtLAU may 
come from j4r, border, and ' Am, Em, or M, a plain, and ibe 
fea road border plain maj be the import of Padan Aram, 

Thii name waft changed to AJj^ria, derived from As the 
fea, S head or heads, Yr bordef, and la land or territory ; 
and the fea head or road border territory^ is the meaning of 
this name: It is now called Mefofotamia. 

The PERRIZITES. 

Vrhen Abrabam firft pitched his tents in the holy land, 
that part eq/i and wefi, wad divided between the Canaaniies 
and the Perrizites. Authors unluckily have never reeognire4 
the imports of names, and have fuppofed this laft to. im|dy a 
nnllager ox z wanderer \ and that too without being enabled 
to give the lead reafon for the nfe of thefe terms in tranila- 
tion. I have fliewn in the following, that the Canaamhs 
'were inhabitants of the river of Jordan and its territory/**- 
And Paks, Pbihs, or Pilis, in Palefime and Pbiii/Ha, were 
names for the fea coaft, and meant ibefhallawfea bead or coefi. 
The letter l» often changes to itor !&; and hence P^tfi, 
Pb^s, or Pais, and Perriz or Pm; mean, the fatne. The 
Perrixites then were dwellers on the lands of the (hallow fea 
coaft : The Canaaniies inhabitants of the lands belonging to 
the river Jordan— -and only two nations were at this time 
mentioned from the featnres of naturc^^ as dividing this 
country. 

The word Perix^ Peris, or Pefrhk, might in after times be 
applied to other fituations where appropriate j but in this id- 
ftance^ ikiid at the above time^ we have no authoifity to fay 
more than here quoted.-^t appears tbto in thiir, and in V9- 
J'ious other iti^nces^ that many pftrts of the fcriptures are 
not underfidod* 

The PELASOI, 

'' A people &£ Greece, fuppofed to be one of the ikioft an- 
cient in the world. They firft inhabited Argolia in Fdb- 
ponnefu?^ Whi^h from th^ r^ceiyed lh# naike of ?W<9^a> 
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and about 1883 years before Chrift, they pafled into JEjaaoniSL, 
and were afterwards difperfed in feveral parts of Greece. 
Some of them fixed their habitations in £piras> others in 
Crete* Italy> and Lefbos. From thefe different changes of 
fit nation, all the Greeks are indifcriminately called Pelafgiansj 
and their country PW^jy tbo* more properly fpeaking it 
ihould be confined to Theffaly^ £pirus> and Peloponnefus in 
Greece. Some of the Pelafgians that had been driven from 
Attica fettled at Leamos, where fometime after they carried 
fome Athenian women, whom they had feized in an expedi* 
tion on the coaft of Attica. They raifed fome children by 
thefe captive females, but they afterwards dellroyed them, 
with' their mothers, thro* jealoufy, becaufe they differed, in 
manners as well as in language from them. This horrid 
n^urder was attended by a dreadful pcftilence 5 and they were 
©rdcred, to expiate their crime, to do whatever the Athe- 
nians commanded them. This was to deliver their poflefiions 
into their hands. The Pelafgians feem to have received thdr 
name from Pelafgus^ the firft king and founder of their 
nation." * 

*' Pelasgia, a country of Greece, whofe inhabitants are 
called Pelqfgi or Pelqfgiota. Every country of Greece, and all 
Greece in general, is indifcriminately called Pelafgia, tho* 
the name ihould be more particularly confined to a part of 
Thefialy, fituate between the P^eneus, the Aliacmon, and the 
Sperchius. The maritime borders of this part of Theflaljr 
were afterwards called Mugnefia^ tho* the fea or its fliore fiill 
retained the name of Pelafgicus Shaa, now the gulph of Nolo J* 

I have thus far quoted, to fliew the common mode of acr 
counting for names, — ^Tfaofe who wifli to examine this fur- 
ther, ihonldrconfult Pr^efor Marjb's Trad on thc^oUc Di- 
gamma, and what hath been written upon this Pamphlet in 
the Reviews, Clal&cid Journals, &c. 

The root of P€l, in Pelrfgiag was. derived ixKXtnAv, the fea, 
varied to Au^ Al, and £t P, as a prefix either to words for 
water or land, means *««</:—£«, land, with P prefixed, be- 
comes P^n, a tmnt for head land : and £/, here the fea, with 
the ftme prefix, becomes PW, and means th fea head, as it 

*c2 
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does in PeloponTiefus, and In a variety of other names. As^ in 
Pelafgia, may be alfo head, and Gidy which is tl^e fame as 
Tw, territory j arid the fea^bead bead-tcrriioty, h probably an 
import of this ancient name. 

This appellation was foraetimres written Pelafgi, and ren« 
dered by writers vagabonds i bat Pel may. imply as before, 
and Ar may be border or bead, and the Pelafgi and PeU^gi. 
may be fynonymous names; 

Thefe people were in later times named the Dattaida, in 
which Dan is the water or fea head 5 and Aid, from Aitb, 
may likewife be head, and Ae is territory 5 and hence Da^ 
naida, Pelafgi, and Pelargi are alfo fynonymes. 

In Hellas, the root E/ implies the fea. H has been ihewn 
to mean head or heads, and As is here a variation of Us, ter« 
ritory — fo that Hellas means the fea head (or heads) terri- 
tory : And to fhew that this is its import we have Gracia, in 
which, if G be changed to C, we ihall find that it im^ies 
ibefea bead or creek territory. 

It is faid that this fea head is now called Lrvadia, in which 
Iv is here the fea, and £/ or L may be head ; and Lvo may 
be the fame as Lev, in the Levant-^iht fea headf^^Ad may 
alfo be head, and la, territor}-, and this name, and thofe 
which have before been explained are fynonymes. 

. But I have proved in Pbilifiia, that the diminutive Is means 
there Jballow, and As, Ar, or Ad on the contrary, as having 
broad vowels, may be augments, and mean either great or 
deep. The fea of the Levant, from the accumulation of the 
mud Oil the Nile, is a Jballow fea-bead : And as Aigam is 
Gaelic for tbe deep, the JEgean Sea may be the deep fea. — 
^f^ofgia then may mean tbedeep fea^bead territory, and include 
all the land around this fea ; in which cafe the Pelargi will 
imply tbe deep-Jea bead'-ianders, and this may be an appropri- 
ate name for them -, but of this the iHAer will judge. 

The word Pelagus is faid to be Greek for tbe/ea, or tb^ 
diptb of ibefea; ■ but this word too requires -analyzing. Pel 
bere means as before, /? is a diminutive, and ^^ is an aug'* 
ment by page Y. of this Preface ; and asC and G are cognate 
letters^ and were formerly ufcd for each other, Jg wiU alA 
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4^ a diminutive, zndJg an augment. But ^^ will meaa 
d£€f as well as great, and Pelag will mean the decpjea head^rr 
JJi will be region, and Pe}agus, indead of the fea, &c. wiU 
mean the deep fea-bead region, Tbi» fea \» i\GSfr called by th,e 
Turks Acdenis or jfcdemz^ io whic^ we ihaxre jfound -^^9 ihe 
deep or deep, and Den from En, wa^r, he;re the le^, lyitb D, 
\d)ich means head, prefixed, will imply the deep fea bead : Is 
or /z may be ^variation of Us, region) and the deep fea head 
region may be the import of jicdeniz, Bnt if we confider the 
name j^gean as a diminutive noun, then Jz or Is will become 
9 diminutive, an4 -^^^^^ ^i^i mean the deep, liipUfe^, head^ 
or ib^ little fe^ depp hea^. 

Jn Pelargi the G may be changed to Ci and the fy llables 
of Pelarchi - are tranfpofed in Archi-pel, the prefent vulgar 
name of this head : To which if we add Ag, deep, we fhall 
find that the word Archipelago means the h^a^^anders, deep 
fea-head. 

It is my lot to differ in every indance frpm other men, 
where proper names ar<B conoerued.' Bullet, \n his Celtic Die- 
lioo^ry^ ^llow^ all thefe old names tp be loft, and yti this 
writer, and every oth^er author, l^as for ages endeavoured. to 
explain them from the common words .of mankind! £vep Mr. 
Gough, Mr. Ledwich, and other?, lyhp have highly cenfured 
the temerity of authors in attempting to illnftrate them,, have 
not themfelves refrained from giving what they confidered 
their imports, aiid have in their explanations univerfally failed. 

Nothing then but a clofe aiid laborious inyeiiigatipn cai;^ 
poffibly lead ta a train of rationally eilimating an(^ refojvf og 
the long-loft imports of tl^e old names around us : ^nd no* 
thing but an attentive examiimtjion of the fynonymous roots^ 
prefixes, and poft fixes of names throughput a great part of 
tjie globe, hath led to the folution of the imports of the n^qie^ 
of diftant regions, explained in this wor^^ 

I have fhewn that the name Pelafgiawas derived from the 
territory ground the jEgean Sea, and the Pelafgi were confc- 
quently named from it. We have therefore not fearched 
fbrpad fqt this peop)(?, but have found them on this fea 
^rder^. 
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Peloponnefus is derived from Pel as before, Opon is headland', 
which is often the name of iflands in this fea, and Nefe is 
nofe or point. The claffical account of this word, importing 
its being the Ifiand of Pelops, is an abfurdity fuited only to 
tnythohgical digefiion : And aftoniihed muft the reader be, 
when he is informed that all the defcents of nanies whicli 
have been taught, and all the genealogies of gods and god- 
defles which have been delivered to the world, are nothing 
but tales of fidion and Tories of ignorance. 

The Pelafgi have been brought from various parts of the 
globe, and have been fuppofed to have given names to didant 
parts of the earth. In like manner a modern author has en- 
deavoured to Ihew^ that anciently all Europeans, including the 
inland &2ites, were Goths, (i.e. Seamen!) and that all the 
Celta (leadlandersj were Jiupid wandering tribes without any 
fixed habitations / 

We are forever inapplicably naming lands fron^ men. Jte- 
cently have we feen learned differtations on the Pelafgi. — 
Men ' imported • as adv^turers into Gracia, Ionia, Tbf acta, 
Macedonia, Thejfalia, Src;— ^Juft fci our own hiftorians import 
into J?n/ai;i whole nations of jftfnztf^ii, Belga, Hedui, Bibroci, 
&c. froixl the Continent : Into Ireland hordes of Menapii, 
Belga, Gauls, Finns, Scythians, and Cumbri, from the Conti* 
sent : Into Scotland, nations of Pi/is and Scots from Siberia, 
&G.— Whilft the firft of thefe were limply Britons, and named 
from the featured of their lands :— The fecond all honeft 
irifbmen, and named from their fituations :— And the third, 
the Pids 9nd Scots, the pointlanders and the highlanders all hardy 
Scotchmen, and named from the fe^ heads and high lands of 
their kingdom. And when reader ihall we flem this tide, to 
increafe which, for more than 2000 years every adventurer has 
contributed his urn, and difpenfed his ftream, and in which 
our moft learned critics have fwam with the torrent, without 
perceiving t|iat their courfes have led to a fea of delufion ? 

R. 

B, Er, or Jr may be border or head— it is faid to mean 
^optii^uity, lengthy &p. R often cbanges to L^ and Buisj^ibp 



^Gaelic lUiiae of tbe letter R, cbapg«# tp Luu, a Utije fea. 
£iiiris alfo a way or rood. It is calkd tbie iplder tree by tbe 
Jfifk' In t}se Hebrew it is oi^ned ^j^ Rifi>, quafi l{e/& or 
libf^ an head 5 and Bis, m bead« is 9)^ C^9eljc fpr ^ king. 
It 18 called Bo in the Coptic^ and in the Gaelic Bbo, which 
may be written Rfnigb as 10 Borougb, and in which jcafe it 
alfo n)eans h.ead. Jt as continaity may mean Rowing, &:c. 
In Bwer, Avy water, changes to 7<e^ 3 'Eir means great, and 
the initial B flowing y and Bimer, the great flowing water, or 
tbe great flream. River then is a more expreffive term than 
Ji'von, which meaos only the great ivater. 

ROOTS pf WORDS. 

Rdots of fVords are varied as underneath, 

< 

An, water, i8^varied to On in the Onqr, io t^ 10 ihe C^/;^, 
to /« in the Inny , to En in the Enian. 

Ai, At, or As, water, changes to Ed, in tiheSdeo, to &, 
an Eton, to & in the Efopus, to Id in die Idel, to £ in Itona. 
to Is in the (fis, tQ Qi in the Odel, to Ot in the Otter, to Os 
in the Ofphagus, to Ut in tbe Utus, to Us in the Ufway. 

Amb or Av, water, fyoonymes Ab, Af, Ap, Aph, &c. 
changes to £9^ ia £verton, to A; in the f v4> to 0?^ in the 
Ovis, &e.icc. 

Au, water, derived ftom itf^f, rynpnymes Ar, AJ, A^, Ah, 
&c. varies to Ev in the £uel or Ewe), to Or in the Ore, to 
ttr in the Uce, to Ella the Elea, to IJ in the i/a, to 01 in 
the CMiaa, to Ut in the Ula, &c. &c. 

£9^, or ^, or Ex, water, is 4^4)r 4^ at Aimouth, Q^ 
or Oat at Oxon, l^ at Uflc, was Ifc in Ifca Damnoniorum, 
nowj^or^. 

Qiebe, otberwiibsO^, O^A, or O^, water, is Qek in Ocking- 
toa, is Ec in Ecdeibnrne, kc. 
' Eau, wUeh is 4iie iaaie as An, water, may have 25 variar 
tlons. £tfi feems alfo to have been written for Ad, an4 may 
bave the fiuae ebanges. ^i^ will likewife have the chanjje^ 
4a|entioQed in paeesliti. 

*e4 
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I have here fhewn fome of the changes in the roots or 
words for water^ ibeAtn, &c. — ^The variations of appellations 
for hills and for other parts of nature are nearly the fame^ 
and are fully explained in this treatife. 

ROMA. 

The word Av, the fea or water, varies to Ov, and this to 

Om. The letter R means border or head ; Rom then may 

imply ibf water bead: And as Aa or A, by page xliii, means 

^ territory, Roma implies the water bead territory. See a longer 

account in page Ixvii. 

S. 

In the Hebrew. Sin or Shin is faid to be tf iootb, and writers 
aflert that it is ezadly alike one : But we cannot allow that 
teeth were hterogl3rphicks for the features of nature.-— 5 may 
be written Es, and mean water 5 or^orJEr^ and mean hill- 
It is called by Gaelic writers Sail, the willowy but I Aould 
confider SaU, the fea, and derive it from Av, Au, AI,. or jBi, 
w^ter, and Sail, the fea (from which comes our word Sailer) 
would be the water confluence ; and S would mean head or 
confluence.— Many other imports may be found for S, as well 
as for other letters already mentioned. S is often written for 
Fand H.'-'S before E and / is generally pronounced Sb, 

' " Sin or Zin, a city and defert fouth of the. holy land in 
Arabia Petrea, is faid by authors to give name to the Wilder- 
nefs of Si»/' — But tbis is a great mifiake, *' Scripture diflin- 
guiflies two cities, and two deferts of Sin^ The one is written 
Sin with Samecb : The other Txin, with Txade:* (The He- 

. brew Tzade is the Arabic Sad, .and this means the water 
head, and the letter as a bieroglypbick aniwers to its import.) 
*' The firfl of the above cities was near ^gypte, and the Red 

, Sea. The Hebrews were no fooner out of this fea, but they 
were in the Wildemefi^ of Sin, which is between Eiim and 
Sinai. 

Tlie word In is land. £ means heidor heads; and the 
headland, and not Ac cities^ gave name to this portion of 
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Arabia ; and the Ck^ic S, fonned like oar C, was its bkra^ 
glyphiek or (jmbol. 

In the Coptic S is S'tmat in which Ima may mean the bor- 
der land oi ^gypte, and Sima the head border land 3 and this 
iSatnecb alfo implies :— the Coptic S and its name refer then 
diredly to the head land of Sin. From hence it is plain^. that 
—the Greeks borrowed- the letter Sigma or Shta from the 
. Copts } for the land of Sin is a proof of this, as was thtf land 
of the Delia, that they derived their letter Delia from JEgypte.^ 
That they were indebted to the Copts for other letters, will 
ealily be granted, from what has been advanced concerning 
them. 

The SEGONTIACL 

* In the defcription of the Siganiiaci, Bicbard ftates that thqr 
bordered on the Kennei. I have accordingly, render^ their 
.nanie from this lake,:, and its hills ; but on rcconfideriog this 
fubjed, I doubt Bichfds authority. The Cemmaim ipeaji^ 
ibe JbdWnu lake bead landers} and Sileb^er implies the bill 
fortrefi or camp.— -Fin m^Vmdonum, from In, land, and F.a# 
head, means the faatye as Sil, and Donum b camp, and the 
fame as Cbefier.^^ln Segoni, Segb, or Sigb, pronounced Se 
and Si is Gaelic for an hill or head, and Gon, from On, land, 
^ , with Cor 6 as a prefix, which means inclofure, often implies 
inclofed land, a fortrefs, or camp, as in Rerigoma, and in 
S^ganiitm in Wales: Ftndonum, Segon, vfnittn Segont, »nd 
Sdcbejter, are therefore fynonymous names \ and the Segrni" 
Had muft have been named by Cafar, from their town and 
territory around, and not from the Kennei or Jballaw lake, 
which the Cenmaimi from name mud have pofleffed. 

Should it be fuppofed that Cof/ar meant to diftingniKh the 
people of this country by thofe of the lake heads, and thefe 
of its bottoms or low lands — jig or Eg may from' the Gaelic 
mean bottom, and Es or S implying water, may become a 
prefix in Seg, fuppofing it to mean the water bottom : On h 
land, and the lake lowlanders naay in this cafe be the Segour 
iiaci : But by thu tranflation, the naone Caer Segoni, which 
was the Britiih name pf SUcbe/ler, will not be the fynonyme 



of SiieisJUr, nor ^ VinJamm, will deftfoy the fuppofitioo 
here infifted upon ; and this and what is ilated above wiU 
prove, that Richard's authority is not well founded : But the 
reader's furpriiie at this will ceafe when he has read the notes 
in the following abridged Traniktion of Richard's 6th 
Chapter. 

\In a few inflancas 1 have referred to the Gaelic language 
for words explanatory of old narnes^ which have not been fa 
^>plieable as thofe obtained from the general diredions of this 
pcefaoe--^I will feleft cne example* 

DUROCOBRIVIS. 

DufoooMuis of the Idnerary was formerly Durocbri^ihe 
fiHgutarmuBber w word Alter Brm, is chaftg^d in die ab** 
UAp^^kinlto Brims, tmdDuroc to Duroeo^ 

JXnf*^ imports the head border land^ from B, (or B^be), 
t piefix for head, Vir, border, and O^, land* Btitibebead 
hfdiflami i6« plain by page *1 $ ^and At is bill, n^pkm 
it//> QtiiUfbAi, 4S thorelere the Cgmficatton of this name. 



BLACK DOWN. 

The B^ty of letters as prefixea to roots may be farther 
ducid^tod in tlie.naaie of JBAvi D^wn, a large traok of hill 
land. in. Devon, Somerftt, 4pc. This name is, in ooepsu^t tf 
thii range of hill land^ move prsyerly oiUed Bi^bdm-, and 
is derived from the root digbi an. hill. The letter A (or ^f ) 
oa^lica border.or centinnify, ^and ia veiy loften changed to ir« 
which meana the imie.«<-£ impliesrbead cut beads. This hill 
iand has maiqr {urojeAing heads of land s and the beads' bor« 
der ia the ,£^|nUleatioQ of Ae two £rft letters ^t*^But tb^ head 
heiif in oM names is an eipieflion for a plain ^mrBlaigb thep 
miimoMAefltmhUly.9xABl^bdmf(fi%J^ IHh 

pUes ibs flam biil land^^Tb»twmi Aigb is fovetimes written 
4^» -And changed to Au\ and beneeijBA«is!:ia:nrritteii Blw» 
iMact and Black -^ .and Blach^dmn is: the false ^s^^ BlmgMm. 

• :..::..■. ... . . . _ / 
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MOUNTAIN. 

In the word Afefm^tftff«->0» or Own is the firfi root, and 
this xneaDs land. The letter M implies head % ^nd Mon o^ 
Afi9«» is the bead or hill land :-— We-iidd Tarn to this word^ 
which alfo exprefles head Iand> land feems to be a tranflatic»9 
of Moun. T^ whole word can therefore only be applicabl/ 
u(bd where continuous heads of land are fo denominated. 

SAMARIA 

Is faid to be derived from Sbomeroth which authors traoflatCA 
", His leest his firifon, bis guard, bis tborn, or his diamond,''^-'^ I 

.How is it pol&blc to conceive that the name of the cwiniry 
andcitjf of Samaria can refer to either of tbefe improbable epi- 
thets ?«— Rather let us fiippofe that the Hebrew langu^gehath 
loft the import of this oamej >tban briug fucb filly es^plaaa- 
tions ftopa it. . 

The city of Samaria is Cud in the 1ft of Kings xvi. and 214* 
to have been built by Omri, King of Ifmel ; and it is ftated, 
tbatbe bought the HiUtf Samaria rfSbemer the owner> which 
bill in Hebrew is called Sbomeron.^^'^iaX in Kings lft« xiii* 
and 32> *' 49 yean before the reign of Omri,'' mention i9 
made of the cities of Samaria. 

From unikilfulaeft in names this laft text bas beenab* 
lordly commented upon, and writers have fiippofed that ^* its 
author lived in the time of Jeroboam, and wrote of tbingf 
and places, as they were in bis own days, hc*'^* 

Give me leave, reader, to remark, that altho* the Icriptures 
fpeak of men's giving names to places, it may neverthelefs in 
various inftaaces be proved that the ^ces.^ve namea to 
thele very men it and in the inftance before you, wehavf 
one diriS proof of this.— In the text laft cited, *' TheCi^iK$ 
^Samaria die mentioned 4Q years before theCixr ^ Samaria 
was built. Saukmisl was Ihm the auAfU namoqf the eounisyi 

• Sec Dodd's tole. 
t It is stlUa Moiawn b^Mf, that Mn eav» nasMs to Batient. f n 
like BMBDcr men believed that tbe son noved roond tbe eartb ; and 
loibna eoBmanded It to stand stUl. TIm Propbets wrote aecordinir ^o 
ccngwB opinion in these aassi; and, tbe moral doetrlaes which ib^y 
taoghl are no way lessened in tnUh by sa^h opialqns. 
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anj.this name defcended notfnm Sbetner before he was born, 
nor from hu hill of Samaria, as authors aflert ; bat from a part 
of the territory of Paleftme lying between Judah and Galilee, 
deriving its name from ji*o, the fea or water, with the prefix 
S implying head, as in the Savtis, which means the fea head. 
—-Soften changes to M, and 8a*u becomes Sam in Samos, the 
iea territory : And the fea bead border territory was the import 
of Samaria, 

In time the hill which belonged to Sbemer, whofc; nanie 
was derived from this land, and meant tbe/ea bead borderer, 
was to become the chief city. It had much water on and 
near its territory ; and Sam here too was an applicable name 
for this water head^ Ar was alfo bordej", and la, territory; 
and the name of the country^ became a proper name for tbe 
eUefdty. 

This 18 a plain statement. In the Hebrew name Sbomeron, 
Sbom, or Som, meant the fame as Sam, Er the fame as jtr, 

.... . ' 4. 

sod On, land, the fame as la. 

^ • 

. From the above it evidently follows, that men who know 
not the imports of thefe names, are in certain cafes unfit for 
commentators on the fcriptures, and for writers on ancient 
hiftory ; and this too not only on account of the literal mean- 
ings of thefe appellations, but alfo on account of their fre« 
quent allufions.— 5tfifftfria, Gilead, the Pirriadtes, the Ca^ 
naamtes, &c. &Ci are inilances in point, and I wifli the reader 
to refer to our comments on' thefe ituXs, in order to be more 
fully informed on thefe obfervations. 

T. 

The Hebrew T is called by authors a Termmus or Cnfs : I 
might with naore propriety call it a Gallows j^^Mr. Baxter af- 
ferts that it hath both the fliape and found of an bammer.*^ 
Iriih writers call this letter Teine, but feleft no tree, nor af- 
lign any reafon for their appellation.—- It is pronounced T^e, 
and often feems to be written in words TV. which like Ce or 
Oe, means land ; and Celte is head land. — It may alfo meax^ 
headorhoufe, from its clofenefsof pronunciation to' TVi^if 
or 71^i^.«— As Trine it may mean fire> light, &C.5 and in the 
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Weft of England we formerly ufed the expreffion of " Tnns 
the candle,'* for lights or give fire to the candle.. As Tanezn 
inflexion of Tan or T^m^ it means water or land: And in 
various tnftances Tain may imply the head land> the head 
water, or the water head. In the Coptic and Greek it ia 
called Taur^Tetghe, Teegbe, Tee, or T is the fame as D, head ; 
^jIu is water, and Tau is alfo. the water head 5 or the water 
flowing from fome hill, or forming fome water bead, or 
llream.— But Au may alio come from^, an hill, pronounced 
Au, and then Tau may be the head, or the bill. 

I have fully proved that the trees of the Gaelic alphabet do 
not explain their letters j and that author's whims, concern* 
ing the Hebrew and other hieroglyphick charaders, have not 
illuftrated their imports. . Nothing but the peculiar ufes of 
letters, in defcribing the features of nature, cad explain the 
reafons for their being employed, in the words which convej 
to our minds the ideas of fuch features. 

The TINE. 

Monf. Bidlet, in his Celtic Didionaxy, fays^ that the im« 
ports of all the old names of the univerfe are loil-— >'' ixcejfl 
ihi^efor rvuers^ — and he derives the Tine from Ty, two, and 
'fyn, double — ^fb that the Tme is rendered by this laborious 
writa:— /fe Pww-douhU — — ! 

I..had intended in a few pages to have ihown, that the 
3>ames of rivers are totally unknown, as wdl as thpfe for other 
features of nature, and for all the fettlements of the world | 
but having explained the Tin$ in pages 39 and 30, as well as 
the. names of many other ilreams throughout, this work, I 
fhall omit the giving more in this preface, than only juft to 
mention, that the Tine may come from An or Am, water, and 
T, head $ and mean the head water, or the water or fea head. 
*-The Teign will alfo imply the. fame. The Ttber tmj alfo 
come from. 7113 or Tiv^^ a change of T^v, thfsfea, and £r> 
head : But this dream may otherwife be rendered as in the 
introduAion* 
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The TANAIS, now the DON. 

. Thk riyerii generally derived from Pl«turch*8 origin of Us 
luiinb.<^Th^ ancienCs and fnodeni9 agree in the following 
account: 

*' Tamist fkyn Ptatarcb, is a river oSSeyiKa, formerly called 
the Afimmaatt r!ver» becanfe the jimazdta batiied themfelves 
therein ; bnt altered its name npon this occafion. Tanais^ 
the £» of Ber^us and Jbx/ifpe, one of the Amazons, became a 
vehement hater of the female {ex, and looking upon marriage 
as>ignomihioos and difliononrable; applied himfelf wholly to 
martial affiiirs. Which fo oiffended KifniKf^ that ihe caufed 
him to fall peffionatdy in love with his own mother. Tme 
lt>is, at firft he withftood the force of his paflknii but finding 
he cotdd not vanqniih the fatal neo^ty of yielding to divine 
lmpoire> and yet defirons to prefervehb refped and piety to* 
wards his mother^ he fiang himfelf into the Amanman river^ 
which was afterwards called Tanais, from the name of the 
young man. 

In this river grows a plant which is called Walinda, refem- 
Ming a cblMvert. Which the inhabitants brbifing and andnt- 
iti^ their bodies wtth the jaioe of it, find themfelves in a con^ 
dition better ilble t»endlsii<e the extremity of the cold; and 
for thftt reafon, in ^leirown kinguage, they call it Bmfus's oiL 

In this river grows a fione not unlike to cryfial, refentMing 
ihe flwpe bfa man with a crown upon Us head. The fione 
whoever finds whenthe King dies, and has it ready agafaift 
the time that the p^le meet upon the banks of the mat td 
tfatiiba ti<Bw86voreigo> itprefendy eleded King* andredeives 
the fcepter of the deeeafed Prince : As CU/ifion relates in his 
third book of PlaiHs \ and AfiJMnhtt gives os the fimie a^^ 
ixmnt in his Mt book ii Sumts. 

Near to thil i4ver alfo lies a mountain, in the kngnqfe df 
the natives caUed Srixaia, which figoifies the Ent^beadif^ 
Slim. ' And it^ was fo cdled upon thiff occifion, Pbyms \an» 
ittg loft hb fifier Helle near the £iimii» Sea, and as nature la 
jufiice required, being extremely troubled for his lofs, retired 
to the top of a cert^n hill to diftorthen himfelf of his forrow. 



At which tiin^ certain Barbariatu efpying bim«. and moanting 
up the bill with their amis itk their hands, a gold-fleec*d ram 
loping out of A thicket^ and. leeilig thtt lAvilCitQde oooiftg, 
with articulate language, and. the vokct of a maii» awakemd 
Plryxus faft afleep, as being lired with his jowmey, and o^ 
pr^ed with fioitow, and taking bim upon his baok> carried 
himX.o(kicbos\ and from this accident it wasi that the momi^ 
taimms prooaontory was called the Ram's Fon-tmd. 

In this mookitaill |p*oW8 aft herb« b)r- tte Btarbarkau called 
Phyjfat not onlifce oar comtiioa ru0k Which if the fon of A 
former mother have it i& hi* pofleffion, be can neviaf b6 m* 
jured by his ftep-dame. It chiefly .grows near the place which 
Ss (ii^ed Bonos' s dea> and being gathered is Colder than Ih^* 
Sat If any ftep*dame be fortfiing a defign agaitifther ihi|iil«' 
lav« it fets itfelf oti fire> a Ad. ienda forth a bright flame. By 
which means they who are thus warned, avoid the danget 
tbey are in ; b$ Agaibo the Samian leflifies in hia feeond book 
of the Sgfibian Belations.** . 

'' Tanais" fays the tranflator of Herodotns^^' This river 
ia. now called the Don. According, to Flntai«h» in hisTkea- 
tife of celebrated Rivers, it derived its name from a yoim|^ 
man named Tom, who. avowing a hatred for the female ie% 
was by f'imus caufed to fed an mioataral pafflon for his owa 
mother, and he drowned hsmfelf in coDftqnence io this 



river." 



Thus, reader, were the OHdmh ann^ed with Am abfnvd 
fobiea of claflic writers. Their traaflators and eommebtatoff 
flill quote thefe fij^iens ftr imr m/hm^^0n.*^'Bat the 'Dtmis i$ 
derived from. Tan or Tarn, which is heve tha finM as TOii j-^ 
jGs is head, and the water bead head is its import.* The 
Dan means the water head. 

Nothing can be conceived aiaiixreal varianoe with neafea^ 
lha& our a&dent and modem eapofttioasAf aames; aad il 
ifiBy aot yet> perhaps by fome, be deetned fcog cm^i^ for 
ignoraace to have reigned^ or 3060 yean ! 

* tbla streaib or head falls into iKe water keadofAxof, 
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TARSHISH, TAR, TARTARIA. 

. Scriptures fpeak of the ihips of Tarjlnfi. . And ibe Seventy 
limietiiDes tranflate this word ibi fia. It is faid, that the 
icriptures gave alike the name ilups of Tarfiyb, to fuch as 
were fitted out at Eaaan-Geber on ibe Red Sea, as to thofe 
which failed from Jaffa, and other ports of the Mediterra« 
nean. Jofepbu% (and many othen) fiqipofes Tarfinjb meaiitf 
Toffiu in Ctiida. The Seveafy, St. Jerom, &c. fuj^fe that it 
implies Cartbage. Eafebius derives the Spamards from this 
word. Others again'iay, that it means Turns, others Tart^fiu, 
and others T&^/Stf .-— Bat no on( has analyfed the name. 

I muft not follow authors* tracks, in which they have loft 
themfelves. . Suffice it to fay, that Amb or Av is the fea. 7 
or D means head, and Tomb or Tav will imply a fea head* 
Tav changes to Tdu and Tar, and ftill means a fea headi Is, 
a diminutive, with the prefix S, becomes Sis, and'poftfized 
to Tar, forms the word Tarjis, which is pronounced and 
vrAtXtxkT^%'^ieLi%n,tbelitth fea head, or tbe fed port. 
* . For border land we write Ham, which is border only, where 
Jami is. underfiood. We call a fea man a tar, where man is 
fopprefied. Our dictionaries have given no derivation of this 
name, except from the tar vfed mfb^s ! 

The north lea of Afia was formerly fuppofisd to come very 
near to the Euxine, Cafftan, and Oral Seas', and Tar being 
lea', it was repeated in Tdrtdria, the feas' territory. 
,wWe have not heretofore been enabled to render any names 
rightly .r-rHereaftec it is to be hoped we may rationally ac- 
count for did af^ellations. 

U 

. . In page xliii. we. find that Vu ox U may mean land or 
water ; and as A, O, and U are wrRten for each other, and 
j€ means hill, (7 will alfo imply the fame :— With R, border, 
annexed, Ur will imply the border land, or water border, 
hill, &c. — C7by Gaelic writers is called Ur, which they term 
Hbath. Efvery thing upon earth hath been reported of tbefe let* 
ters, and of tbe words farmed by them, except vibai design in 
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anient times wifely hefiowed. Of Vr I have fpoken under the 
letter A. From what has been faid of letters it is plain » that 
tlicy referred to natural fituations : And altho* I have not af- 
certained from whence they all came, I have difcovered places 
to which fome of them related, as hieroglyphicks or f7mbols5 
atid thefe {how, that the remainder were alfo taken from the 
features of nature, the places of which are not at prefent per* 
fedly afcertained. 

I wifh the reader to confult Lloyd^s Archaeologia on the 
changes of letters. This author treats more fully on this fub- 
je£k than any other writer. 

In the Hebrew the letter V\ Vau, Faw, or Wow, may im- 
:p\y the wator head, ^c. ^c-rrQur jT is ^n M inverted,— ^ 
•^ad 'Soften c<;bange to ikf. .. 

Qf the WEALES, or WEALAS, or the BRITONS, 
fo c^led hy the SAXON.S. 

The .Britons were called as dbove, apd no juft derivation 
has been given to this name. — 'Ub^s been lately a0ertedtoo-r- 

" That when (be Saxons gave the name Wealas to the J9ri- 

tons, tbey di/Hngui/bed thofe wbo bad retired into Kbbkou or 

•CoENOBiA, by tbe name- Co'SiV-W'EAi^A^} ^ud • thai- their ^oun* 

4ry nvas thus called Cornwall orCoRMUWAi^t : 'that »Co«n- 

Walbs." 

To this account I beg to fay, that I have ihewn in this 
book that Wallia may come froo^ Galia, Wal or Weal means 
headj — Es or Is was ufed with part of the name of the 
country, to form what is common, fometimes a noun, and at 
other times a diminutive noun, for the name of the people. 

Cornwall was pronounced formerly Cornou, Cffmol, and 
Comal, which (as Ou, 01, and Al mean great, and Com, horn 
or corner) meant the great bom or comer. The ^in Wal was 
a prefix only, employed for producing a (Ironger fyllable:— - 
But neither Com, nor its augment, Al or Wal, had any con« 
nedion with the word Wealas or Weales, — Weal referred to 
Bri, in Britain, and meant the fame; i. e. bead. And Cork* 
WALL, meant the great born or head, and the bead men, wlio 
were the Weales, belonged not to the name tof this county. 

*f 
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I confider raany works as ufeful and laborious undertakings, 
and for their authors I hav& the higfaell refped, and particu- 
larly for tbofe from whom the above quotation is taken ; but 
I cannot pafs by fucb provincial terms of my own part of the 
X nation, without correfting the miflakes of thefe worthy men, 

on their imports : The reader will then forgive my often not 
deferring to authors* names. 

X 

Is ufually pronounced as Z, fometimes as Ks, and at other 
times at Gz, 

m 

*■ 

Y. 

Y is fometimes afpirated as Yela, Hyela, a city, which is 
alfo written f^elia and Eleuj-^Ybla is pronounced Hyhla, 
Yungus is written Fungus and Ungus. l*he Y is fometimes a 
G ; Gate was pronounced Yate j and Yarmouth was of old Gtf - 
rienonum. The y is frequently an 1, and Yvodium was writ- 
ten Ivodium'j Yfiia, Ifne-y Yggade \^Z!i "wntitn Uggade, All 
thefe are referrable to other letters. 

z. 

Zeelandia or Zeelande is alfo written Selande, Zegira is 
written Geaara. This Jetter is fuppofed to be Ds, and it is 
^ generally called a flat S, and muft be principally referred to 
that letter. 

ZOAR. 

Tbefea border or head, is generally rendered yJw^// or little I 
From the old names of the world I have thus proved^ both 
in my former and prefent works, that the ancient language 
Wjis monofyllabic, thefe names being univerfally compofed of 
monofyllables^ which are flill found in ancient languages. 

To explain our ancient and long-loft compound names, we 
have firft afcertained their monofyllabic roots, with which we 
have demonftrated, that /r^^ji;^^ and pqftjixes were often em- 
ployed. The variations of roots we have defcribed in this 
preface for dreams.*-Thefe, for other features of nature^ we 
have every where fhown to undergo like changes. The prc^ 
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Jixes, tho' iSngle letters, were words, which perhaps, in early 
times, were hieroglyphicks for parts of nature. The poftjlxes 
were angments or diminutives, or words for territory, land^ 
&c.— ^All thefe combined, formed a compound word, expref- 
fing in words of this old language^ which are not yet Iofi« the 
features of the place, of which this compound was the name. 
-~There are often found too^ fjnonymous old names for the 
fame places and thefe were ancient tranflations of each other, 
and nfed to denote the features of the fame lands. — We have 
further more recent tranflations, fometimes correftly given^ 
and at other times not fo fatisfadorily fhewn.— Thefe fyno- 
nymes frequently and precifely point out, what the prefix ii 
in one, by giving a word at length for it in another. * They 
alfo often vary their foftfixes^ fo as to make each perfeftly iti- 
telligible.f The rooU too are frequently reconciled and better 
known, from their difitring, tho' fynonymous words. J — On 
the whole, from the terms ^ill retained in the old Gaelic and 
other tongues, we find nearly the imports of* every part of 
thefe names; and from comparing their fynonymous ex preT" 
fions with one another, we prove, — according to probability 
in fome,— to certainty in others,— what thefe terms were 
meant to exprefs.-^But more fully to fubftantiate our theor}', 
and to find whether thefe names, and their fynonymes, in- 
eluding thefe prefixes, roots, zn^ poftjlxes, were thus appro- 
priate, we need only to compare them with the features of 
nature, to which they are fuppofed to refer; and if with 
thefe they univerfally agree, then muft uncertainty generally 
ceafe to be imagined. 

I have now to clofc this preface and my prefent labours.— 
Many are the opinions concerning our ancient wcrds.-— J&z/^ry 
one communicates bisfentments, and no one comprehends theJuhjeH. 
After comparitig a vaft iiumber of old terms relating to the 
features of nature, &c. — Mr. Lhuyd, in his Archaohgia, >con- 
je^ured, ^* That anciently confonants were occaj^onally premifed 
(prefixed) to mojl of the words, (if not to all) beginning with vowels 

* ThoB ifanoph, Jlf^mef, or Memf, is in the Hebrew ifoph. 
t SordiduDam is now Salf«bary. 
X ReEJgoQia is now RibehestWf or rather Ribbglche^ter. $^ PH^ . 

28 aod %9. 
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andJequeUr And this conjefture has been confidered as wdi 
fouoded by learned men. 

The prefixes then in our names were recognized by Mr. 
Jjbuyd, who faw more from his great laboar in comparing old 
languages^ than any of our writers.-r-Before I knew that Mr« 
jLbuyd had treated upon this fubjed, I had amply pr6ved« in 
my firft work on names, that not only prefixes, but that roots 
and podfixes alfo, belonged to our words. 

Mr. U)uyd firft difcoyered thefe prefixed letters,* but he . 
knew not their ufcf , nor did I comprehend their fignifica* 
tions when I wrote my former treatiie. Mr. Lhwjfd adverted 
cot to the roots of words, nor to their poflfixes. He knew 
not therefore the parts, nor the combination of t^efe meni- 
bers. He underfiood not that letters were originally bierogly^ 
fbicks for portions of nature ; and when they were adqpted for 
prefixes, that they bepame thpir names.— Mr. Lbuyd therefore 
tranflated our names in Baxier*s GJoffary, and in other publi- 
cations, withotit comprehending them. 

We often bring to light a fingle point of a fyflem ', but wq 

feldqm invedigate all its particulars.-^I am therefore happy. 

to have patiently examined tbus far, and to have delivered 

Jome rules for difcovering thefe aqcient elejnents of language. 

In the conclufion of the Introdudion and Itinerary, I have 
finifhed with fome refieSions on my fubjedts. — ^This Preface 
more particularly requires my further obfervations 3 — and l 
dare not omit remarking — 

Tbat our miftakes^n tbe bjfiories oftbe ztforld^in our defcrif" 
iions of its parts^n'our comments on n^tboUgy^tn our rejearcbes 
on etymolopy'^on topograpby-^on geograpby^^on antiquities^^on 
ibeology, and particularly on names oftbe Bible, arifingfrom our 
'Unfkilfulnefs in tbefe appellatives — afford melancboly inftances of 
fvaat of judgment, in not difceming, forfo long a time, tbe obje3s 
to fvbicb tbey bave immediately referred, Tbeyjbew a dire^ ten' 
dency in men to believe wbat batb neitber been maturefy examined, 
nor duly comprebended\ and felting afde a competent exeretfe tf 
reafon and common fenfe in inveftigation,from age to age, as too dif- 
jicult-^ib^ prove-^Tbat our opinions may not, from generation to 
generc^tion, refifo rnucb on rational grounds ^ as on weak imagina" 
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iions, whlcb; infuch fiofes as lerein cited, produce ridkuhus and 
chimerical aNufions, or ludicrous and delujive explanations. 

On the whole, our Pagan, mythological, theological, etymolo- 
gical, topographical, geographical, hiftorical, and antiquarian, 
ftoriesy on old names, would ^11 volumes, and form extenjive libra* 
ries.'^Tbey are lading monuments f-^^And future generations will 
all&t afpecimen of them a nich, in every great colle&um, and will 
entitle them—'' Works of Credulity"— w<wib wherein reafon 
find refearch JUpt ', and wherein common fenfe blindfolded, cec^ed 
to ex&rcife her accuftomed energies, agaitift the vulgar errQrs tf 
ignorance, Jiiferfiition, and idblMiiy^ 
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PRBFACB. 
Page •%, llo« tl, for and, read antf EL 

•»»¥. note, for page 51, read II. IntrodvetioB. 

•Ixilv. line 15, for B (or Beighe) read D (or Deigke}. 

INTRODVCTIOKr. 

— xxxiii. line 4, for to leave, read leave to. 

xli. read at bottom Portua Jiins, or Portua leeius, 

xliii. Dear bottom read double vowela for double eonaonmtt. 

— ^ xiiy. for Eepirus, read Epirue. 

COMMENTARY. 

— - 26, line S, for BanOtarium, read Baadl0r^«m. 

44, liae 21, for failed, read sailed. 

— 56, line 16, for laps, read /te«. 
59, line 9, for was, read were, 

66, line 18, read «tond.— Line 19, dele to. 

— *- 73, line I of note, for A lead H. 

T7, line 2, from B, read B instead of F. 

— 9^, read no more than tbe bye road. 
— — ' 1 iO, read CmceaMM. 

136, line 3, after 15 miles, read rather IT. 

% — 139, line 12, from B, for worde, read camp. 
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T hath generally been imagined, that the old 
language of the world was compofed of monofyllables j and 
that mankind originated from the eaft. We know that ori- 
ental words contain roots^ prefixes, and pollfixes; but no 
author has fuccefsfully applied thefe, in analyfing the old 
terras for the features of nature* 

Few are the languages which will aififl as in the derivation 
of ancient names. Having long been in the habit of refer- 
ring to the initials of words, inflead of their roots; and 
knowing neither the roots, the prefixesy nor the poiilfixes be« 
longing to them, the difficulties which old words have pre* 
fented to the etymologiii, have compleatly (lopped his pro« 
grefs in the attainment of their primitive fenfes. 

I have already ihewn that the original names for the parts 
of nature, in time became obfcure^ and that mankind were 
then.led to enquire into their origin. £xplanations followed 
the fearchj and tranilations often became the new namea ol 
pistes. In fome cafes the old denominations were miflaken» 
as in our own ancient appellations} but in. general miftakes 
were, of late growthi and indead of fancy, early inhabitants 
eafily confulted the original language, and tranflatod &om it 
rightly. 

. In this \ate era it hath been fouiiid neceiTary to attend to 
various particulars. For afcertaining the denominations given 
.to kingdoms, provinces, diflri6ts« and people, vre mu& trac« 
them, in fome language, to their origin : We muft compare 
fyponymous words, and like changes in words, with cTne ano- 
ther *, and all thefe words and changes with the features 
which thej^ represent. We muft alfo afcertain the meariings 
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of thefe old denominations, by obtaining their tranilations in 
fome known language ; and from thefe means, we ihail be 
enabled to (hew what were their probable and original iigni^ 
fications. 

In various ages of the world, writers have repeatedly at* 
tempted derivations of thefe names; but, if we except the 
inftances which we have produced in this kingdom, of firitiih 
and Saxon tranflations, they feem in every country to have 
failed for the lad 3000 years ! — ^The Briions and the Saxonsp 
from the ancient language of this ifle, Imewfartly that Bri- 
tiih names were derived from the features of nature ; and, ac- 
cordingly, their tranilations of thefe old appellations mod 
times refer to them.— There arc, however, very fbw Brityb 
tranflations of our itinerary names.-^From the invafion and 
conqueftof thisifland by the Romans, the defcendants of the 
iSrH inhabitants feem to have been driven into Scotland and 
Ireland.* During the Roman times, thefe baniihed people 
were kept beyond the fea, and the Roman walls ; and sew 
coloniih fiom abroad may have fuppKed their places, and 
pofleflfed their tonds. But thefe, not being enured to war« 
weie, when the Romans left the illi8> foon- overcome by the 
warlike defcendants of the ancient inhabitants. In their rage 
to regain their long lofl lands, tbefi bore down tvery ibing before 
tbem, and drove the new fettlers even into the fea. The 
Roman Britons had incef&ntly implored' the Romans fbrper« 
msrtient fuccourj but failing in their prayers, they invited 
the Saxons, who had been their enemies, to their aid. The 
Saxons came, focceeded in demming the torrent of Scotch 
Invafion, but Dst up their own flandard, and became mafbers^ 
inflead of allies, of theii^ Roman Britilh cotonifb. This ne^ 
people carried their arms even to the lowlands of Scotland^ 
and became in time acquainted with the language of the 
country, and with its ancient names. It was natural fbr them 
to enquire into the primitive fenfes of the appellations of theit 

* I have b^ce supposed that the Welsh, were ool^nistSi iotrodaced 
after the Roman fnvaiioo. The iiamefl in the itinerary of Ronau tec* 
tftciiiBSts.iD Wales, btiac all Gaelic appellafttona, i knoiv noC •th^tvltt 
bow to account for such ftamcs : Qut of tshis tha hittorkai.reato will 
jiidse for himself. 
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fetdcments. 'they were «t)ld!ttedby llitfddodch. 111 otler 
yntot^of the Gaelic ; atid ftoih ih^t ihet&tota fortaed tnanjr 
of oor ptefent tiaoids, ACtatUng to the co&ftrti6iiioti of tbeff 
own lailga^gie. la the olcl Celtic, thie a(!Qefiiye fbllowed the 
fubftatitive. Iti the Szton ttanflatiohs the rererfe tbok place. 
Vtvehoe of fourieeii^ buiidred years ag6 fh^ ofd dentminattons tur^i 
pattJy utiihrftoodi hetiei^, pefhapSy fhan iBey bad hen fir 1500 
yeatt htfart mfimu othtr farts of tit KOOfJd. But from Hiat timte 
hofdkis of Danes and I^orthans deluged the land, ilad the oA^ 
ginai Unification at name^ gradually funk into dblivion. 

It muft be allo^d that we cah tface^ in evexy kndlKrii lan« 
guage, names etprelBtig the featureiT of nature ; and diat' wie 
can, with certainty, tranilate thefe denominations. 

Let ns then fuppofe that the original appellarttons ibr the 
fame features havb been compared ; that they hav^ beeti found 
to anfwer to the fituatioiis of places ; that thef have bden df 
old tranHated into languages, the words of which are pet'* 
ieGAy underflood ; and that their tranilations refer to the fame 
fitaations. Let thefe fuppodtions be confirmed by examples 
in this book, (in whidi many hundred may be found 5) and 
I would afk, from what ground can the derivation of thele 
names be fb uncertain as authors have afierted } Can w^ fo 
account thetn, unleft we plead ignorance of their origiii, 
ftrodure, andufe, and contiradift all the proofs which ^ 
have given of their hnports } Tliii^ fiirmifed uncertainly ef 
writers arifes from tht^ ignoranoe of thefe appellations s abd 
their afiertions (hew their incapacity as judges. 

The reader will find that many authors have expofed the 
romances which have been* given os for. ancient hifiory with 
fuccefs j but I have feen no writer who has not at the fame 
time admitted a variety of fiaidni foi^ blfioiid tfulhs, la 
tracit^g mankind thro' fuppofedicbanget of refidemces, ttyfMIr 
^al fettiements on the globe. On this head ia^iM hiAdfjr 
iroftenfsMej tmd v^tf fliaR find, tkitiHAiOafnditt^ iAiV^^ 
^tfett'ed to the contrary, that dtftrifts were dameff j^^^*^^ 
irort their feiftktrer; nations and people Mefiy flbtntBiArlanffh 

But not only then iHf neeefikry to atplaiii Ac eld natiM 
of our ifland, but thofe of the whole world ihouid 6f aeiU 
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.mined-— not chiefly for afcertaining their ienfes merely as 
words 5 but for eflimating how far ancient hidory^ which is 
.often founded upon them^ is not mifunderdood. 

The Gauis were our nearefl neighbours^ and it may be rea- 
fonably fuppofed, that families originally came from thence, 
or from fome oppofite coafl« and firfl peopled this ifland. 
. This is all which we can probably conceive of the Aborigines 
of this kingdom } bui we have no proof at this day, even qfihis : 
Authors^ however, aflert, (and that too very recently), that 
the Gauh originally gave name to the Gael of this country $ 
but it may be proved, that the original inhabitants of each 
nation derived their name from their own lands ; and the 
lands not from any intrufive inhabitants. 

Writings, ancient and modern, are filled with fabulous 
defcents. I fhall prefent my readers with a few obfervations, 
Xo ihew, that I aflert not without reafon ^ and I wi(h that I 
could except any hiAorical writer from this cenfurc. 



Mi 



The Cn.TS and the C[5Umi. 

^ j have proved in this treatiie to have been Headlandersz 
whilil they, occupied certain portions of the earth, they have 
been fuppofed to hav« filled tlie whole globe, and their Ian* 
-£uage has been accounted the univerfal one i but who the 
Celts were> has been wholly unknown. 



The GOTHS and the GETES. 

: In the inftance of th^ Goths, authors depart from their 
fy&.tm. , They admit, for once, that as inhabitants of Goth* 
land, tb^ were named from i/. .The Geta poiTefQng Jands in 
^ommpn/with the Goths, and beiiq; fometimes jcalled^y their 
|)ame, are 9X^0 fuppofed to be Gotbs. We find then, that Goth- 
land gave name to the Goths^that the Goths were Getae;^ 
and the Getae^ , Gothsv But who^ reader, were the Gothi and 
Geta? 



FVom Oaotb, the fea/ the Goths were feameDi or the fea 
borderers of Gothland, and a few^ other places ^ and freng^.the 
word Gaoib, being written Geoth, the G^/^ are derived. No 
author has given a derivation of this eafy name. Bat a mo- 
dern writer has iilled the greater pari of the world with: 
Goths, leaving a vagabond refidence ovl^y. fQX the poor Celts. 
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T/ie VANDALS, t^e ANGLES, SAXONS, &c. 

■f 

In hiftoiy fucceed the Gcibs. The word is ufually derived 
from the word JVandelen, to wander. Hiftorlans aflert that; 
this , nation conquered Spain, and gave name to Andalujia\ 
but they explain aeUher VdndaUa nor Andaiufia.-^ln maUie- 
matics known terms are given to find unknown ones. — In ety- 
mology unknown terms are exhibited to fettle unknown ones. 
-^In the firft we find refults from regular fieps. In the fe- 
cond we impart nothing : From nothing proceed no fiefs : From 
nofieps, no ^a/j6-— the blind leads the blind to the ditch. 
• V like P and B, when prefixed to words for water, or for 
l«md, means head. An, water, here perhaps the fea, with 
F prefixed, becomes Van, which will mean the head water^ 
the lake, or the fea head. — Tureomanta has a very large lake, 
or little fea, named Fan. The word DaJ may be dale, plain, 
field, and confequently land. The Vandals may therefore 
have been laielamiers .^r^ixt by this the lakes of Fandalia are 
eonfidered the principal feature of the territory, whereas the 
Baltic fia maybe thought a greater feature. In this fea Jzi^ 
land protrudes its head, and leaves what is efteemed Vandalia 
in a corner. — :Wc .may then confider Vandalia as the fea- 
head land, the nook land, or ibe hay land : Accordingly, thc^ 
aatives, in after times, were called the Ohotrites. ^^The word 
Oban is little bay — Ob may therefore be bay ^ but from ^V| 
the fea, changed to Ab and Ob, we may fupppfe it alfo the 
iea. ; 

AiTRE, an hiU, head, or ridge, changes to Ait ia Aitou, a 
mountain, to // in Italia, to Et in Etna : Ei changes to Ed^ 
gfpirated it becomes Hed, — But the Gaelic having no jffj ^ 
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8 wai Writtcfi for it. Henee M, SeU Afi* and Sfl» fateome 
bill or heed. Tbe rooti Aland Et, with T prefixed, become 
Tid^ aad Ta^ and thefe alfo imply ihi bmi, in vanoHt laa« 
guaget and namei. S/ alfo changes to At, and thi^ to Ck aiid 
£^, and with T prefixed, m before, ve bav« 7W3i«7, 7V^<f» 
7Vl#Mi^OT, TifiM^, TWi, Tadcs/Ur, Taie^M» Tetfitrd, now 
Tlitfard, Tedla, Tttul or 7i/^/, &c. : All of which places, in 
their firft fyllable, imply head or ^2//.— Such changes as thefe 
take not place, ia c$mmgn names of p written langt^ge, bat 
in old prefer names they are conftantly thus changed.-«-I will 
gi?e another inflance, to diew further the truth of this aflTer* 
tioB.-<**^if, ia ^ca Banmmmtmt is now Exm i Here the / 
has changed to £ t At.<^««o»/itth6ehangeisto^i kiQxfit*d 
the change is to : At lMridg0 the obaagt is to- (7. And all 
ttttCs firft fyllables imply alike, waUr. 

The word he or It, in Ohotrtie, forms what I may eall a 
^athriai /uhjianiive, as in CanaanUe, HMie, Jehufiie, Wcj-^ 
Natianal Jkhfiantivfs and adfe^Kves are unkwrnm Oi t$ tbeirfif^* 
mation t I have feen no author who has analyfed them. Some* 
times they are formed frcHn the whole national names, and at 
other times from parts of them only. They often take pre« 
iixes, as in this name, lie here takes an J?, which iboqld 
perhaps be coniidered as Er, border. From what is here 
ftated, we find that the Ohotrites may imply tbe water pr/ea* 
kad borderers, or ibe bay borderers, which is the fame as we 
Jiave found tbe f^andah in this limited fenfe'to fignify. 

More in the iame corner of the Baltic lay the AngeH, or the 
AngU, The word Jut, in Jutland, means land which flioot# 
Jnto a prominence : And the land which lies in the cofniar 
was called the Angh^ or the Ht^e comer. The JvUe, or JuU 
tanden, are allowed to have been the inhabitants of the pfO* 
ininence ? But, Grange to tell, etymologies will not alle«^*» 
that the AngU gave name to the people rcfiding tipon it 1 

In the time of Egbert, South Britain was firft called Emglo^ 
land; But Egbert, from national pride, gave a very filly name 

t n^ pill cbv>ge to Pf</, Md kei^cf ©ar Bed or Daudman PoinJt^ 
From Tod also <;om^s Dodi an4 kcQcc Dod^rook, J^hdod, Dodcgmhe, 
ta.ius 
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to the country .•^Had ffiands not been named b^ads, from 
their elevations above the ocean ; — had fome of them not been 
named head-lands from their great iize ; — or had the principal 
features of our land been deeply-indented angU^lands, inflead 
of head'Jands, fome reafon for this natne would appear : But 
to compare this little angle of the Baltic^ with our idand ; 
and to call each by the fame name, was truly ridicalous.—- 
The monarch of South Britain, however, thro* ignorance, or- 
dained this; and the people, nicknamed for 800 years, fof- 
tered the appellation ! 

About the end of the eight hundredth year, James Suc- 
ceeded to thefe kingdoms — the whole ifland being united--* 
without looking to the little angle of the Baltic, and natu- 
rally diiliking our abfurd Anglo-Saxon appellation } delirmg 
too, to give his kingdom an applicable name, this King or- 
dered it to be ftiled Grbat Britain. Great Britain is a very 
large ifland. But as littln ifiands were named beads, and great 
ones, bead lands (or great heads) I fliould have been contented 
vith Britain only. 

The Saxons have been derived from the Catti, the Pbry 
flans, from the Sac^ of Ada, and from Saxea or Saxa, the 
name o/a Saxon fword.— With the Catti, the Phrygians, nor 
the Saca, will the reader have any occaiion to treat.— The 
Saxon fword too, is a truly etymological one, and not unlike 
the two fwords of Milford Haven, and the fwords of Win- 
bom Minder, in page 157* 

I have (hewn that the word Angles, Angeli, or Angli, meant 
thtfeek-bead, or rather little corner men ; and muft now consi- 
der the word Saxou or Seaeean* Various are the interpreta- 
tions. of this name, befides the above. A few aatborsj which 
I might quote, approximate nearer the tr)ith than others-»- 
thefe fay> that Seax refers to a river or water } and in this 
folitary inftance gu^s partly to its import.-^I have faid that 
Ea is water or fea : It is derived from Av, the fea or watqr, 
varied to Au, to Eu, and £a)— »with 5 as ^ prefix} which 
means the fame as C-^beadi-^the fea will imply the water 
head, or the water confluences In like manner A» or Eop^, 
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waterj as at Jxmouth, with S prefixed, will become Sax or 
S^ax, and may mean ihe/ea, or the water head. 

In Teuton, the radical Eui or Et means head. With T 
a9 a prefix, it may imply the bead only, or mean the water " 
bead, as in Teutohorg in Weilphalia. On is an augment, and 
Tbuton, tho' it literally means the great head only, may im- 
ply the great water head. In Saxon, Ax means water, and 
$, its prefix, head > and Sax implies the water head. The 
word On, as in Teuton, is an augment ; and hence Saxon may 
be a trandation of 7Vt^/^. }n the fame enlarged fenfe alfo, 
may Vandal, from Van, the water head, pronounced Vand\ 
and 01 or At, great, mean the fame as Saxon \ and the fame 
as T^Ump and German : And thus may we approximate to 
forae probable fignifications of old names, without the afiif- 
Unce of the Catti, the Phrygians, the Saca, the Swords, the 
Warnun, the AlUMen, or the G^iy ^ Germary, 

Andalujia may be derived from An, water, here the fea, 
written And, as in the word Andover. The letter A means 
bead. Lus or Los is a point or tail. And Andalujia may im* 
ply the water bead — poiiit territory. This explanation being 
found true, will leffen the authority of romance, fo far, as 
to leavd Andalujia, like Lujitania, the honour of giving name 
to its own inhabitants. — ^This country was formerly called 
B/ttica, or the little head territory, — Archhp, Don Eodrigo, 
Jiiftorid de los Ofirogodos, fays, '' That the Vandals on the 
decline of the Roman Empire, having over-run this country, 
bad the honour of impofing its prefent name.** To this I 
might fay, that the old names of the provinces and difiridsf 
of Europe have in many inflances been changed, moflly per- 
baps about the time of the downfall of the Roman Empire ; 
but the Romans might firft have altered old names according 
to the mode ftated in the beginning of this introduSion.— 
When they retired from thefe countries, fogie of thefe old 
appellations were naturally recalled. On no other ground 
can I fufficienily account for this change : For had the Ro- 
mans, Greeks, or any other nation, known thefe appellations, 
their writers would always rightly have explained them. On 
^be contrary, their extreme ignorance of their import, con-* 



ftrufSion, and ufe, leavps us to conclude, that they were, ^t 
leaft, chiefly unknown. 

It appears^ however, that the Saxons did really tranjlate, ^ 
or nlnftate fome of our old names, tho' I fear often wrongly 5* 
and the people of other countries may have done the fame.— 
Our nation was in early times named Albion. It afterwards 
took the fynonyraous name Britain. In Egbert's reign it was 
ridiculoufly termed England-^ but Albion and Brhain have 
cyer been remembered. 

But to return to our ftation tn Andalufia, which commands 
a fight of the Pillars of Hercules : Calfe, the point head j and 
Ahyldy the water promontory. — ^There are feveral heads which 
bear fimilar names, fuch as Heraclea, Heracleum^ Herculeum, 
^c— A point of land runs alfo into the ocean formerly named 
Artavia, pr the fea head land. It is now QzWtdi . Hartland, 
the head or point land. — ^This head land was form'^rly named 
Jierculis Promontqrium, — All thefe pames reprefent to our. 
xninds, portions of lands, to which they ^pplicably refer : 
But they are all ufually fuppofed to be derived from fome 
hero of antiquity, named Hercules! — ^Writers, however^ 
know not how to account for this name ; I tpuft therefore 
undertake this particular talk. 

The word £r a fpira ted becomes H^r, and may mean bor- 
der, head, point, or end. But Er may be derived from Av, 
water, which is often varied to Au, Ar, and Er. — Color Cut 
i§ head 5 and Hercol or Hercul in^plies ibe border or point bead^ 
or ibe luater bead, Hercules is the plural of thefe names*. 
Thefe headlands then took the name Hercules from their fea- 
tures, and not from our hero, who is, however, fuppofed to 
have feparated them by tfie ftrength of his arms. — ^The pillars 
of Hercules were perhaps fo called from the land marks, pil- 
lars, or tors which were ereded upon the hills 5 or they might 
be fo called from the bafaltic columns which the hills them- 
|elve& exhibited. 

• I might refer for this ignorance to every part of my book; but m 
Somerset^ Berkshire, and particularly in Delgovtcia^ it is more appa- 
rent. 1 have shewn too, that they used old Celtic words in their trans- 
Ij^cions, which might he former names ; and except in a few instaucefi, 
1 have found no Saxon terms employed in our latest namt^s. 



Should my daiScaU hiftorical^ or mythological reader re*^ 
folve to disbelieve what is here ftatedi or ftoatly affirm that 
Hercales hioifelf here placed tbefe heads, t will not attempt 
to (hake the long-eftabliihed faith, which removed the moun- 
tains. 



7)UHUNS. 



At humble diflance and of lefs note, bring up the rear. 
The Huns are unknown in name.— From Un, al^irated, a va- 
riation of An, water, Gar from Jar, border, and la, land* 
Hun^aria will mean, the water border land. — Authors have 
given the tiuni^ as water men, a great variety of relidences. 
They are iaid to have originally proceeded from Scythia, and 
to have given name to Hungary. In like manner the Goths 
are faid, in the Univerfal Hillory, to have been Cumbri, and 
to have given name to Jutland. But the Goibs were Tea men, 
and the Jutlanders, or Cumbri, were beadIanders.-*An Hun^^ 
means a water man, an Hungarian, a water border lander «—« 
Hun is a common name for water : It is the name of a fiream 
in Hungary ; and a common appellation in names of places.' 
— Htfff is very applicably applied in Hungaria. But the water 
of this dream, not only named Hungaria, but from Bual, ano- 
ther common appellative for water, it named alfo Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria then means the fame as Hungaria : And ihould my 
leader ftill conceive that the Hum gave name to Hungaria, he 
muft grant that the Bulls conferred their name on Bulgaria. 



TTf$ GERMANS. 



The Germans lived upon the Bhine and the Danube, to 
which rivers the Roman empire extended. They bad the fea 
on the north, and their name is unknown.-—'*^ From the God 
Uams, fays a learned author, comes Germania.** 

We know mankind by their features : Countries by their 
outlines and form.— We examine the works of nature, and 



iuftr from tbcm the eniQeoce of ooe fnpreoie Betog, tbt 
creator <}f tlic ttiilverfev-«*We confult my tbdipgy, and find thai 
saticms^ proviDce9> 8o4 fAxulio^ pot reafmiog upon tbdc 
works, nor appro^^tmating to thoir caufe^ have formed pa* 
tion?!, proviodal, and family g^da for tb«afcdTcav-i-^Qw, 
reader» let m fuppofe tbat <wtf gf tbeft godsy^JI/affat»« ec 
ilftfit^i, the fon of Ti4f^»p for ipilance> waa the Ckrvnao god i 
—From whence might thd name come?'-^ will anfwcx for 
y*Qa— from Germany ."^And then Germany would gift oame 
to the god, and not the god to Germany, 

Bat we bate another name to examine. Ger^ by elalScal 
eommentators, is generally fnppofed to mean Wart and Man 
the fame as our Engiiib word Man. The iobabitdnts of tb« 
globe have alii in their turni been War-men ; and by thia 
explanation, we are ail Germam ! War^man is confequently 
a emtM^ oame^ which belongs to M mankind i and cannot 
be appUcably applied, aa a fropir one, for this ^h empiro« 
We bare {lili tbm Girmma to explain^ The authors of tbov 
Vniver&l HiAoryi after giving their opinion, that '« Ghar« 
m^a means a warlilm man, fay, to which Jaft their after*, 
namo, tdHmanp likewifo diodes, and iignifies a ^omfUat man,'* 

This territory ia called by the Germans, Teutfihlandi ^ by 
the Italian^, Qwrmma and Mmagna i by the French, Ale^ 
mini. The headUnd ^ Spain has given that kingdom tho 
qame m^n0p or tb$ mm^rhiad land; The head land io 
France, the name of GaJZia, or tbi HaAP territmy : And the 
bead land in Germany, feems to have given to that empire 
the name Girmania, or the great head territory. 

The TavTovaa inhabited this territory. Teuton, " which 
name, fay the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, is not eafily 
guaflfd at,*" is iraaflated in the word Qimum^ in Akmagna^ 
and iQ MpnmM. Teui» in the Teutonn, is derived from Te$. 
or T«4, an head, as in Thetford. The 27in the diphthong 
^n, is ftated by Gaelic writers to be ufed only to leogtheii 
the found of Ei and hence Teut is the fame as Tc#, head. 
Oa vsay imply land, or be aq augment. A or Au, an head, 
ehangea to AU The word iiaigm is great 2 It is written 
Hf^n0 in Alemagna^ and Maim and JCsn in Alemmm or 



JBeman : Prom whence it appears that Teuton was rendered 
the great head. But as great heads or hills are called bead 
lands> or hill lands ; and as On is land, as well as an aug- 
ment, the Germans tranilated this word Teutfcblandt. 

The word Ger noay come from Er, border, with G prefixed,* 
which as a letter implies the fame as C, head. Ger rmy' 
therefore imply the head border. Germania, from what is 
befpre flated^ the great head border land. 

But Ger is fometimes pronounced by the natives Yar, — ^The 
Yar or Yore is a name of feveral ftreams in Britain. The Yar^ 
at Yarmouth, was formerly the Garienis, on which was the 
ftation Ganancnum.-^Gar in this cafe comes from the root 
Av, water, changed to Au, Ar, or Er-. — With the prefix G* 
as before. Gar will mean the bead water : And this flream re* 
ceives its water from two or three lakes. — ^The Garran, a 
ftream, comes from the fame root, and with the diminutive 
An, means the Httle bead water. Loch Gara, in Ireland, from 
Gar as before, and A a contradion of the diminutive ^/z, 
means the little head water, or ibe little lale.-^-ht the head of 
the Leitan, in Afia Minor, we have Ger, fornierly Gerra, a 
town on a lake, which is the head of this llream. Ger then, 
tho' it may from another root mean border, will, from Av, 
water, imply as above^ and Germanta may be rendered the 
great bead water land. But if no reference be had to water 
nor to border, the probable roots of the word, the name Ger^ 
mania may imply, the great bead land. 
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JERUSALEM, JERICHO, CITY, HOUSE, &c. 

. Jerusalem is rendered by commentators the vijion of peace, 
and the inheritance of peace. ' In like manner fome celebrated 
&Lymo\og\^% rendered Mambead, a parifh in Devon, mother 
lf£ace, from the Welfti words Mam, mother, and Head, peace. 
Mother peace will elucidate the ififion of peace. 

Mamhead is the end of a bill, which commands one of the 
fineft views of the kingdom. When I vifited it, the warring 
elements had fo ihivered the bafe of an obelilk which fu^^ 
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•.mounted its top» that large pieces of its contents lay iu coir* 

fufion around me. — I looked for the mother of peace^ aad 

, found not even her vifion. Mother peace was a whimfical de- 

.Tivation, and I was prepared to trace tbe^vifionoffeace from a 

fanciful defcent. 

The bill end was my fiation.— 'Beneath and around was a 
finely variegated territory, its head crowned, and its fides 
decked, — ^not like Jerufalera, with caflellated towers, and 
battlements bidding alTailants defiance, and inviting mili- 
tary heroes with warring tribes to try their prowefs — bat 
decked and crowned with plantations, waving their heads, 
,and covering a furface not much inferior to the holy city.-* 
Here then I found that Mam was hill, and Ear pronounced 
Eard, and written bead, was end'y and that bill end, and not 
mother peace, was the purport of Mameard or Mambead. 

To Jerufalem were my thoughts next direded. This city 
was fituated upon hills, and was named Salem, Sal, in the 
features of nature, is a name for bill. In old Salilbury, and a 
variety of other places, I have proved this. Salem, in this 
word, is the plural of Sal ; and in defcription meant bills.^^ 
Caer and Jer, or Ger, mean battle places.* — JerufaUm was 
a place of wars. Wars of deilrudion, and of final ruin, 
awaited iL'^Salem then, in this name^ may rightly not be 
rendered peace. 

But it may be conceived, perhaps, that this name is a me- 
taphorical one only, as the place of peace chofen by Grod for 
his houfe ; or it may .be fuppofed that it hath reference to 
other times, to other worlds, to the peace of the millenium, 
to the inheritance of another flate, or to fdW more Angular 
events.— To which I anfwer, that our oldeft names were 
chiefly the defcription of their tenritories -, and that Jerufa- 
lem in its name, may be a delineation of its features, or b^ 
a metaphorical name only« 

From Lloyd's Archaelogia, we find that Cacr has been 
written Catpair, CatbvTj Coder, Cahir, Kiri, Kerta, Cair, Ctr. 
Car, and Cer 3 and as C and G were ufed for each other, this 
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f .« Cai^ ine|(t|» fe^ttle^ >ntf./r» }^^% and Cathir or Cder as above. 



lafft ift changed into Ger in Oerv/bIim.^^9fBit i^ tnay ptme Gkr 
or Of in thefe ntmes to mean the (ktntf flB Ger in thi^ mtin- 
Btir. Coften impKes xndofurej and 6 the ftme : Thut ^ is 
^^m^xst, and with th« prefix. Cor G^ C^ or Gtf n win hnpfy 
/^ inclofsd svater, or /ift^ /tfl^. In the Gaelic, C is cidled ^0/9 
and O b named Oifrf, both of which mean head.^^Gbrf/^ 
0^/, cft Oarda means the ^tffJ^ $ ^nd garJ^, aB\Sla means 
land, may imply the inchfeJ, thtgart, or the jr^ land.^^The 
root Sr in Oer, iis often in old names bordir. Saiem has been 
Aewn to mean hills j and ferufatem may im|dy the hdrfiicr 
ginhrderhUUi or the wailed or fiftf/led Ulk } or fh Hffi citf. 

Bar where every thing around to, referring to the fearares 
of nature, and even to our dwdlings, b mdmown; the word 
CiTT requires an explanation, , 

Dr. JoHirsoift fiiys^ that CHf coatiei from the French viit, 
andb 

K A large aflfemblage of haute and inhabitants. 

2. In Btiglifli law, a town corporate which hath a bifliop. 

3. The inhabitants of a oeftain dty; 

Bailst fays, that it b a* large walled t«»wn, but efpedally 
a town corporate, having a cathedral, and a biOiopV fee. 

But neither of thefe, tor any other author whidi I havt 
conftdtad, has atte m pted to explain the word City or Citi. 

The letter C, in the Gaelic, is called Coi, and means i&- 
dofed or inclofm^ as before mentioned.*^^ b Gaelic for an 
ISltfchiad} Ca in tfaitf langtiage vt mshfed head tsft iaiif(^.^^ 
Aigh, pronotmoed Ah is hiHorhead: {J^finfthefamekiA* 
guage is alfo indofed head or houfe.^^KA^bt ttxttf be Tarled t6 
Ighe, and pronounced /, which will- in thb caA$ mean bead,^ 
Ct will likewife mean htchfed head or boufe.'^yfefm^tnoMr 
the import of the firftfyllable in CUi.^^Te, the fecoild, tsMHOB 
alfo in the fame language kndi ttn&Gii, tlieFrelioh w«rd 
for City, will imply the inelo/ed head hnd, or the indqfid bm»ft 
land. Cairo, in |lgypt, of which fo much has been Mleam- 
edly ilated, will mean Ot great hdtfed ioufi hud, ot tti. 
great city. 



* UUnd« are eonniouly termed beads lo old Daacf» freai their ele* 
vationr above the lea; /b'Gaefb ftraaiiiattdi «lHl BHUit llMhrfbra 
mean head also. 



XV 

We have (hewn that Cite mesins tbe tTiclrfsd movsn land ', 
but what HousB means> i$ equalfy unknowxi.-^ will there- 
fore here add, that Ais, an head^ varies to Js, Ei, jit$s, and 
Ous^ With C prefi^(ed,, Caifi^ iaipli^s^ the indofed head 
land or camp ; and Cqf-ter, Cef-ter^ and Cbef-ter^ i^apLy the 
fame.'— With the fame prefix, Caus in Cauf<m, means b€ad$ 
and Cps or Cou6» an ifland, means^tbe fame. CTin the Latin, 
Greeks Iriih^ Italian, &c. often changes to H in the Teutm^ 
and Cau$9 Caufs, Cons, become HdKS, Haufsf and Housi fr^m 
which the German wosd Uaufi^ and the Cngliih ward Hmtfe, 
are derived, I have feen no juft derivation of thefe words^ 
the reader will therefore excafe this digreifiion. It is foiae 
lalisia^ion to know the purport even ef the tfAvumwt^rind, 
which we every day have occafion to ej^^ffoft in W(ird9»a or iis 
writing. 

But we have flill fome worda for h0ufi to explain. Oat 
irtub or houfgs], compared with the heads of the woEki», are di** 
miButive objeAsj and the Italian word C^, and. the Dotek 
word Hus^h whi^h mean thi» faEBe» leem to be dimmvitivie 
nouns. 1 have Ih^wn tJ»at Cos, in Orf^iar^ means, the in^ 
G]ofe4 b^d or houfe> and Cafit^ as A was often a esxBMiQ&im 
ofjMi a disuoutrrei may mean sdfe tb^ UttU mckfiad beadt ot 
bou/k-^The letter u^ an head, pronouacad Au^ changes t<rOk% 
and afpirati^d becomes Hou^ an hill* — 0» is equivalent^ faf^s 
Uoyd, to £7 long; Heoce Hu ia alfo head«^y in CjU, a« 
old name of G^. i$-' the fame a^ i: Ys in the Dutch word for 
hottfe, is therefore the (ja^me as iSri andifsir tliefame'a»Hf»2ii(^ 
But the word /i as; ar diminutive j and ifiwr means tbe liuU 
l$ad. In no language do I find thefe words expUunedx: 
Houfe, in Engliih, is faid to come from the Saxon, word JEfia^ 
but neither Hui, nor. Hoi^£n isanalj^fiesi; The reader will too 
ofAea find, one word retried, to another,, and. both unexr 
plajucd. 
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0/MlLLO, in the City ?/• David. 

On the word Millo, we have the following texts : 
Judges ix. V. 6. *' All the men of Sechem gathered to- 
gether^ and all the hoafe of Milh, and went and made Abi- 
melech King.*' ► 

\A Kings IX. V. 15. "The reafon of. the levy or tax, by 
Solomon, was to build the houfe of the Lord, his own^ and 
Millo." 

From Chronicles ii. we find Hezekiah flrengthened himfelf, 
and built up the wall, &c. and repaired Millo, in the city. of 

David. 

. Ift Samuel ti. v. g, ^ it is faid that David built round about 

fiom Milh,- znd inwards. 

The nanaes of hills often gave their appellations to forts : 
Thus ^is and Dun, hill, are alfo names of fortrcffes. Meall, 
en eminence or hill, makes its plural in Mill: But A, an bill, 
pronounced Au, changes to j4l, El, and //, the laft of which 
nfpirated becomes bill} and hence Mil or Mill may have been 
hill. Accordingly we have Millaton, or hill land in Devon, 
near Dartmoor, and feveral other hill lands of the fame name 
in this kingdom. — Sion, from Sigbe, an hill, pronounced Si, 
an On an augment, means the high or great hill ; and MUh, 
as O* is alfo an augment, means the fame. — ^But Millo here 
means, either the fort, or the great hill, which was the fort. 
—.David took this fortrefs from the Jcbufites, " and built 
round about/rw« Millo." That is, he built around the exte- 
rior of their fort 5 "and inward," and within its interior. 
And thefe buildings were an addition to Jerufalem, and called 
the City of David. 

Not knowing that Millo meant the great hill) and that 
the old nametf for hills and fortrefles were often the fame, 
the greater part of commentators have rendered Milh a val* 
ley. — Others have confidered Milh a town houfe 5 and others 
again a houfe by the caftie. — But it is clear that by thehouie 

• The words i#n. En, and In are in the endings of namef of dinii- 
native* ; On or Un^ «u£^eats. Their initials are often eoutractioiis 
of these adjectives. 
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of MiUo, the fcriptare meant^ the inhabitants of and arotind 
the caftle or great hill. 

Confuiion arifes, not from fudh fcriptures^ but from our 
not underiianding their .words, nor adverting to more Na- 
tional approximations of their iignifications. 

I mud remark, that all the old names of places which I 
have esLamined, are, in our commentaries, mifunderflood. 
—When analyfed they are generally wrongly divided 5 and 
the old roots of the words of the world, are no longer recog- 
nifed, from the wrong diitribution of their parts.— -When by 
chance they are rightly divided, their parts are unknown, 
and from hence the confufion in the expofitions of pafTages, 
wherein they are concerned* 

** Jekicho, if it was not alnioft furrounded with hills, is 
faid to have one, that as it' were, hung over it ; and hence 
was exceflively warm $ but it is alfo faid, that the water of it 
grew hot or cold, as the air grew cold or hot, by a kind of 
contrariety." 

It is curious to £ee the inapplicable terms which are ufed 
in rendering thefe old names. Jericho is derived from the 
Hebrew, and faid to mean " bis Moon^* *' his Month** or 
" Af^/^,"— otherwife " his Scent" But thefe lunatic, monthly, 
and fcented, derivations fmell ftrongly of unfkilfulnefs, and I 
can only attribute the adoption of fuch whimfical terms, to 
a great and univerfal want of judgment on their iignifica- 
tions. Such a feledioh of Hebrew words for explaining old 
fcriptural names exhibits, in the moft evident manner, the 
neceflity of employing more . rational ideas, and adopting 
more applicable terms, in order to arreft prefumptuous hands, 
on religious fubje6ts. 

Jer, in Jericho, is the fame as Jer in Jeru/alem, The word 
Ic will be found to mean (as mentioned in the article Eborac) 
border land. But it flands in this name perhaps, as Ho follows 
it, fimply for border, — Ho is the fame as Hou, or Hoe, an hill ; 
And the hill border city, feems to be a probable import of tbi^ 
name. 

I will give here two more inHances. 
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In every diflrid^ fettlements were firfl named^ and not the 
aflemblages of houfes, which were erefted in time only^ and 
feMom confidered in the denomination. We haye found that 
Houfc means a bead,^Beib, which means a houfe, meant 
from its root and prefix alfo a bead, — At the head of a fmall 
*flream is Beth-Aven. There cannot be a plainer name :«- 
We havefeveral fmall fireams named ^t^^n.* ^v means 
water, and En is a diminutive ^ and Beibaven implies tbe 
linlejiream bead fettlement. 

Bethlehem^ or rather Bethleim^ by the Greeks written 
Bbthlebm^ the city and birth place of David and of our Sa- 
viour> is fituated on an hill ridge : It has in its neighbour- 
hood the largeft fprings of water in the Holy Land. Tbe 
pools of Solomon lie in its vicinity ; and an aquednd: whioh 
once conveyed water to Jerufalem ran from this hill land. 
It is faid by '^ the learned Commentator on Steph. Byzant^ 
to be rightly written Betbiecbem /* but commentators^ etymo- 
logies^ and hiilorians, all fail on thefe words. Beib means 
as before. The word Leem, or Z^im, is Gaelic for a fpring ; 
and the Spring-Head fettlement^ is the import of this name. 

Bethlehem is always rendered *^ tbe boufe of breads* 
Bbthavevt " tbe boufe of vanity^* and " tbe boufe ofnotb'tngP* 

It was the opinion of Mr. Bryant that the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the world ufed no roots^ prefixes^ and pofifixes in 
forming old names.— Theie would indeed have interfered 
with his hypotheiis; and he feems not to have known nor 
attended to their ufes. I ihall here only mention^ that in the 
fird naming of the hills of the worlds which coQld not be 
called vallies, rivers^ nor plains. — Some words more than the 
Mommon ones for hill, in any language, muft have been 
adopted, for giving every eminence a proper, applicable, and 
peculiar name. — ^We have not more than four or five terms in 
the Engliih language for this purpofe. The old inhabitants 
of another nation may have had as many more > but with 
Ihefe, they were to find proper and diftinguifhing names for 
all the hills of their country. — No pofiible mode could, how- 
ever, have been found for efFeding this, had roots, prefixes, 
* The word Avufn^ on the contrary, is an augmentfttive noun. 
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and poMxes not been reforted to by our firfl inhabitants^ 
That they were inconteHibly called to their aid, this treatifei 
and the eaflem languages will abundantly (hew. — ^The plain 
and difcriminative terms formed from roots^ prefixes, and 
poflfixes, firfi conferred on places for convenience or from 
neceffity, removed the uncertainty of their fituations. Few 
were the primitive roots or words which mankind retained in 
their common language for hill, water, plain, &c. The fyno- 
nymes, formed for proper names, and which prefent a vaft 
number* of different affemblages of letters, are found only in 
the appellations of hills, rivers, or fettlements ; and their 
meanings in time became obfcure, even to the race of the 
fame people who originally gave them — to fubfequent colo- 
nics of different languages they were totally loft. To the 
Jews too were thefe names loft 5 becaufe in their common lan- 
guage they could retain very few of the fynonymes which 
originally formed their proper names. 



FRANCE and the FRANKS. 

Two or three thoufand years have been infufficient to ex- 
plain our old names. Slowly indeed have we proceeded in 
their interpretations. To our neighbours, Gaul is totally loft ; 
and the fignification of France hath long flnce made its exit. 
—We have in this work recovered the import of the word 
Gaul. Let us try to regain the meaning of France, 

France, fay the learned, comes from Frank, free: But 
this is neither a literal, nor a free tranilation of their appella- 
tion. Nations were named from the principal features of 
their lands : The people from the plural number^ of the na- 
tional denomination. The word Free is the name of no fea- 
'ture of nature, and explains not the fenfe of Frank, as ap- 
plied to a nation. 

The word Li is the fea 5 it changes to Hi, in Ktan or Kien, 
the little fea. From Uien comes Rhien, a name of the 'Rhine, 
Various authorities fliew that R was formerly afpirated j and 
as the afpirate goes before a vowel, fo in the following nam'es 
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it is placed before the R, which is efleemed by grammarians 
afemi'VoweL Thus the Saxon word Hrof is sl roof, Hring U 
a ring, Hraefen is a raven -, Hreopdun is written in the Saxon 
Chronicle for Repton, Hripum for Rippon. Hi was alfo thus 
written in words. Hlynn is a limit or a lake j Hltdaford is 
Lidford, in Devon. Mr. Lhuyd remarks, that '^ this HI of 
the old Englilh and Germans was probably the fame with the 
Welfh Lb or LI, as their Hr could be no other than our Rb** 
" In ancient authors it is faid that we frequently meet with 
H for F, as Haba fro Faba, but this is principally in the 
Spaniih." 

The Rbenus or Rbine, would from the above be written 
Hrenus or Hren. But as H was no Gaelic letter, and as 5 or 
an F was fubflituted for it, Hren would become Fren.'^^Av, 
the fea or water, is changed to /i/, id r'wir \ and /i/, with R 
prefixed, means the running water or dream, by chap. vi. 
In liKe manner An, water, which may mean the fea, is her6 
changed to En \ and with R prefixed, Ren means the fame as 
Kiv, in river. 

Nearly all great rivers, immediately connefted with the 
ocean, before embankments took place, formed, at their 
mouths and in their courfes, UHhfeas,*^^he letters B, P, F, 
My and ^as prefixes to words for land or for water, by chap, 
vi. often mean bead. Heads of water are lakes, little feas, 
or dreams, which are fea heads. — The dream which iffues 
from the Boden Sea, or Lake of Conftance, may be called the 
Hren, or the Fren, that is, tbe beadftream, tbe lakeftream, or 
ib€ little Jea fir earn, — But independently of the dream flowing 
from this lake, it originally formed zjea bead throughout the 
courfe of its tides. — Fren has been accounted for by two mG« 
thods. — ^The ending Us means region: The word Ce, in 
Gaelic, is land. — En, the root of Fren, came from An, water : 
Fran then means the fame as Fren \ and Fran-ce, or France, 
implies tbe lake fir earn land, or tbe little fea fiream land. — ^The 
plural of Fran-ce, Fran-ces, contraded, becomes Franu or 
Franh : And this term didinguidied the people of the Rbine, 
who from national vanity and ignorance, ridiculoudy con- 
ferred the name of their country on tbe Headlanders^ox Gauls. 
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The difficulty which may have appeared, in afcertaining 
the fenfe of thefe names is now removed. Where every thing 
is unknown, we muft not expeft, corredly, to eflabliih more 
perhaps than five names out of ten. But thefe wiU lefive un* 
known terms recovered, from which we have never formed any 
appropriate ideas. The true import of the other five my 
readers will more eafily, I hope, refiore. 

Nicknamed then for 13O0 years, it feems to be high time 
for the Gauls, as well as the Britons, to refume their proper ap- 
pellation : But a name of 1300 years (landing, (however ri- 
diculous) fan^ioned by aUs of affemhlies, is now too facred 
perhaps, to be facrificed to the peculiarity, and even to the 
propriety, attending ftich an alteration. 

Ancient hifiory bath led the Gauls into various parts of thd 
world, to which they are fuppofed to have given appella. 
tions. In Galatia they are faid to h^ve fettled a colony, and 
to have left in that denomination their name : But I fufpedt 
the truth of their beflowing names on Galatia, and fome other 
places ', and ihall fixite my reafons for doubting thefe rela- 
tions.— I have now given the fignification of France, and 
ihewn the origin of its name. I had not originally intended 
to write this introdudion, and have given the derivations of 
Italy, of Spain, and fome other places, in the beginning of 
this work. 



77ie AMONIANS. 

The reader hath feen that the Goths, the Celts, the Fandals, 
and the Muns, feem each to have overrun, to have peopled, 
and to have given name to a great part of the world. To the 
Amonians, who, from Am, border, and On, land, were bor- 
der landers, nothing lefs than another half the old vjorld has been 
allotted, tho* their name as a nation has been little known, 
and their country, which acceding to fome writers muft have 
been very extenfive, even to this day, has not been particu- 
larifed^ fo a$ to prove its exiflence as one great empire. 
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The CUTHITES 

Held by authors no lefs a territory than the former. I'he 
Chaldeans^ the Arabians^ the Egyptians, the Ethiopians^ 
nay all the Africans, and a variety of other people^ are ac* 
counted by Mr. Bryant, (7«/i&i/« — But thefe too he fays were 
all Amomans ! 



ERYrHREANS. 

The Cuth'Ua, moreover, according to this author, '* were 
diftinguiihed by the title oiEtytbreans, and the places where 
they refided received it from them. And here, fays he, it 
may not be improper to firft notice the Etythreanfea, and to 
confider it in its full extent 3 for this will lead us to the peo<* 
pie from whom it was called. He dates that the Perfianfea 
was the original Etyihrean fea ; and that Nearcbus traces it 
from their King Erytbras, This people is faid to have pafled 
further than the territories of this king, to have fettled be- 
yond the Ganges, and to hav^ given name to the great Indian 
pcean. The Etythreans are alfo faid to have peopled parts of 
lonia^ Lyhta, Cyprus, JEioIia, Boetia, Gades, &c. &c." 

I muil not follow thefe Erytbream further round the worlds 
but mud examine the name. — We have long doubted trutb> 
I fear, and laughed without reafon at the modems, who de- 
rive Colcbejler from Ktng CoeJ j for here we find, that even 
Nearcbus derives tbe Erytbreanfea, from King Erytbras I All the 
great rivers of the old world are explained by Plutarch, who 
ihews that they took their names from heroes drowned in 
them.>— We hope that Etytbras lod not his life in this fea. 

The Erythrban Sea, or Erythriav, from Ea, border^ 
Ith or Id, bead, and Rian, fea, or Utile fea, was a word for 
the border bead fea, or tbe bead border fea — a word ufed for the 
fea heads and fea inlets of thefe parts. The Ertthrbans 
are fuppofed to be Cuthites and Ethiopians, and alrooft tytxj 
nation of the old world was allied to and peopled by them. 
But wbo tbe Erytbreans were, tsjiill a myflery. It is, however, 
plain that they dwelt on heads of land^ which proje£ted into 
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thefea, and were borderers of feas which ran into inlets of 
land : but I (hall elfewhere further confider this name. . 

Of great extent are our difquifitions on miilaken terms. In 
teaching, of old monofyllabic names« we begin with fliewing 
their divifions. I have before me long lifts of thefe divided 
for children by learned men.— Every compound word nsarfy 
is feparated into fyllables wrongly!— But a few hundred 
names divided wrongly are a trifle, when compared to the 
immenfe number which are niifunderftood in their divifions* 

ARABIA and PERSIA. 

Arabia lies on the fea.— Persia on a gulph of the ocean^ 
Arabia is faid to come from Arab or Ereb, in Hebrew to mm 
otto tningJe. It is conceived alfo to mean the wefi. or mercban* 
difig'j but how mixing or minjgling defcribes ^ra^*^ ; how tbs 
wcfi gives any idea of its features ; or nurcbandife confers on 
it a name, I cannot conjedigre. 

I view with astonishment our abfurd etymons : — But fic- 
tions fwim on the furface, whilft truths lie hid in the bottom. 

The fyllable Ar, in Arabia, may mean border, head« or 
water ; Ab may imply water or head 3 and Arab will mean^ 
according to the moft appropriate imports of its fyllables. 

Arabia was called alfo Yamin {Y-am-in) Yaman, Yenun, kc» 
in which the Y may be changed to /, and mean head; and 
l-afii'tn (as Am is border, and In, land) may imply tb€ border 
bead land, which may be import of Arabia^ This border head 
land, the face being turned to the eaft, was thej^/3 head 
land to the Hebrew nation ; and Yamin became from allu/hn 
their term for the/outb : — It lay on the right, and the name^ 
was alfo. ufed allufiveJy as a term for the rigbt band, 

Persia is faid to come from Pbaris, an horfe; but thia 
horfe defcent is thought lefs credible than its derivation from 
a fon of Eiam ! — ^The origin from the Sm qf Elam is not an im- 
provement.— From the features of nature we derive the imports 
of names; and the explanations in Calmet, Cruden, and others, 
of fcripture names, are lamentable inftances of mifconception* 

This kingdom, fuppofed by fome the ^am, and the Paras 
of the fcriptures, has been called Ajem, Iran, kc. As Ajem it 
has been rendered a Jiranger or barbarian-, but this import 
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froceeded from our being ftrangers^ &c. to its figni^cation. 
From ^igbe, or Ai, head, and Em, border, Ajem may imply 
the head border, or the plain land. 

From Ar, border, P, head, and As, a variation of Us, ter- 
ritory, Peras or Paras, may mean the head border territory. 

From £7, the fea, a bke, or an head, and Am, border 3 
Xlam may imply the fea, the lake, or the bead border. 

7%« PHOENICIANS. 

• 

The Pboemdans are faid to hare proceeded from the Sinus 
Perficus, Sinus Aralncus, Crete, Africa, Epirus, and from Attica, 
where names have been difcovered^n^ffi^tff, with Pboeniciaz 
Bnt as authors have not confidered, that like fituations gave 
like names; and that the fame people feldom pofleiTed diffe- 
rent refidences; it may not be unneceflary to remark. That 
&e old language of the world, in which the features of nature 
were defcribed, had a variety of fynonymous roots, for the 
fame parts of nature ; and from thefe, and their variation^, 
with prefixes and poftfixes, like alTemblages of letters, in 
names of thefe parts, were not often (though fometimes) 
adopted. £very denomination bore, therefore, generally, a 
different form, and became thereby a frofer and di/HnguiJbing 
liame. Hence then, tho* the Cutbites were headlanders ; and 
the Oauls, Celts, and Cumhri, the fame \ thefe differing aiTem- 
blages of letters, denoted fo many different nations: And al- 
tho* as headlanders, all thefe may be fuppofed, from Cutb, an 
head, to be CutbiUs} it does not follow, that ihcf roper name 
of more than one of thefe people was intended by the word. 
' On the families of the Erythreans, and the defcent of na- 
tions, learned men have largely defcanted. — With bewildered 
imaginations or waking dreams we all frequently amufe our- 
felves. We often trace a (yftcm from every thing except the 
original caufe, and we write with facility on the fubjed. 
No examination is neceflary : No proofs are wanting : All 
are colleded to our hands. We quote implicitly, think con- 
fidently. The ancients wrote, thought, examined, and mif* 
took for US; and we generally do little more than quote the 
ancients, and often miftake the topography, the geography, 
And the hifiory of the world. But to return^ 
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The SCUTHJE or SCYTHIANS, and the CUMBRL 

The ScuTH^ or Sctthi avs have been allotted the greater 
part of Afia, and are faid to be a progeny of the Qoke.^-^ 
Cutb means head. Of heads there are two forts—- one of wa- 
ter« another of land. — Pontus, in Pantus Euxmus, originally 
meant the water head region, tho' afterwards it was ufed fdr 
the fea. Around this water head lived the Cuiba, Saithit^ or 
S^yibians, Es is the pronanciation of iS: For E^ana, or the 
water head land, we fay Spain : For Efcotia, or the water 
head or hill land, we fay Scotia or Scotland, JSf veiy often 
implies water, and the SciUba, or Efcutba^ mean the water 
head men. 

Here alfo lived the Cumbri , fo called from pofTeffing Ci" 
tneria, which jutted into this water head. Their territory 
was fabled of old for its darknefs. I have ihewn the deriva- 
tion of the Cumbri, and have endeavoured to difiipate the 
infernal gloom which hung over them :* I have alfo ex- 
plained the names of their head, and have difcharged the 
blacknefs of their water. 

Beyond the Eoxinus nothing to the north was anciently 
known. All was darknefs, and all were accounted Scythians, 
or water head men ! We muft obferve, that Tb becomes 
often D in names ; Cutb became Cud, and this changed to 
Cut and (3?/.-— With S as a prefix, we have Scot, as in Scot- 
land, otherwife Scuiteland, Hence perhaps the Scythians are 
faid to haire peopled Scotland, Ireland, &c4 In this way, 
indeed, have we, in various indances, peopled parts of the 
world ', and from fuch premifes hath its hiflory been accor- 
dingly often written. But authors have run too faft. 

The world had many heads, and not long after the flood 
many families. Heads of water, and heads of land, may have 
had like names. The head of water, or head of land, of one 
family, was perhaps very diftant from that of another ^ was 

* I'iie Monthly Reviewer of my first puhlication good-naturedly re- 
marked, that oor cimoierian darkness bad not then been dispersed. 
I have therefore taken %Qme pains to consider thtir weU*founded ob- 
servations and friendly hints in ibis treatise. 

X See the Scotch and Irish fiuthors on their Scythian descents. 
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never vifited> never known, to the other family : And altbo* 
the one, might be named the fame as the other, no commu- 
nication of families may ever have taken place. — ^I will here 
give an example* 



The CYNESII and OTHERS. 

The word Cin, or Chin, is an infle^on of Cean, an head. 
Heads are often at a diflance from each other. Let us take • 
ttieWeftern Cynejii, or Cbinefi, of Herodotus at Fromontorium 
Celticam, and the Eadern Cbinefi, the Chlnefe of modern 
times. Which of ^hefe overran, and gave name to the other, 
I know not. But authors aifert that the laft were anciently 
the Catb^ei, in which I conceive they are wrong. I allow, 
however, that the Catbai, the Tbiiue, the S'tna, and the 
Seres, may very e£irly have formed one nation. The beads 
Spain and China were at a great diflance, were unlike, and 
were a kin only in name as headlands : The inhabitants too 
of the one, are unlike thofe of the other ^ and tho* both have 
had nearly tbefame name, and their inhabitants are each of the 
human fpecies, thefe like names never cande from like proge- 
nitors, nor formed like people : For the little eyes of the one, 
have unluckily for old (lories, not, at anytime, defcended 
to the inhabitants of the other. 

I might multiply examples, to fliew the abfurdlty of met^ 
giving names to nations ; or that nations of like names, were 
always peopled by one another : A few folitary oj mifiaken 
inftances may be brought againft my principles, but nothing 
can invalidate their general tenour. 

Of modern etymologiiit9» Mr. Bryant flands foremoll in the 
names of foreign places, whofe (cheme we muft here ihortly 
examine. The words in thefe names which have their originr 
from natural fituations, fuch as bills, rallies, feas, rivers^ 
plains, and tbeir borders, in which mankind originally fettled^ 
he renders oods, suns, fires, &c. His Amonians, which 
he calls the fons of Ham, feized, he fays, upon all the coup- 
try which reaches from Syria, and from the mountains of 
Abanus and Libanus. They got into pofTelfion of places 
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which lie upon the fea coaift, even nnto the ocean or the great 
Atlantic.** But he fupppfes that they were chiefljr Cnthites 
or Ethiopians, under the name of Ham, which as a deitjr, 
was, be fays, efieemed the fun. I wiih to affifl where I can 
fupport an author, and here niiift obfenre, that Ham meant 
in the features of nature border ; tht ward Land was uiruBS- 
STOOD. j4m afpirated becomes Ham^ and heoce Am in , 
Jm-an is the fame as Ham. The word On, which it land, is, 
*in this lail name, wkittei^i and hence Ham and Jman 
meant the fame. The Ammaas or Ammiies then, ^were the 
border landers -, and thefc (not ivery whiu under the famt 
fuime'-'^-not every where the fame families) we^e feized of all the 
border lands of the globe. That they were chiefiy CnthiUs I 
might queftion, altho* the water head landers, and bead landers, 
form a great part of the world. 

I have no pretenfions to infallibility. It is enoogh if I 
ihew, that common fenfe and method lead to the difcovery 
o£ truth. Ham might receive hb name from being poflefled 
of fome border land, and thus becoooe the borderer of his own 
iituation. His children, like himfelf, took names perhaps 
firom other circumdances, or from fituations or circumftancea 
of lands, to which they were appointed. Throughout the 
world there was an infinite number of borders, in fome of 
which, the inhabitants may have taken this name, and yet 
thefe may not have defcended from Ham, the fon of Noah.-~ 
But authors have taken for granted, that like denominations 
came from- the fame progenitors, inftead of coming from Rke 
lands ', and the confafion of ancient hiftory, on this account, 
is fo great, that we cannot confidera great part of it truth ; 
and if we except what may be gleaned from the infpired pen- 
men, in early ftages of the world, little of the reft I conceive 
is to be depended upon. 



GRECIA, &c. 

It halh been alTerted that Japbet peopled Greece, fince 
called Hellas, of which many a mythological ftory might be 
recited. The imports of names are often doubtful, and in 
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fach cafes I can give probable meaning^) only. Thefe I ven- 
ture to infert as fuhftitutes for improbable ones. I muft ac- 
knowledge, that I may in thefe fometiraes fail, and leifen 
the reputation of other derivations, which are proofs. — But 
in rifking thefe fuhfiitutesy I fink the flock of fanciful, tny^ 
thohglcdl, and biografbical tales. 

The word Av, the fea, changes to Au, At, and £/ ; — Ais, 
an head or point, may alfo change to As \ and the fea head or 
creek land, may be the import of Hellas. But ^l or Uel, may 
be derived from A^ an head or hill, pronounced Au, and va- 
ried to Al and £/. As may alfo come from Afc, water, or 
from Ad, water, where the JD is often varied to T and 5 : 
And hence Hellai may mean nearly the fame as before. I 
ihould gladly give a better account of this word, were I en- 
abled to do fo. 

This land, which is now called Grecia, may be derived from 
Reic or Rec, as in Becuher, which means a road. C is Col, 
or head, and the road head would be the creek. The letter 
G, inilead of C, foftens the found of the word ; and hence 
Griccta, or the creek territory, may be derived. Mr. Bryant 
confounds Col with Colts, and makes them the fame 3 but Col 
is Celtic for bead, and CoWts means Utile bead. 



MOUNT CENTS and the ALPES COTTLE. 

He unluckily for his fcheme, renders Mount Cents, " Mons 
Dei Vulcani."— On Mount Cenis there is a beautiful little 
lake, where travellers flop for the amufement of fifhing for 
trout. The word Can or Cen, is lake 5 the ending Is, is a di- 
minutive 3 and the little lake mount, fo perfe6lly defcribes 
the pafs, tliat I necefTarily difmifs the God Vulcan, from 
having any fhare in naming this mountain. 

In the word Cuth, an head, of which Coth is a variation, 
the H is very often dropped,, and hence Cut or Cot is alfo 
head. — Some of the Alpes, or the heights,* are called Alfes 
Cotta, i. e. the hills heads. Mr. Bryant unfortunately fup« 

• See the word Alpes, Jn page 89. 



pofes \htmf acred names ; and even Straho, as well as other 
authors, calls the country the land of Coitus and Cotiius, 
whom hiftor}' flates to have been a prince of this country. 



HAM nnd CHAM, CUTH and CHUS. 

I will now give an account of fome of Mr. Bryant's radi- 
cals. He thinks that Ham and Cham are the fame, and that 
they imply beat; in which he miftakes. Hanr, as a deity, he 
efteems the fun : My enquiry being for the primitive fcnfes 
of words, which defcribc the features of the earth, what he 
fays of the fun is beyond my fphere. 

From Chus, Mr. B. fays, ♦* The poets bellowed the epi- 
thcts Chru/or and Cbrufaor upon Apollo." " Cbus, he flates, 
feems to be called Cutb" — S was often changed to Tand TO, 
and hence Cujb, Cbus, and Cutb, were in our names bead. 
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CANAAN and JORDAN. 

Canaan, as a territory, is faid to mean a merchant or tra« 
der: But etymologifts do not explain this curious paradox.— « 
Can or Ken is lake, and An is land -, and the lake land is the 
true import of Canaan or Kenan. This name perhaps was 
taken by, and not given to the defcendants of Noah.— Of the 
word Jordan, much has been written. Jor, authors Hate, 
comes from an Hebrew word for a fpring, and Dan from a 
fmall town near the fources, where notbing is underflood, 
many are the ridiculous comments. Tn Calmet*s Didionary 
.of the Bible, Jordan is derived from Jared, to defcend. We 
know that dreams defcend 5 but the name of the defcendiDg 
water is here fuppreifed. This dream in Hebrew is naiped 
Jarden, It takes its rife in the lake Pbiala, and after ruQmng 
15 miles underground, emerges at Paneas formerly edeemed 
.the fource. Pbiala, Pbial, or PbH, means the fame here as 
Pbil in Pbiliftia—'tbe ivater bead.^^l have proved in Germairy, 
that Ger is fometimes written Jar, and that it may mean 
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finam. In the Hebrew it is faid to imply the fame. Ban, or 
Deny (of which the reader will find matiy filly ftories,) from 
An, water, with D prefixed, means the fame as Phiala, the 
water head or lake } and ibe water bead or lake Jiream is the 
import of Jordan, • 



AIT, ATH, AITHE, AD, &c. 

''Ait and Atr, Mr. Biyant fays, continually occar in the 
Dames of places, as well as in thofe words, which belong to 
deities and men. They refer, he fays, to fire, ligbt, and beat, 
and to confequences of heat."-^-*We apply thefe terms to 
lf£ads, bills, &c. Ad, when repeated, he fays refers to deities 
and kings. We apply this root to water, and to bilL-'^Ad is 
water ; but Ad often comes from Aitbe, head, varied to Atb, 
to Ait, Ad, and Ed : And if repeated, we conceive that one of 
thefe fyllables may refer to water, whilft the other may refer 
to an hill, which may lie on the border* 



AES, IS, AS, and IS. 



'• Aes and Is, rendered (as Mr. Bryant fays) As and Is, 
mean light and fire." We refer Is to the fea and to ftreams, 
in the Ifis and I/fel, — In Asia, As means the fea. Afia, ori- 
ginally only perhaps AJia Minor, means tbe fea territory. Is 
and Es are often diminutives. Moreover, As often means 
hill, i» derived from Ais, and pronounced AJb, 

** Mr. B. mentions that the chief city of Silacena was Si^e 
and Sele, where were eruptions of fire." The Gaelic has no 
H, and S was ufed for it 5 hence Sil is hill. In fome in- 
flances the root Av, changes to Au, to Al, El, and //, and 
with the prefix S, which is C foft, the word may imply tbe 
water bead. But Sele, Zele, and Z^^/ generally refer to hill. 
A village of this name lies on the fide of the hi^hefl hill m 
the weft of England, 
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AUSONIA, now ITALY. 

*^ San, Son, Zan, Zaan.*' — Mr. B. fays, '' 5^i« and Son 
were the moft common names for the fun." He brings the 
name Ausonia, now Itafy, to fhew, that the poflerity of a 
perfon, whom he names Zanes, was Cbus, peopled this part of 
the earth where they worfhipped, he fays, San-Cbus" — But 
Aus, in Aufonia, comes from Ais^ an head or hill ) On is Iand> 
and la, territory j and tie bead-land ierrUory is the import of 
Aufonia, which is the fame nearly as I have found to be 
the meaning of Italy. — ^Had this word been divided thus, 
Au-fon-ia, then A, an head, pronounced Au, would be the 
£rfl fyllable. Son or Ton means land, and la as before. 

This example, as well as many others which follow, will 
ihew, that Mr. B*s theory, Hvben applied to old names of places, 
is totally unfounded. Leaving many of his radicals, which 
are mifunderflood, I come to 

DI, DIO, DIS, DUS, and other Terms. 

Mr. B. fays that Di, Dh, &c. are names of the deity. £ 
fhould render Dus a fort, from Ais, an hill or foirt, and it 
means this in Lindus, Dis I might render the fame from , 
what is faid in Lindus.'^DvsoRVS, a hill of Thrace, which 
he names " tbegodrfJigbf*-^! fhould render tbe border, beight. 
^he/un was, he flates, called Cur. In old names, I fhould 
tranflate Cur a port, or an harbor, as ihewn in this work. 
CoRBK, Cahek, *' a prieft;" I might term houfe or towa 
land. Can or Con, I have fhewn to mean a lake or inr 
^lofed water 5 a fort or indofed land. Bbl or Baal are ef- 
teemed they^^ ; but in old names of places, they mean other- 
wife ; thus Belfione is hill land : Beige, border or mouth land. 
—The word Com is horn. Corn is alfo Coben. Cbr or 
Cor means inclofed border. En may be a diminutive, and 
Cofen may imply point or horn as before.—'* Oph, Op, and 
Ov,*' v^ry often occur in old names ) but not as ferpents of 
worfhip, as Mr. B. imagined. 
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AIN, ANi EN. 

- ** Am, An, and En^ Mr. B. allows thefe to belong fomc 
times tp the names of places. John is faid to have baptized 
at JEnon, becaufe there was much water there \ and not be* 
caafe the water was facred to the fun, a luminary which John 
did not worfhip. Accordingly An^ or Aen, is water^ and On 
is an augment. AEnon may mean the great water, and not 
the fountain of the fun.** — In the next paragraph Mr. B. has 
ieveral names, fome he allows to be given from their fitua- 
tions ; others from the worihip there eftabliOied. It would 
give me fome fatisfadion, could I account for fuch difference 
in original names. But when I confider, that countries were 
£rft cleared for fettling them, and that from their features 
which they afterwards prefented, they were named : That 
from thefe features and correfponding names, they were in all 
ages to be recognifed ; I fee no reafon, becaufe names for 
worihip were like thefe, to fuppofe that they originally 
were like in import. To objeds of the fenfes, names were 
given. The features of nature required many of thefe j and 
to vary them, and to make them all proper names, from 
which places were to be mdwiduaJfy known, required fome 
defign in appellations. No wonder need be expreifed, if 
in the variation of thefe words, we find parts of common 
words, and fyllables of common names. Butwemuftnot 
look to thefe original parts of denominations, as words for 
'' fountains of the fun,** when they were intended only to ex* 
prefs fountains of the earth. We mull not look for the nymph 
AEme to have given name to the tiland jEgma, when the fea^ 
tares of its own lands {thefea or head land, or theifiand) gave 
Qs the name.-^We muii follow the dired path in which the 
Almighty led his people to name the world. He condu6ted 
them by general ways, and thro* no devious paths. He taught 
them not to apply metaphorical, inftead of real appellations. 
He taught them not to call fire, water; nor to iiyle hills, val* 
lies, plains, rivers, and feas, funs or moons. He taught them 
not to break his commandments, to compare thefe trifies to his 
own greatnefs; nor to give them originally his own names. 
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What names might be giTe0, in after times, to places, b/ 
idolatrous people, I know not ; nor will I examine, what, 
in their filly imaginations, might be the imports. I moft 
therefore to leave others the ingenious labor of exploring the 
.mythological and claffical fi£tions in the languages of the 
world, and to give the heathen ideas of the names of its pro- 
vinces and kingdoms; whilft I approximate to the fignifica- 
tions of old denominations, given in times not overrun by 
idolatry, nor by the ignorance of claffical, mythological, or 
fabulous romance. 

*' Apha, AvwTBk, Ptha, Pthas, fire,** a title Mr. B. 
fays of Amon, and every place he adds in the cooipofition of 
whofe name it is to be found, will have a reference to that 
element or to its worfhip. — My province is with the names of 
places, the names of gods, fircy &c. muft be traced by lovers 
of mythology. — Mr. Bryant feldom produces the radical of 
words which come within my province, nor did be under- 
fland their meanings. 
• The word Ami, or Av, water or the fea, has been varied to 
Au, to Ah, to Ap, to Aph, to Alph, Ep, Epb, &c. In like 
manner A, an hill or head, is pronounced Au, and changed 
to Av, Ap, Apb, Ep, Epb, &c. Such words or their inflec- 
tions, joined with fome other terms, became by allu/ion to 
imply the deity, the fun, or the fire. Others in like manner 
became the names of damons, of bell, or of its fire. Mankind 
worihipped from love, or from fear; and fometimes from 
Ignorance or idolatry ; and the worfhip, and the places of 
worfhip, are faid to have referred to thefe names. Places of 
worfhip were erefted in every refidetice of man; and every 
place may. be referred to, as in this chapter of Mr. B*s book^ 
for a name. It is curious to fee grave and learned men en* 
quiring from what name of God, from what name of \hti fun, 
or of ^r^ ; or from what name of the devil, of bell, or bellfiu, 
names of fituations were origitially derived ! But enough of 
thefe imaginary names. 
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ATHENS, RHODES, &c. 

# ' ■ 

*' AsT, AsTA» EsTiA, HBSTiA/'r—(w^ radicals) .^^The 
word jifia may come from Ais, qften written jis, an hill. Te 
Is land> and Ta may be the fame, or be accounted its plural. 
jifia then may mean the hill land« or the bill lands. In like 
manner jiitbe b bead or bilU and this is writcen j^ib in Jtb^s, 
Os is faid by Vallancey to mean high ; but it is the root of 
Bojf and of Nofia, a promontory, j^tbos then means the hill 
or head nofe, or the promontory.— -But jiitbe is alfo written 
jitb in Atbens :^^En is land > Erue, its plural, is lands ^ and 
ibe bead or bill lands, is the original figuiiication QiAtbms, or 
Atbetue» 

Athens is now Seienes. Atb changes to At and to Et in va- 
rious names^ with 5 prefixed, it may mean the enclofed head. 
£»^is land, Enes lands ^ and 5^/^»^j will mean the fame as 
Atbens. Ttius eaiily are the origins of thefe heretofore diffi- 
cult names obtained.—- But we lofe them in the wilds of 
fancy, and in the extravagance of mythological romance. H 

Mr. B. fays, that " the name of Atbens wasfirll Afia, and 
then Atbena o^ the fame import : For Afben^, he continues, 
is a compound of Atb and On, Ignis Fons, in which there is a 
reference, both to the guardian goddefs of the city, and alfo 
to. the perpetual fire, preferved within its precin6ts." I cao« 
not follow our author in various inj^ances ; but the reader 
will find that no writer has rendered rightly the ancient 
name of Athens, Sec. He will alfo perceive, that whilft Mr. 
B. wanders where others have gone a^ray, he is every where 
learnedly employed, in elucidating claiScal and hiftorical 
writings. 

* '* Sh£M, Shbmkn^ Shemesh," (no radicals.) — ^Mr. B. re- 
fers to the fun. Macar he confiders afacred title , given ty ibe 
Amonians to tbeir Gods. He renders it alfo ** baffyi* and finds 
it in Macar-'onr The root of Mac may be Acb, which, in our 
names, means a mound or bank.—- if, as a prefix, has the 
power of jB or P, and means bead-, and therefore Mac or 
Mak, as in Mak-er orMakar at Plymouth, may mean tbi till 
or bead. Er or Ar, in old naraes^ is generally border^ tni 
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the border hill &r head, may be the import of Macat of Maker*: 
But Mac and Ar cozy be otherwife underftood^ aod jetthm 
figi^i€caitioD of the compoimd word may be nearly the fame t 
The word On, in Maiarari, is land ; and the harder head land, 
or perhaps the ivater head land, may, as a name of a pla«o« 
be the import o^ Macaron. 

Let us noy fee what Maearia impUes, which be confideri 
a f acred name in tfiands. The word Mac means hill or head. 
Av, the fea, changes to Au and Ar, \fk India, and even in 
this very fea, ijlands are generally called heads. Macar may 
therefore imply the Tea head ; and Maeana, the fea head ter- 
ritory. 

But Bbodei was named Macria, and Macrl, We have feen 
that Ria meant the road> or the little fea ; and the little fea 
head or ifland^ may be the import of the word Mama : But 
if Macr'i be the right name, and jRi be (ea, ihejea head will 
be the fignification of this name. 

We have now Rhedes to examine. In books of mythology 
and defcxiption, Rhodes is faid to come fronts a heautiful nymph 
orfaworlte of Apollo by Venusr^'iMi it is moft commonly derived 
from Rodon, the Greek for r^i.— Authors report that the 
rofes grew in great abundance throughout the ifland. Other 
authorities for the rofes are brought by antiquaries from va* 
rious Rhodian coins, which have \htfun on one fide, and on 
the reverfe a rofe. Moreover, a rofe bud of bretfs is faid to 
have been found, in laying the foundation of Lindus. Thefo 
are the evidences for the r(fe$ ; and unfortunately for the land, 
t^y covered it fo comj^eatly, that all fight thereof was loft* 
tet us theo attend another fpot : And fingly Rhoda, a fea* 
port of Spain. This town is fituated at the head of the HkX 
of Rofes. The town is now called Btfes by the Englifh and 
French, and by the Spaniards Rofas. Rofes then being a be^^ 
may not have btcnflewers} and this we muft therefore cxa* 
mine. — ^The word Esw As means the fea, in varioos denomi* 
nations; and Ros means head in many others : Bos is varicA 
to Rad in the Greek word Rodon, in the old Spanifli word 
Rhbda, as welt as in other words. Rofes then means the fame 
^%Masri^-*tha&aLhaaA^^Be^s,m9i^9inyta3M'^ 
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being at tbe head of a bay> or of an inlet of the fea. Sojh, 
or Modes, from being an bead cf land, or znjfiand. The 
njmph of Apollo, the rofes, the coins> and the rofe*bad of 
landus, like many other defcrtptive, hiflorical, and ontho- 
logical etymons, will then ferre to difplay the creddityi the 
fancy, and the ignorance of old times ; as well as the faith, 
tbe imagination, and the difcfamment of later dqrs. 



ANAK, PHOENICIA, PALESTINE, PHIUSTIA, &c. 

Anac,* rendered a collar or ornament, comes from An, 
water, here the fea | and Acb, border land, and means the fea 
border : The Anakim were then the fea borderers.— -Phoeni- 
cia comes from Anac, varied to Oenic,\ with P prefixed. 
This country lay at the head of theMediterranean fea. — P 
before a word for land or water, means in old names always 
lead. Ic is a variation of Ac, as in Eborac; or Ic may be 
a diminutive. Tie fea bead border territaiy, or tbe Jball<nu 
fea bead territory, may be the import of Pboenicia, There 
were giants in Anac ; but the Anafdm were not from name 
giants, altfao* we have fo imagined. Pboenicia, of which fo 
much isV^itten, is not limited in its boundary by this deno- 
mination.— We have other fynonymous names for the land of 
this coafl. Pahjtine and Pbitiftia are fuch names. Av, the 
fea, changes to Au, AI, and // : with P prefiKed, we have Pal 
.and Pil, names for a fea head. Es and Is may be endings of 
tfaefe words, or they may be diminutives, and mean (hallow, 
low, &c. ; and Paler, PtJis, or Pbilis, may imply tbe fea bead, 
or tbe fbaUowfea bead. Ttn or Tine is land, and the fan£ as 
Tia. " Tbe coaflsfron Ekron to tbe Nile are low, for tbe mo/l 
fart,' and of a barren fandy quality, and very dangerous for ttef* 
feh to affroacb:^*^l have diewn in Chicheftcr that Lav, in 
the Lavant, may ixai^ly flream. The root Av is the fea ; Av 

often changes it} Efv\ and Lofv will change to Lev. Ani 

« 

, * Said to be t))e fail^er of the Anakim, and son of Arba, As 
took names from'thfe nkmes of lands, a man might take this nalne* 
. . t. ia aijr.fioi book I sb«w«d tliat £a»i wattr,. vvvifls to <kn» 



means tbe fame ui Lzyuiir, as in LiivAMT, Jhalbwp 4^cren^ 
or remava^hle, Tlie fea on this coafi is remarkable for bjeihg' 
ofte;^ i^fven back by the winds, and for its bottom, from thl$ 
caufe, being left dry, for fome coniiderable difUnce from, thp 
land.^'^-Hence thep the reafon why the name Levant, wa^ 
given to this fea. I have now explained thefe unknown ap- 
peUatAoas—mach has been wrongly written ypon every name 
oftbecoaft. 

" We ibaU ent|aire« fay« An author, relpeding the name 
4/ka^oM, The etymology of this name is derived from weight 
or balance. Shekel i but I rather wifh to fuggeft another ori- 
gin, which will be corroborated by another fragment. ' j0 
denotes fire i Kel denotes adivity, bri&nefs, and heat, 'eveti 
to walling : Lun denotes to refide, to Kay, to remain. Thefe 
ideas combined amount to this,^' '' The refidence or datiom 
of fire, in a^ivity, or heating.'*-— In another article he gives 
jthe name AJbdad, from 4/^, fire^ and Dod, affedion. Wp 
^re with thefe referred to coins and medals, which, like the 
coins of Rhodes, are fuppofed to relate to thefe idle tales.-- 
Every attempt, I muft allow, to refcue fcriptural names froni 
obfcurity and from error, is laudable $ but this worthy au* 
thor has not even gUeifed at their natural imports. 

AscALON, a very ea(y, I might almofl fay an apparently 
evident name, has been rendered by various inapplicable, and 
pfCfX ridiculous ternis. Afcalon lies at the head of the Medi* 
terranean fea^ As here, as well as in AJia, means fea, Cat,^ 
bead, and O^f land ; and Afcaicn implies tbefea-head land, 

AsBDOO is written alio Azotus, or Afotus. ThUfeUlement 
ties alfo on this fea*liead. A/b, Az, or As, here too, is the 

• •* We are, says Dr. Skaw, te observe furthef withte^wrd to fTies« 
Ii«raiiters (cMt 8<mi winds), that wbao tjMg^ are of along euntinuancei 
the water ,ii bUwiravay to ttucb a degree, freio the coast of S^yria and 
Phociffoe', that several ^an^es of rocks, which in westefty winds l>e' 
coiMBatod, doiiow iMfiome dty, and leave ei^ot^d to the itttor-fowi^ 
the urchins, UmftUt and such-like shell-Gsb as stiek upon them. \ 
observed in the port of Latlken, that thefe were two f^et less water 
i»hUat the winds Aged, tb«n aflotwarde wbon itho weatiier waft x^dde* 
tote, and the winda blew softlv ffoii^ the western quarter; And it if 
tety probable, that the remarkAbl^ reeess of water in the sea of Pftm- 
piijMia inay bo a^onted fof from ^o saane oaosei operattiip pn\^'i«: 
«a oatf aor4tiu»y lOAQner/ V^S^ft^^'tf 7V«v«i^« , . •« 
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Jea, t)t !» the rdot of Tai, head. — T in old names dhange* 
to D, as in this name. The roots in fome names, take pre« 
fixes in others, yet mean the fame. Hence 0/ in Axotus, is 
Jiodm AJbiod, I have elfewhere fliewn, that D^i mean^ 
head, and AJbdod implies the fea-head fettlement. 

From what has been (hewn it is evident that the PURfiines 
gave not name to this land, but the land to the people. It 
is alfo evident that the PbUi/hnes could not polfibly, Jrom name 
only, be ftrangers, altho' the 70 and other commentators 
have thus aiflferted.-— From not underilanding the tvord Canaan, 
the Phiiyiines have been reckoned Canaanites.^^Canaan, or as 
ft may be fpelt, Kenan, means from Kan or Ken, a lake, and 
An, land, the lake land \ and the Canaanites were inhabitants 
around the lakes of Jordan, .9nd of its Hream ; and not of the 
Mediterranean fea. 

In the fcriptufeSf the Philtftlnes are called Cerethites and 
Pelethites. We have ihewn that Pal, Pll, or Pbil, may imply 
thefeahead. Pel is only a variation of thefe nam». Et, 
Is, and Es are diminutives ; and PeUt is the fame as Pahs, 
Pilis, or PW/«-*the (hallow, deficient, or removable water- 
head. The word Ttne is here the fame as lie, a diminutive 1 
or it may mean portion, place,dwelling^ or land.-^But it may 
be faid in Pales, Pbilis, Pelei, Peletb, Cerei, or Ceretl, that Es, 
Is, EU or EM, may not mean the fea '^ and that Pal, Pll, Pel, 
and Cer, may not imply head only; but the water or the 
border head. 

, The Caftbokim are called fflanders, and arc faid to have 
come from Crete : But Captbor, or Cofiber, comes from Cop, a 
bead, and Ttor, land, or border land. Cyprus was called Ma- 
(saria, which means the fame : . It ?Rras alfo called Colma, whiph 
implies the lame. Cyprus, which may be written C^er^s; 
tcomes from Cop, an head, Er, border, and Us, territory^ 
which Bieans the fame as Colinanni Macaria-'^b^botdir head 
territory, or the fea bead territory. 

InCasTB, thcwora Ret, or Reie, isiwad, BsRedh, in th« 
Jlei Sea^ C is Col, or head -, ^od the road be^4» 0^ tbefea beadl 
ft the import of Crete. Cavtdi a comes from An^ water, hem 
the fea, with C prefixed, aod means the fefhead : DiaUib^ 
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fame as Ha, territory. CamRa then implies tb0fea headief- 
fitofy. In the name CrHe, territory is anderilood. la Canah 
it ia expreflM ; but tbe namea are fjnoayaous words. - 

Btit it is faid that Cereth is Crett. Cer^ in Ceretli> means 
the border head, or ibe water bead} and Ei, orBih, will not 
anfwer I conceive to Crete or Cundia. The CerednUt thea 
ftem. not from name to have been Cretans, bat borderers on tbe 
Letrant j bat as tbeTe borderers are al(b called PeleMes, tkef 
mud have been diftinguiilied in thefe names from one ano- 
th«*.— The Pekibites We have already explained-: The Cer^ 
etbites feem to have been inhabitants of the walled towns of 
Palfeflinei from the word Cer, a city or walled place. In this 
fenfe of the word too we &all be enabled to ind who the 
CerefiUei, the guards of David, were: For if Cer mean city, 
Cbele guards'may have been dtixens, and perhaps of Jerafalem. 



REBRQN, KIRJATH ARBA, MAMRE, 

MACHPELAH. 

^ HiSRoir, one of the moft ancient cities, was bml't feven 
years before Tanais, the capital of Lower Egypt. As the 
Egyptians gloried much in die aoit^aity of their cities, and 
tlidr Govfitiy was among the firft peo{^ed after the difperlion 
of Babel, it may be concluded that Hiebron was extremely an- 
cient. Some think that it was founded by Arba, an ancient 
giant of Paleftine^ and therefore was called Kitjatb Arba, or 
Arba*s Cify, The word Jrba means in tbe Hebrew four; 
and from ^enee has aiifea a traction amongft Jewlih wri- 
ters, that' JGf//^l ^^ means tbe etty ef four', becaufe they 
fay, there were buried there, Adam, Abram, I(aac, and 
Jacob I and alfo Eve, Sarah, Rebecca, and Leahj but no- 
thing istkid of Adam and Eve in the fcriptures, altho* they 
fpeak of the reft being b^aried there.^ Thus far have I quoted. 
To this I add the f6&6mng. 

*' HBtnow was dtnated on an eminence, 20 miles fouth of 
lefttfalem. The cave of Macbpeiab is near it. Arbab is faid 
lo be die fadier of ^iftfi J and Caleb drove from thence his 
three Ibna. Hehm was given to tbe Levites; and was a city 
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of refuge. In the plsin of Mamn, in tlut neighbourhood* 
Ahrabam dwelt for fbme time. Thi» plain auib<H's iappoTe 
took its name from that Mamrct who with Abraham parfued 
Cbidtrlaomer, and refcued Lot. He is confidered the owner 
of the plain, and io great a man, that it is imagined Hibrm 
itfelf was called Mame from him : For it is faid that Jacob 
came to Ifaac '' unto Mamre, unto the city of Arha, which 
U Hebron* where, according to all ancient veriionf » Manure^ 
the city rfArha, and Hebrm, are equivalent terms. And it is 
faid that Abraham buried Sarah in the field of Macbpelab-^ 
before Mamre : The fame is Hebron, in the land qf Canaan "^Z* 
*' The fituation of Mamre, is, however, fy Hebron, or in its 
vale two miles fouthward — — /* 

The word Hbbron is totally unhewn as to its meaning in 
the names of places. It is ufually rendered ^<»#^9 frim^if^ 
enebantmeni.'-^Heb comes perhaps from A, an head* pro- 
nounced Au, as in Ahury, written alfo Auhury; and this 
changes to Av, in A^entinus, a hill of Rome ; to jBv, in Evora, 
or Ebara, in Portugal : Eb afpirated is Heb, Bon is from On, 
land, with A* which means border, prefixed: And ibe banter 
land, is here tbe plain. Aon is another root for land* and with 
B prefixed* Boan implies alfo the border within the- bilk, 
which here inclofe a very extended valley or plain ; and hence 
Boon in the Gaelic is a plain -, and Ron, which is derived^the 
fame* is the fame in Hebron, Hebron then implies tbe fiain bead. 
KixjATB AxBA is alfo unknown. Kix j^tk is always ren- 
dered city ', but Or itfelf is generally confidered a ^ i Knt, 
' in Kirjaib, however, means ibe inclqfed border, and Jatii is 
fand. Kirjaib then means the inclofed border land. 

Akba is faid to be the name of a man, who was founder 
pf Hebron, and ibe faiber qf AnaL-^K^MK too has been red* 
deredyotff.-^But Arba cannot be both ) and it appears not to . 
be.certaiD,4h9t it is either.— ^^a or Arb^ feems ta be tile 
fame as Albe or Alpe, in the names of places, wher^ ft is c(H9- 
inonly chmged to Ir..-'We have a finall ifland isasi^e^^Arba, 
:yhich implies Jbe fea bead, or ibe bead.'^Aiba is a ngtne tf * 
Scotland, vfl^ichmtsins ibe fia bead or bmiofid, Indeibriptioo 
then, .Arba vaz^ mean the bills ofibisdifir'^i and frpqa wtet 



i% before proved, Jnac meaos only 4^>S-^M^^^«--4Qi itk 
thU we abandon the city of four ^ and we drpp jinak and ^^a* 
as men. — Kirjath Arha tben may imply ib$ inchfid hrder land 
b^adp or the f lain bead, 

Mamrb is likewife unknown^ It is rendered ukeSiom$» and 
It is alfo fuppofed to mean a great m^;: i^bul it is ooofid^ted: 
by fome to be another name for Hebrm, M^m then is' Jiere 
hiU> and Jiae or Re is Gaelic for a j^in) aad we have 
again the name i&«//^/^i». . > 

, Machpslah is further unknown,, It is imagined to meatt 
^t uf, or walled uf, or to be Jime name of the plain, or to 
fioean double.-^f^nt Machfelab comies froni Magb, a plain, tbe 
G changed to C, and Pel p^-Pf/ (aa before-mentixuied in the 
Peldlntes) head land, — And tbe headland plain, of tbe plain 
head, is the import of Macbpelah, 



Of the Word HEBREW. ■ ' 

Haaaaw is moreover unknown. It b generally in oui^ 
lexicons rendered a people. Know then, reader, ^at landa. 
gave name to the people, and to the words for their lan^* 
fuages. The words Spani/bg Dani/b, Swedi/b, I^fkt ap4 

Britijb, PABTS OF TBa NATIONAL NAU^Sjf With. the diQ^ioifi^ 

tive Is, pronounced IsKi .fox:m adje6tives which precede th% 
word tAN&VAGE. — Italian, . Pn{ffiany Ri^an^ Huf^OriaHi 
l^gyftian,* are alfo adjedives which precede the WQrd jiX«» 
guage. The ending in thefe \& N ox An added, which ftaiiift 

for En or An, a diminatlve. To Teutan and Sdavon^^ adA 

• • • 

Ic, a diminutive. We alfo fay Arabic, Celtic, Galie^ Ckal^ 
dmcjkc^^^V/G fay too Cbaldee, Hebrew, German, &c.. w^fus^ 
langtiag;e iaunderflood : But from analogy CbaldeezwiHetrevi 
might, be written Cbaldaic. and Hebraic, where lang^ge faI-> 
lows.— >P^tff Ucius, or the little portj, is alfo written Pori^u$ 
Itius, or Portus Ittius, in which Ic is a diminutive^ and It muft 

• From the^ord Egyptian we find that E^ypt was ongitMy wtifi 
Ua Egypti4$\ and as Tia and Te, by tfee taUe, .imply thfi Mjne, 
igyfte, 9& written by the French, is a better word than our wor4 



4fe be t^ lkine.«-4Ieiiee, GmaMuiit ITwlie, Jebujlie, Src. 
mj be dimiaatire noons. The words In, En, kc. are often' 
dimiaiHi^es $ end in Ae endings of nemes of people, tho* tbey 
denote Utile, thejr mean fometimes fenv, and are therefore* 
ufed «i ploral endings* I, wMcfa means Vtitle, is verj oftexf 
ibefa an ending. N alfo ehanges to Id, and In to /m ^ and* 
benoe tbi Av$m, the Cdpiboritn, &e. En Kkewife changes to 
Mm, in Sahm, and ether eld names. And generally the rea-* 
fon of nfing dimxnntives with the names for lands, to denote 
t^ names of the infaatntants, is, that tho* the inhabitant is a 
part of it, he is only a HitUftift ; and is therefore denoted by 
the diminutive noon.— Yon will not find thefe particulars in 
oar grammars^ as the parte of thefe names are unknown. 
Bat altfao* not diHingniihed by philologies, they are never- 
theiels very neceffiuy to be underftood by etymologies. 

It has been proved that Heh, in Hebron, and in other words, 
is bead. The letter iZ implies border 5 and <^^ j4a, J, Eu, 
or Ew, by the table of the variations of Ji or la, is territory. 
^^Hebrae, Hebraa, Hebra, Hebreu, or Hebrew, would then 
mean tbe bead border land. And the people might be termed 
ike bead border landmen, or bead borderers. — The Egyptians as 
well as the Anakim fived at this head of the Mediterranean 
IbA \ and ibo bead borderers of the Egyptians, on their north*' 
eafr were the people of ^jftfi, and its vicinity. JiramwAS 
one af thefe bead borderers, and would therefore be called by 
the Egypttant* Abram iie Hebrew, or Abram tbe Hebrew man. 
«w»The Hebrew language then may mean the language of all 
(bis head; altho* it has been exclufively accounted the kn* 
gAZfgsfifibe race of Abram, But Abram was not only an head 
borderer of Anak', but from Vr, border, Cbal, or Cat, tkU 
lleftd» and Dea, territory, be was an bead borderer, or an He^ 
brew man, even before he left his firft abode, t have now 
explained this appellation. You will perceive, reader, that 
It is not of more difficult import than other terms ; and fo no 
greater honor can arife from the difcovery of this fectet, than 
bofu tbe recovery of the fignificatioas of ather 4iaaiea« ' > 

To learned men we are infinitely indebted for their lahorsl 
Few know to what extent they are indebted, unlefs^hey 
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htLft been -obliged "to examine their works : But we have to 
lament our ignorance^ and our mifconceptions in thefc names. 
It is, however, the fate of man, not always to examine his 
Greed, and fometimes to adopt, and to foder error! Let me 
be excnfed then, where I fail, for attempting to reconcile to 
truth, what may have been ib long, and even fa abfurcjly 
mifconceived. I ihuil allow thai I am now in the lam| 
of commentators 5 but except in itefe ofd naffies, I wifli not to 
invade their territories, *In this particular path, howeveri 
from duty I muft proceed. With perhaps comparatively fe^ 
exceptions^ I have proved that nations took their names fronj 
their own lands. Generations die away, but the lands re- 
main. Their hills, vallies, and plains, together with their 
fcas, lakes, rivers, ftreams, and borders, have told us their 
&wn names, from the mofl early to the lateft times. And 
altho* unjktifulnefs hath bound our ancefeors and ourfelves to 
fancy and to fahle concerning thcfe, it doth not follow that 
time and truth fliaU not break the chain -, and that the light, 
flowing from a rational conformity of words to fubj efts; will 
not fliew, that there is nothing fo fecretly hidden whichc 

thefe friends to man will not dlfclofe to the world. 

t 

AI or lA. 

. Tbo word Jkm ta» territory, regidnr fire, and oth«r en^J 
kigs of words have n^t bcbaexpiainod in tiseirrvarf^tions t^ 
any anthor. In efthnaticig theientpsf-old "nai^s, a per^ft 
knowledge of their parte is of the utnsoft 4ionf^<]Uidnce ^ btfl 
10 thi? knowledge wfitets liave hitfaBri^-oiade no piMigAifftf;^^' 
Ai thc» will chailgft as andemciCb; 

At' Ei n m m \^ ^, >^ 

Double confoo^nts ane f<;ldom 

ufed, a (ingle one fu|tpliet 

. theplac^,. ^s i^ A/ricaf Ef* 

/\flna,^kc, . 
. - ■ •. 

We find thefe changes in /tfidSrtf, jihoa, Acujio, Apua, At* 
Jmoe, Aufa, Bqfii, Ufaa, Sie, Roe, Hehreu or Hebrew, Abo, 
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Ek 


la 


Oa 


Oa 


At 


Be 


If. 


Oe 


Ve 


M 
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la 


0» 
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Au 


Eu 


in 


Ou 


lb 
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Aiiaa» Jflu* B^Jio, Khu or Kiow, SofCfoi or Sanfoy, Hagenau^ 
Arabia, &c* 

To the abovoy if we add the letter N, we (hall have the 
changes in Eon, water. Roots for water alfo vary as above ; 
but fyllables for water generally begin old names; and tbofis 
for land commonly end them. 

To this I may add> that generally other endings of names 
for ngion, ierritmy, land, &c. will be f)monymes of thefe 
terms. Thus Arnn and Arria are two names for the iame 
ifland, in which En in the firft, means the fame as la in the 
fecond« land, Urrii&ry, or ugifin, Thns alfo in Albania and 
TSpiTus, the endings la and Us are the fame ; and by pro^ 
ceeding in this way, the reader will difcover the Significations 
of the endings in old names. It ihould here be obferved« 
that of thefe, feme are confidered merely as endings of words 
to which they are annexed. But the reader will judge for 
bimfelf, whether an ending ihould or ihould not be ft^ 
prefled in tranilation.— The ending in En often means land* 
and it is varied to In, An, On, and Un-, and thefe take pre«* 
fixes, in Ten, Tin, Tan, Ton, and Tun. In Pontus, or JSiurf* 
nus, the Us means the region of the water. 

It is of great confequenoe in rendering of old names, that 
we ihottld be eneUed to oompKhend^tlftir monofyllabic 
words ; and even in fome cafes thdr letters. We have no 
books in any language which refer rightly to the iignifica« 
tSDOS of old taimes ; and it is often from the woMs themfel fes, 
tnd from their fynonymes, analylM, that we can obtain theitf 
meanings. A vocabiflary then of their parts, together with 
ltieBf<Nr theeonftruAionofhamer, woiddbe^a ufeful 8ddi« 
tioo to our libraries»»i»I niuil not omit here to mention, that 
thefe endings I have very recently iooniidered s Their imports 
mvA not therefore be looked for in the following flieets, 
where, perhaps, they have been, in a ft^ infiances, mifan- 
derftooa.' 

From what I have ihewn in this bOok^ it ia demonftrable, 
that old names are compofedofinotofyllabie words. . Roots 
bi^in chiefly with vowris, and end with confeoantsj unVsGi 
tbqr are finglc voweJa. The fr^es to roots are confonan^^ 
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whicb aaft be underftood, at wdl as the poJt/l»is, The 
changes which take place in roots ihoald be well con6dered. 
Thefe particulars being comprdiended> the reader will form 
a proper judgment of his appellations $ and with the help of 
roots of words^ which he will find in the Gaelic and other 
languages, he will be enabled to tranflate the fjrllables of 
compound terms. 

But let me advife joxx, reader, not to confider any lem 
wrongly rendered, nor to account it rightly underHood, be* 
fore you have examined its bearing^, and the fenfes which it 
may convey. I have feen many attempts to convey the im* 
ports of old names, many criticifms on particular fpellings of 
theie old words, and many endeavours to fettle their ortho* 
graphy : But, alas ! weak indeed have been the criticifms^ 
and feeble all the attempts. 

Let us take jid, water, and find bow it is varied* AJ is 
changed in old names to jit-, and At to As. 



Ad, as water 
changes alfo 
to 





At, as water 1 j^ As, as water 
- changes to j r> . changes to 




And hence I/Iand may imply water land» and be rightly 
written. Hence alfo the Welfh FnTS, the Corniih Emu. 

Av, water, will vary to Ev, to Iv, Ov, and Vv, and all 
thefe will be found in the formation of words for the features 
of natttre.-^^a^, changed to Au, will alfo change to the faqie 
fyllables as in the table of Ai or la. Hence then the Gaelic 
OUean and Eilain, an iiland : And hence I/land may be writ* 
ten lUand or Band; or as by the Iriih, Elan. 

But let us fuppofe that Iftand means an head, that Aigbe is 
had, and that this may be pronounced Igbe or /: Ifland may 
tbtn be written I, as in the Graelic, or Ey a^ in the Ifiandic. 

Let us again fuppofe that Is, in ifland, comes from Ais, an 
head. Ai was formerly pronounced as E, and often as /; 
aind hence Is may be headi and ffland the bead-land. So that 
Jlfland may mean a bead4and, from its lying above the level 
ef the fea -, or water land, from ils being indo&d by water. 
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Ttirihw, Is^wAy be a dtmiiMttve} and^ Kke I, may fonae- 
tlflEKS fornci a diminathre noon ; Am Inis may toeaii the HiiU 
hndi and the fame as Ldndjf or Lund;^, in Lun^ffiand, tBk 
may alfo imtily the fame. 

The fpellidg Will often be faimd varied in old proper 
iame6« and yet the vofda may be cfqoally proper. In cammoti 
words of a written language a f articular Jiandard is adcfUdfat 
A4 orthography^ fntn ^hich^^except in wrorig eafes^ there ii no 
t$<^on to dep^t : But for multiplyiog the proper names .of the 
features of nature, tbeancienla formed fynonymocis words^ 
from differing airemblM;e8 of letters J and from thence they 
ierived a rartety of proper appellations^ great enough to give 
particular defignlations to the Hanes of all tb^ hills, vallies^ 
plains, feas, rivers, firemns, &c. of any country. Denomi* 
nations thus multiplied and varied, will naturally in many 
klftances be difficdt ; aiid in iboie be uncertain. Few, how- 
ever, are the difficnlties, which diay not be farmounted, or 
the uncertainties vhich may not be cleared from ohfcurity. 
Time, patient refearch, and a good judgment, will overcome 
aU obflacles. 

• it IB very remarkable that men acquainted with the Laiin, 
Gtoeh, Hebrew, and othef languages, ihonld be ignorant of 
the terms Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Iri/b, Britifib, French, Ita- 
Vian, Pruffian, Bu^an, Roman ^ Oerman, Hungarian, Chaldaic, 
Slavonic, Tiutomc, &c. — I have given my reader an account 
of Greek and Hebrew, and have mentioned all the reft of thefe 
terms except Latin, We £nd the word Latus, a fide terri- 
tory, has in its root Af, which may imply watery and as L^ 
like Car R, is a prefix to large bodies of this element j fo 
here the fea or the water may be denoted by this word, and 
it may mean the water, fide, or water border territory. La- 
TiNus, as In is landj may mean the fide land territory, aod 
L4TIV, the fide or border land : But L is often written im 
B, which may mean border. At is water ^ and hence Latinus 
may imply the water border land tenitoiy > and Latin, tbia 
water border land. But thk, which is the only explanation 
I (hall ofier« I wifii lay feader not implicitly to believe -, bo\ 
endeavour to find a wme a|f UsaUe oae« In the interim dqc 



books help me to finiih ibis article. The Latini are by mjr- 
thologiits derived from " Latmus, tlie fon of Faunus, King 
of Latium, who efpoufed his daughter Lavima to ^mas, 
whom his wife Amata had defigned for Turnm, King of the 
Ratuilians^ which was the ground of the war between .^laeaa 
and Turnas/' From whence this Latinus had his name» is» 
however, omitted in mythology ; but it adds» *' that if it 
came not from Latinas, it came from '^ Lateo to conceal, be* 
caufe Saturn concealed hiotfdf at Lattium from the refent* 
ment of Jupiter his fon." 



TAR, TOR, TARfr, TAURUS, &c. 

Mr^ B. fuppofesy " That the tors and Jand marks for fea- 
xnen were temples. That Tar, Tor, and Tarit fignified both 
hill and tower. That they were oAen compounded and %led 
Tor'is, or Ffre-towers, on account of the light which they ex- 
hibited, and the fires which they preferved in them. Hencs^ 
fays he, the Turris of the Romans, and the Turk or Turris, 
Uc. of the Greeks. The latter when the word Tor occurred 
in ancient hiilory, changed it to Taurus, a bull, See.** 

« We fometimes meet, he alfo fays, with facred towers 
^hich were really denominated Tauri, from the worihip of 
the mydic bull, the fame as Afis.** 

I have (hewn that Ap, Of^ or Up, may helead-, and as Is 
is a diminutive. Apis may mean, in the names of places, littlb 
BBAi># and the &me as Toais,-— T^tr, or Tor, in old names, 
may be derived from A, an head, pronounced Au : This 
changes to Ar and Or, and with T prefixed. Tar or Tor in 
the Celtic and other languages is tower, heap, or pile : But if 
Tot or Tor mean thus, Tarit or Taris will not : for the end* 
Jings Is and // are diminutives; and Tarit ot Torit-, or, Taris 
Qr Toris will imply the little tower j, qr little bead : And in out 
names Taris or Toris will not mean the fire tower, ^^Thc Turris 
of the Romans, like our Turret, or Turrit, was tbe little tower, 
gr tbe little bead; and the Turisox Tvms of the Greeks^ the 
£unc« 
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That the Greeks changed Tor, a to^er, in hiflory, to Tau^ 
russ a bull, I might doabt; as I may that thefc towers were 
named Tauri, from the worihip of the royftic bull. — tn old 
names, the change of Tori to Tauri vtAgbt be often made ; but 
I fhould avoid rendering it as does Mr. B. for fear that I 
ifaould exhibit my bulls> inftead of a rational tranflation of 
an ancient name. 
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JEBUS. 

I have now given the imports of JertifaUm, Analy PhHfd" 
cia, Paleftine, PbiUfiia, ibe Lfiuant, Afcahn, 4/bdod^ Creii, 
Cyprus, and other names. Tho' Jerufalem meant the hill*8 city, 
it was a place of fafety for the ark of God. Peace within its 
walls was promifed to if; and it was from hence confidered 
as the place or inheritance of peace. 

The Anahm were partly tall men j fo are the Patdgonians, 
We call a tall man a Patagonian -, and in this way were the 
Anahm reckoned giants. — When we have not vifited our 
friends for fome time, we are called Grangers. Nations ifi 
former times feldom met, except to war with each other, 
and then they met as flrangers; and hence the Pbiliftines 
were fo called. Many feeming contradidions are eaiily re- 
conciled 3 and many peculiar fignifications of words may be 
rendered confident : Bat we cooftantly miftake their alia* 
fions. 

Herodotus lived 464 years before Chrii^. He viiited places 
of which he gives accounts -, but he underftood not their 
names : Before his days to' the flood, there had pafled nearly 
2000 years \ during which time the world had not been only 
peopled and named ; but the names, it feems, had been for- 
gotten as to their fignifications. In a few yeai's, compara- 
tively fpeaking, Jituatlons are not remembered. The fite of 
Herculaneum was perhaps unknown within 1000 years of its 
overthrow. We may fuppofe the n^mes of places to be foon 
forgotten ; and And that even to Mofes, who lived gOO years 
after the floods the fignificatton of thefe nainta ttifbl Aot 
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pofCMy have been fo familiar sf& generally imagined. Motes 
knew^ however^ names of places, better than we know them» 
and called themaccordingly.—^The writers of fcriptures, from 
his time, were lefs acquainted with thefe appellations.— >-Bttt 
in late times, when we recognife nothing of them, nor of the 
names of men, derived from their fources, we have imagined 
(as the eafiefl way to get rid of difficulties) that meii always 
gave denominations to nations ) and in this way do we often 
oppofe aifertions to reafon and common fenfe. 

In this way too, perhaps, it is ftated that Jerttfalem was 
called Jebus, from Jebus, the fon of Canaan, I deny not that 
Jebus, th« fon of Canaan, was the father of the Jebufites.^^ 
Bat from whence had Jtbus this name ?-^It is not enough to 
tell me from whence a word comes, without I have the term 
from whence it came explained.— /?3»5 may be written Oehus} 
and Geh, we know, means hill or bead in the Gehenna Mms. 
And Geba or ^b, means an hill in the Hebrew.— I have 
proved that /fometimes means, as a prefix, bead-, and that G 
implies the fame in our old names. Hence then Jbbus or 
Gebus, as i^ is region or territory, means the hill region. 
Salvm, from Sal, an hill, and either En or Em would mean 
the fame. To accommodate myfelf to the' Hebrew, I fup« 
pofed Em a plural ending ; but, to plural endings I needed 
not to have reforted, for Em may here mean laud or territory, 
and fo include the hills of Jerufalem in its import. 

Jehus then took the name Salem, becaufe it wa3 a fynony« 
mous name, in^he fame manner as Arabia was called Ethiopia 
in the fcriptures. The mere change of one fynonymous name 
for another, proves liothiiig in favor of the common rendering 
of Jeri^alem, Jeriiho will be eafily given up in its common 
explanation, becaufe it tells fo filly a ftory. The fame may 
be faid of other names. To Jerufalem I have given the com** 
inonfignification; but its original andltteral fenfe is as I firft 
aflferted. 

The ancient names of places have been too long unknown 
in their fignlfications, and the fables attached to them have 
arifen from our ignorance. Let us feled a few around Com* 
ilantineple. We have approximated to eveiy thiof in beavefi 
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aad eartli, but pcvjer have atteQded to the naEne& of our refi- 
deaces, s^nd to the gC|Bat featu^ of their neighit^urbood.-— 
PojUus is \iDk90M^a in its piiguial iigaification } it is faid to 
xx^an ihig/sa. Let ua grant Uus i hat let us analyfe Eudn.'^ 
Eujf, ^hicb is %oater* here nic;ans tit/ea. In is a dimiautive ; 
«ud Ewn ii[>oam^ iis Uf^hfcq, Ponim Euxmw will therefore 
zneau ibe /«?, /i/tf/ fea r/giofh or ibe/ea little fea.^^'Bxxt Pont 
^omcs ^opa 4n or ;Oti> applied as ^ater, aad with P prefixed* 
-which implies head, it JOji^eaat oi^igijoally the water h^ad, and 
the fame as our word P/md, ^he letter TU^ i) in Pfin4» is 
added to lir^^theu the fou^id : Pont Euteiif. tjl^en ipeant, oot« 
origiaaUyj tbe^fia little Jea^^ hyt ^^ litUefe^ beqd-y 2^id P^/ 
meant no more ihejca^ than dcyss our wprd P^^.-r-Byt ti|e 
word Eumnuiy was faid to be wcitten Axeitwf^ iipd this W9(4 
is rendered by authors inbcffitahle, on aiCcoun^y th^ <?9^t> of 
the inhofpit^ity of tts eady fvirrounj^^ng ixxh^bi^njui.«rr^jat 
wh^en cQnuuf^rce foften^d theif l(ayage mannejQiu 1k^ is fa^ to 
^aye been called Euxinus, which they render i^/fitaile, jtxer 
ntiSj like Euxinus, m|iy, however, come from 4^, w^t^» here 
the fea, and Ea, a diminutive. 3ut my rcad(^> to whoxin f 
leave this £U^L^ry« may better explain tkefe b^ffitafde a^ 
inb^fiitable waters* 

Thi3 ftSL is faid to be callojl^ by way of eminence, F^htvs; 
but as the wprd £uunus, ^^^fffil^ region, agrees tv>t wi^i a 
fea« deferviqg fuch a^ icpithet, I xnuft leave this alfo to oiy 
xvaderfor a better explanation. 

We next come to the words Black Sea, the colour of whiick 
a^uthors cannot account for^ bpcav^> fay they, the water ifi 
very clear»**Give me leajve he^e to.ci^lain U^ feJiymology. 
Thfi word ^IfLigb^, a abad^ i^ a translation of Pont't ai^d i^ 
4>ften written and propoupced as, and, i^ange to tell, i^ 
i»»ilandy mifiaken for the adjeSive blaak. 
: '^he B^fiborus, or Brfport^ npiv; 9jpiens its mpf^z afidln^e 
the paffage is fo narrow, that an Ox, Cay learned mfn> <;ap 
/Cwim aajoft : 4a)d they Aat^> that fiy^i^a Bos, 9». o»> it t^kes 
its,i^aja^e. ^ujt Os is mouth, a^d 9^ B^d Bps isibefap^. 
Bas, pr the moi^h, now J^, lies on the mputb (^ a rivec qf 
^e &ta^ najpe in Sardinia* W.e l^xe in Liwoloibjl^^ ^jPPb 
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which means the mouth liand. Bos then io this aattie, mtdhi 
not an o±, tko* it hath in this fenfe produced a bidl.^-^Paf is 
proved in this treatife to mean poit; and tht Partmoutl/, re- 
gion* or 'W'ater, is z tfanfhition of Bofforus, 

It is alwajrs with regret that I am obliged to difagree with 
authors; but I have continually to encounter fomb famous 
old ftory. 

In defcribing a Derbyfhire ram, the owner affirmed, that 
its tail was ]00 yards long. His friend expre^ed difbelief, 
and he reduced it 10 yards. Again <^lt>elief was expreffed^ 
and another 10 yards was taken from the mea fore. Diibe- 
lief continued^ and the tail was in ftory reduced by its ownet 
to 10 yards. When a man acquires the habit of doubting, 
he diibelieves every thing, he (hakes his head at every thing, 
and fo this friend' ilinok his head to 10 yards. — ^The ownex* 
had now only 10 yards to f^are, and he could not fefiflaiking 
bis friend, whether he thought his fam had no tail ?-^Iii 
mythology the ftory muft always be atbple.— ^Ten jrards for a 
tailis a trifle. * 

'We proceed to Br^AtmtJM, accounted the nneft fituatioxif 
of the world. It is fiated to have been firO: called Cbfyfokehu, 
or horn of gold. This horn grew rapidly, and was after* 
wards called Acropolis ) Byzis, Byfas, Byfanta, or Byfantlat, 
(ibr authorsare not exad in fpelllng) carrying thithei* a co^- 
lony of Megareans, called it by his- own name Byzantium,''^ 
Now it generally happens, that the ittverttion of the ancients^ 
andthe^^iyof the modems, refts wholly on ftory teiliag.^^ 
And who,^t this day, wiH difpute the hiftory of JSfyais and 
his Megareans .^-*-We may, however, be allowed to Acw itif 
improbability. The word J3y then is babitatiori. Zakt, SaHfi 
Cant, is comer or head, as in Canimm 5 and the fbaftuvet at 
Byzantiunty as a comer or head, is perfedfy'defcribed in tlii# 
name^ without theai&ftance of Byzis and his Megareans, 

We have now the PaopoMTts to confider. Prcpentis is^ 
called by Suidas, ** bqcaufe it lies, he £iiiy$, fteroRrtbe Poffi» 
tm:* Buf the Pontas thsy alfo be iatd to lie Baroaa XhePrt^ 
foniisj-^Pro is here fuppofed to mean htfore 3 and thia mit^ 
pretation being found iu a Lexicon, eminently iktasfies us. 
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But what before has to do with the name of a fea^ nothing 
but one of Suidas% Plato*8, or Plistarch*s etymological dreams 
can unriddle.— Pr^ in this word mud be a fubflantive. PrO" 
connefus is alfo called Pre»conruJui» Pre is commonly changed 
to Bre, and both mean head^ 

The city of Cotifiantinople {lands on a promontory or head, 
running into this fea, formed by ridges of hill land. It if 
well defcribed by Peter Gylliui. I have (hewn that lVbit» or 
Iflite, means ridge, in Jfb'Ueftone and other places. IbewbiU 
fea, or the ridge fea then, may imply the fea which lies on the 
border of this head-land, or ridge-^Jand, 

Having ihewn what the Black Sea, and the White Sta 
mean, I will jud hint, that i2tf^, a road, is fometimes changed 
to Red : We have many Red Fords, which mean roadfyrds. 
The Red Sea will therefore mean the road/ea, or the fea road. 
Narrow feas were often named fea roads. The lands on both 
fides of the Britifh Channel were anciently called the road 
lands. Thus eafy is it to approximate to truth : But^aff^ir 
hat led all our learned authors drangely adray, even in this 
eafy word. I ihall foon fpeak of the Caffian Sea, 

We now reach the HelU/pont, " 3vefy one knows, Jc^s a 
grave author^ who knows Greeks that this Jigmfies the fea qf 
Helle^-^t is with fome diifatisfadion that I cannot agree 
with authors, even in this Greek explanation. I could wiih 
that we agreed in one at lead -, but if I am denied this con- 
folation, I mud proceed, however befet by the frowns of ety* 
mologids, with my reader only. We have Ulfier, or the lake 
land, which takes its name from the lake around which it 
lies. We have alfo Ul/es^water, another large lake. Ul is 
derived from Av, water, varied toAu, Al, and Uh. £77 varies 
to El, in Elles'tnere, and in the names of other lakes. Elles 
afpirated becomes Helles, and Pont is edeemed the fea, or the 
head. The fea lake, or the head lake, may therefore be the fig-, 
nidcation of this name. It is very remarkable that EI ihould 
be the pronunciation of the letter L, and that this letter 
ihould be the initial of Lough, Lake, Li, the fea^ of Lia, 
water, &c. 
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I pretend not to enquire Into all the old mimes of thefe 
feas> and of the world : From the commonly received imports 
of thofe already analyfed, we infer that other denominations 
have been mifunderflood. Let us, however^ attend to ano- 
ther diftrid of ftill more celebrity $ let as examine its appel- 
lationsy consider th^r ufual expoiitions, and eftimate their 
real iignifications. 

It is a common praAice of etymologies to derive one word, 
from' another, and to explain neither : Egypte. is thus derived 
from Coptus, and Coptus is unexplained. Synonymous names 
of places were generally derived from one another, and each 
from the features of the lands. I ihall begin with the Delta. 
" This wjis coniidered by €omc did geographers, as properly 
Egypte, and it is faid by the natives to have been, before the 
time of Jofeph, nothing but a ilanding pool, till that patri- 
arch by cutting canals, and particularly the great one, which 
reaches from the Nile to the Moeris, drained it of the. water >. 
and clearing it of the rufhes and marfliy weeds, rendered, it- 
fit for tillage.*' It is now the mott fertile part of the king- 
dom.-— This formerly inundated land, then, like the land ad- 
joining to D^igovicia, is partly named from the word Del, as 
in this laft word, and as Del in Deluge, which means the' 
(huge <if) great inundation. Te is land, Ta the fame, or 
lands; and the inundation or marfli lands is the import of . 
Delta.'^The Coptic Dalda took name, I imagine; as a hiero^ 
glyphich, from this land ; and the Greek Delta was borrowed 
from the Coptic. The reader may compare thefe lettbrs. 
The firft is more emblamatic of this land than the 1^ : But * 
the ftory of the Greek Delta giving name to th}s land, is too 
filly to deferve a ferious refutation. 

The word Mare is the fea. It is derived from Av, the fea 
or water, changed to Au and Ar; and Mar {is P, B, and - 
M, imply head, and here confluence), will mean the head or 
high water, the water head, the water confluence, or thefea^ ' 
—But Mare may, from its ending with the fyllable E, mean • 
tbe little fea, unlefs by Mare, Mar only be underflood. In 
like manner Is or Es, in Ifpana, flifpana, or ^f^ana, means • 
the fea or water $ jmd with tbe fame prefix M, Mis may im*^ 
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pl3r ihe nvattr biaJ.'^The word Ir is land> and Mifir may mean 
ih Huatir^hsad land : Or it may imply, perhaps, the high water, 
CT dnwnedland^'^-^ht'fitnatTit this country is called Edkebei, or 
the droivned land. 

The word Oicb$j water. Varies to Aiche, Aighe, and Atge, 
in Ai£0iv, which by Gkrlic writers is the fea or ocean. But 
the ending In is a diminutive, and the word mnft imply the 
fiiU/ea^ Aige*AVf as An in endings is alfo a diminntive^ 
means the fame. The ^njriir has the word Sea added, as 
tho' it i^ere an adjedive; bat Euain alfo means the HttJe fea. 
Abg, in Egypti^ therefore may imply the fea. Mgf^Xe, lies 
at the heads of the Mediterranean and Red Seas. A, an 
head, pnonnunced Au, changes to Av, to Ah^ Ap, Op, Up, 
and Yp ox Ip in names, JSotopb in Gaelic is Oinv, and many 
other jaflances of fach changes might we bring. The letter 
T belongs to the ending Te, or Tia, which means Jand^ 
J^gyfte, or Egypiia, then means ihe fea-head land^ and is a 
fynoQjme of Mifir. 

There arefeveral rfK>t8 for water and land, and from their 
variations, the fame words fometimes mean both. la the ta« 
bles for region or territory, joa have feveral words which re- 
fer to either, and hpoce fome uncertain^ arifes in namea 
Inhere. you h$ve nq Iranflations. Water and land alfo are 
purts of a region, or territory ; and the people fometimes 
called their ^ream, aa weU as their land, by the fame name : 
Henee more uncertainty arifes, which was adjufled by the an* 

Juent inhabitants, perhaps, from pronouncing the fame word 
n a dijl^rent manner. But we have at prefent loft their dif- 
tinguUhing k^, which cai^ only be refiored, by indaftry and 
time. 

I have faid that JSg, in MgyptM, may mean the fea, and 
a«^ well-founded in the aiIjbrtiQn.tr<%From not underfianding 
the terms for water or for land, ner knowing the aaeieift 
ix)9de of beftowing OAmes, authors have fuppofed that Ae, in 
4figyp^^ means territery on land; bat the word SgypHan de* 
cv^^fi ^aioft them, without their knowing tt : For from 
M&^ti^n we find the coiMitry waa called. JBgypitia,. or 
JE^gpifiei asyi we know thai Ttta^ or 7>y i& territory, coualry,. 
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or land : A^ theh, as an initial, ^s not atfo tisrrkoiy, atf 
tbefe atttfaora fnppofed. Ae might rndeed have been cond^ 
dered with more reafon water, or tbefea : Fdr in tbefe name^, 
terms for water, generally, where water vs conc6rned, begin 
the appellations ; and the terms for latid nearly akvays end 
them. But I fliail farther fhcw that Aeg, is the firft word ia 
jEgypte. 

^ JBgyffe has been foppofed to be derived from C^pte; and" 
many are the diflertations on thefe wordt, to fhfeW them equi«' 
valent. ASgyfte is, however, a ndme fbr this land, aqd 
Copte is another for the fame territory. I have ffaewn what 
.^gypt^ means.— ^t^, the fea or water, changcis to AK toF 
Ap, Kti^Op, Op then may be the watfer^or the fe». €\%' 
Gol dr head, and TV is land or terrttory^ and C-vp-ie is ihefi^ 
head ier^k^fy, ^nd the fambe as ^gypte.-^Biit a4 At is terri«" 
toiy, atid € mems inelofare. Cat means either anhoufe, or- 
inchfed t^rriiiny : Thtts alfo Copts may m6^ the tnchfed' Jeeti^ 
Urnioryi as "well a» the fea-beaS itrr^my. I have fiiefwd that 
Op ifnd fy, or Yp, may mean die fariie : hi like manner in* 
Gypr^Yp, wiMa derived fVbm Av^^ rdzy tnean w^ter, or fea, 
and the fainoas Op ; and as Gimpli^ bead, and is the fame 
as C fbft,-^-^^, or Oip, suiid Cop, will mean (he fatne, and 
esich w31 imjriy heud. Gip will tfabil be the fcaAt^ddt > and- 
with the' dimnmtive /or Y wc hare* Gt^fy > and f rbm-hcncc 
reader, ^ai the- word Qapfy vety naturally and ia£ly de^tvedlt 

Our dictionaries ftate, that Gipjy is corrupted from Egyp^ 
tiah 5 but'this, whidV n the beft account of the word, is un- 
true : for Gy/fy is as jdft for an inhabitaih of Egyp'te, as IrilH 
for an Irifhman, Englifh for an Engliihman, or Britifli for a* 
Britdn* 

it v^aa fliirprli6kieeof 6si9y etymoflbglfts to fomi dSmitfutiver 
nanhesfot- thvpeo^te, (V6m a phrt of the name of their terriv 
tary j and fom« frave focrfSlhly dafled tbt cobhtr^ by fuch' 
llame. th\U Eiiii, Mf^, of heldnd, Which is a contraAiotV 
¥^' Ihber'ma,^ or more cbrredly of Rih-erin ia^ is called' by Dio- 
doros Sicdus^ Tin and Hit. But thefe laft, prodouircetP 
Ay an* Iti/bi are otaly adje^viss for the pieople. In liker 
atlmmrGips, or the heads> fbribtid GipJy. We ^a^e-a^tiartff 
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hfoi from the German, of 225 pages, on the Giffifs^^^U is 
oar fate fometimes to write mach, and to prove notbhtg. In 
Porttts Iccius, or Portus liti^, the dimnutives Ic and It were 
unknown. In CalMS'^^ At a was unknown to mean Bfart, 
nor was Is underftqod to be a diminutive, — ^We have learned 
books, and long diflertations written on thefe terms, to dif*' 
cover from whence Caefar came ; or where Partus Iccius lay. 
But thefe too prove that commentators can write loog^ 
learned, and circumftantial accounts upon swtbing. 

On the GifJUs, the author of the above long diflertatioa 
fays, that ** an explanation of their origin hath been a per- 
ft6i philofopher's ftone. For two hundred years pail, he con. 
tinues, people have been anxious to difcovor who thefe gnefta 
were. One author found their country in Zeugitana* Ano- 
ther took Alexander's fword to find it.** But this author tra* 
yelled not to Zeugitana to eilabliih the etymon, nor had he 
the luck to find Alexander's fword to obtain the fecret. 

This land was formerly called Cbema, or the head border 
territory J and now by the Goptes, Cbemi, or the beads bor- 
der. I muft not omit the names Ham and Amon, as thefe are 
generally referred to Ham, the fon of Noah, and to Jupiter 
Amm. That Egypte w^s border land we all know $ but the 
ftory of Ham, the fon of Noah, or Jupiter Amon, giving it 
name, will fcarcely bear an examination, nor do I believe 
that the facred writings, when rightly expounded, help out 
fuch an afluroption. 

Sail wherever I may, 'fteering wrongly is the order of the 
day. We have touched at Egypt, and now take our depar- 
ture for Ethiopia. 

" Ath, fays Mr. Bryant, was a facred title, as I - have 
fliewn, and 1 imagine that this diflertation did not bardy re- 
late to the ferpeotine deity; but contained accounts of his 
votaries, the Ofbita, the principal of which were the fons of 
Chus. The worihip of the ferpent began among them, and 
they were from thence denominated Ethiopians, which the 
Greeks rendered A«^<owif . It was a name which they did not 
receive from their complexion, as has been commonly fur- 
tfiKcd', for the branch t>f Phut, and the Lubim were probably 
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of a deeper die; but they were fe called from M-ifi, and 
Atb'Opis, the God which they worfliippcd. Thia may be * 
l^roved from Pliny. He fays that the country of Ethiopia 
(and confequently the people) had the name of Etbhp from a 
parfonage who was a deity — Ab Eihiope Yulcanj filio. The 
Ethiopes brought thefe rites into Grreece; and called the 
iiland where they firft efUbliihed them Ellopia fofis Serpentia 
Infula. It was the fame as Euhoea, a name of like purport, 
in which ifland was a region named ^thiopium. Euboea is 
properly Oub-aia, and fignifies the Serpent Ifland/* — ^I'hus 
far Mr. B. i but the word Aighe bath been found to mean the 
fea« The letter G conftantly changes to 7^ as I haye largely 
ibewn in Raga and Rata, ASgb then the fea, in jCgypte, 
will change to JBtbt in Ethiopia : And ^tbi will mean the 
little fea. £gypt lay on the heads of two feas> and on the - 
Nile. Ethiopia lies on the Red Sea and the Nile. The river 
Nile is named by the natives Tami apd Aby, both of which 
meantbg tittle fea. The word JU is the Tea; it changes to 
l{i» and to N» ; and Ni-el, or MIe, is the little fea, and is a • 
fynpnyme of Tamy, of Aby, and of jEfbi, 

Our^ diftance run hath brought us to Abyfinia, in wbicb ' 
we find that Aby is the fame mi i^bl ; that Yp, - in Egypt, is 
the fame as Op, in £thiop|a^ and the fame as Ceaitn, Citin/ 
or Sin,* in Abyjima', and that Abyjima is a tninflation of 
jEtbiopia. 

In this enquiry we have lofk the worfhip of tie OldSeffen^t 
tbe blacknefs which authmv.have attributed to the word 
JEtbiopia, and the mixture of nations whidi they have difco- 
vered in tbe name Ahyfitda, 

But we muil not omit to flate, that the NiUA^ laid in my- 
thology to come from King NUm* Pliny calls the river Syris 
from Sibof, wUch is faid to mean tb^-ri^uet of troubled tvdters, 

Plutarch goes more into detail on this ftream.than any 
other author. He writes thus r-*^*^ Nilus is a river in ^gypl, 
that runs by the city of AUxandria. . It was formerly called' 
Melas, from Melas the faa. of Neptune-, but afterwards it was 
called Mgyptus upon this occation. Mgyptus, the fon of FuU 
* ChUra is proDouaMd and written also Smtra. 
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em ancl JJuAppet #» fbrmerly king of the dotrntrj, between 
whom and bis own fdbje^ happened a ciril waf 3 at that 
time the river NiU not iAcreafidg, ibe Egyptians were o^eft* 
vniL fgiaide. Upon whuib ibt draole made aafwer^ that the 
landihould ht again Ueft with plenty, if the king would fa* 
crifice bia daughter to afiene thd anger of the gdxiB. tJpoti 
which the king* tbOc^ grdally affliaed in hid mind, gave 
way to^ Ihe public good^ and fnffered hW daughter to be led 
to the altar. But io Ibdn aa Ibe Was faorificed, th^ king tiot 
z\^t to (hpport the barthen of hia grief, threw bimfelf into 
the river MeUi, ^rbtch after that wiEis called Mgyptus. Bat 
then it was Called JSS/itf npion tbi* oecafion. 

'' Gdmatbom, qaB6ctid^ Mgyft, bating loft hdr foil C^/o^ 
eh&iK, while he watf y6k Vary ynoAg, wifb idl her fervsrnts and 
frienda ftiaft bitterly beinoaaed her loftf. At t^at ifime Ifis 
appearing to her, flie fui^ealiefd her forrow for a whik, and* 
putting on tbcrcoonteniukee of a ftSfgded grafitnde, kindly en* 
tertained the goddefii^ Who^\t4ttityg to make a fuitable re« 
turn to the qdeen ibr the p(etf whicih fl^ expfefTed in her 
reception, perfuaded Q/fetf M bring batik- her fdti from the 
f^erfaaean vegiona. Which lrh(^n Cfifis tindertbok fo cfo, 
at the knperttiaitf Of b&» wift, Ceth^trus, wboitf fdme csill 
Phokmsr or tb& TeM^4f, barkV fe^ toad, Uiait Hilus, Gamia- 
thfiit btiftsndir troek with a ladcteii frtfttf, threw himfelf 
into the river Mgyftus, which from thence was aflTerwaffe- 
caUed. mui. 

y in tMs rivfer gnm9 a fleiai, IH^C lufliko to* a bea^, whiclr 
fo^fi^n aa aaiy dc^bappeor IkVftd, he dejafes td bark. It alfo 
expels the evil fpirit out of thofethat afe polfeffed, if held 
to- ih& ndfirat of tbe ptfrty'rifBidbd. 

" Tbero are o<lier ftones ^ieh are l<ja«id hi tb^ river, 
caUcid JC^&fdT, whl^ the fa^tmo^s piclcSng'iif againft thd 
time thuiiVI^BSP <llreA^|{o>K%; ttuiid' 1^ the i)^ll \^hlch is called 
tbe^^iB^/aAatuniWaH, wlUdk-reilrtfihs tke inundation offhe' 
yIMCiBXy afid wiU> aiot faffef ttoeo^antiy foi: l^ it^jiired by' the 
fary of the flood), as IMjg^lOv^ tdls y}A \si his^rdtftion of 
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** Upon this nvtx lies the m«tmf dn Argyllus j fo t^zft for 
tliif reafon. 

** Jupiter in the heat 6f bis nmoi'oas deflres, ntvifhed aw^y 
the njrmph -^r^^ from Lyfhim, a city of Ci''#/f , and then tar- 
ried hef to a motintaiii of ^gypi> called JrgiJhfs, and there 
begat a ibn> whom he named Dhnxfiii, who growing trp to 
years of manhood^ in hononr of his mother. Called the hill 
ArgUlUi ', and then muftering together an army of fans and 
Safari, firft conqnered the Indians, and tbenftibdning Spain, 
Mi Pan behind htm there, the chief c om m ande r and gover- 
Donr of thofe places, who by h« own name called that coun« 
try Pania, which wa« afterwards by his pofterhy called 
Sfama, t& S^Jtbenes relates in his '3man relations/' 

I fear that ancient hiffory, like the ancient accbnnt of 
names, hath very often little t^th for its bafis. — ^The fame 
men who could fo credulouHy, fo nnikilfdlly, and fo confi- 
dently give us fuch defcrfptlons as the above, ihould not be 
expeded to'tranfmit akuays more credible proofs of the hif- 
tory of mankind. The inventions of men, we fee, were in- 
credible, their opinions guided by no reafon, and their hif- 
torj, I fear, by little conformity in words, to the reality of 
its circnmflances. We quote Pltrtarch, who was thus credu- 
lous, he cites others ffill mote fo f and they, perhaps, foftie 
oi thoit who invented oht mylhologf ca) fabteif. 



Af RICA^ or LIBYA. 

*' Jofefhus derives AfHnt front Afiff, *tte lifter, or fon pf 
Midian. Pi/lus the grausmariaii i frbm tSte pfiV^tive jfaf the 
Gkfe^s> wnth the word Ptrke, cold; vthtch he renders free' 
fwm mid. It ia fAS^fakdt&tomtl^OTAPBaraka, to divide, 
beeaiitfe parted from the i^eft of the old worlds or from the 
Hebrew word Afher, duft. Bochart derives it from the Phoe- 
nician word Pberic, or Pberuc, an ear of corn." The authors 
of the Univerfal Hiftory derive Lihya " from the Hebrew 
word Lehahim, Lubtm, &c. 5 or from Laab, with which the 
Arabic Lub correfponds, which fignifies dry, farcbed, &c. ; 



or rather a dry, parchid cnnttry, 5rc. Such an appellation they 
fay agrees extremely well with what the ancients have re« 
Ipted of Libya.** — ^Dr. Hyde deduces this word '* from Labi, 
a lion> or rather a yeUaW'fiamed colour Hon, with which fpecies 
of animals Lyhia was known to abound : Or el/e from Labab, 
a flame, iince the horning lands of Libya, by the continoal 
reflexion of a vaft quantity of the folar rays, appeared at 
fome difiance to travellers like a flame.**<-^4^<^^« the Dodor 
rendered frcMswthe Punic Habarca, Havaroa, Havreca, &c. 
6t from Avreca, i»e. ibo Barca, or ibt country of Bat ca^^^ 
Barca, however, is not explained by our authors; and con- 
fequently Habarca, Hofvarcai Hawioa, andJ'&reea, are words'* 
which alfo want explanation. Either of thefe words might 
have explained Africa :-«But the purport of neither is fiiewn. 
I will therefore give another expofition. Africa wat always 
accounted one of the moft difficult words which etymology- 
had to encounter. The etymons of the ancients on. this name 
illuflrate their knowledge of this fubjed. The modern at- 
tempts to explain, are like thofe which I have already ex- 
amined. 

Africa is pronounced by the Arabs, Afrikia. . We have. 
ihewn that R often means Er cit Ar, Av, the fea, changes 
to. Af; R, or &, is border; Ic fometimes means land, as may 
be feen in Eboraci and la is region or t^itory. J^rica then 
may imply tbefea bordor^hnd rogion. But let us fuppofe Af as 
before, and Regio, a region, to be written by the table Regaa, 
<x Rega\ and as G and C, conftantly changed, Rega may be 
written Rua, and changed to Kca. The Water Regiok 
opay therefore be the import of Africa. 

LiBTA was another name for thid quarter of the' globe $ in' 
which Lev, as in the Levant, will change to lav and Lib > 
and la, or Ya, is region or territory.— -Of Labya Various are' 
the fabulous expofiti<ms: "BvX Lihyai like Africa, means /fe 
fea regiofig or territory^ 
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ASIA. 

Asia proper* (ays Mr. Bryant^ compreliended little more 
than Pbtygiat and a part of I^iUa^ and was boanded by the 
Halys. The land was> he fays, of the moft inflacainabie foil i 
and there were many fiery eruptions about ^i2ra»r<i, and in 
Hjrcania, Hence» doubtlefs^ fays he, the region had the 
name Asia, or tie land o/jlre» 

In Hyrcania, the H is aa afpirate.;— -Yf is border, from 
what I have before, ihewn. Can is lake or head, and la is ter<- 
rilory : And the lake border tarriUny is the meaning of this 
name. In Caff'ia, Cas is tbe waier b$ad, tbe lake, or ibefea^ 
and I A, region: And as P, with a word for land, means 
head Urritory; Casfia will imply tbe lake bead territory, and 
the fame nearly as Hy&cania ; and this will include parti- 
cularly, perhaps, that part near the Cafpian lake crfea, which 
lay around .the Kur oiAras, where the Caffu are faid to have 
lived. 

Learned men err, when they fiippofe, that all proper names 
of places come from the language of the country in which 
they are found ; or from fome ancient written language of its 
inhabitants. On the contrary, I may fuppofe, that no writ- 
ten language might have been ufed, when thefe names; were 
firft given ; and that they are not all to be found in any one 
written language 5 but in fome of the old languages, traces 
^enough of their imports may be difcovered, when we (hall 
comprehend the mode employed in giving them.*— But au < 
thors have conilantly tranilated thefe proper names, by the 
common words of their languages, an^ have given them fome% 
times very improper, apd often very ridici^ous fignifications. 

Throughout the world, the produd of its foils, or the con- 
tents which compofed its interior, and which have been from 
time to time fcattered over its furface, may rationally be ac- 
counted no original parts from which it was firft named.-^ 
Hence woods and other coverings qf tbe earth, gave, in general, 
no names to its great features.— -Hence fuch prpdudions of 
nature as volcanoes, fires, &c. may . be fuppofed not to have 
exifted when 9attt|:e was fi^j^aaniedi aiid0iaybecofifidered,t 
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even now^ as Its accidental parts.—-! have fhewn what Hyf' 
cania means : But Mr. B. fays, that this name is a compoun<t 
of t^ckane', tfce god of fire j that he was worihipped at Ur, 
hi Cbildea ; and that one triber of that nation was called Ur- 
#iitf«.—Ta which I nmft obfenre, that Vir is border, and Ca>t, 
htke; and that the Vreiwn were the lolls or wafer borderers, 

I nod acknowledge that there- is feme ancertainty in old 
names ; but they may be generaHy known ftam their mono* 
liable parts, compared' with liieir tranfhtions. In Hyrcania 
and Vrebani there appear no cSfficufties.— Where every t^ing 
is unknown, it may be expeded, perhap, that all things 
ihall be revealed. — But expe£brtion may oatrun judgment : 
And inflead of begiDnihg- widi preparatory fteps, which pre- 
cede tfaofe of the midfie, we may rufli' on, without firil af- 
certmning a path, or applyfng the means which fhouid lead 
to the end. 

The naraes-of places have been totally' mifnnderfh)od.—Tn 
Cyprus — Cyf would mean head, and Rus, wood $ and the 
vuood head xfovM leeraingly be the import of this name. Ac*- 
eordingly, it is fbnird by authors, who^ always collet good 
Heries,. that the i^nd was andendy ft> overrun with its 
wood, that the ttihabibmtscould'not clbar it, nor cultivate 
their ground. — I have, however, given » derivation >to Cyprus, 
without eonfidering the fable of its- woods; and mud now 
cndeffvoor to proceed' the Isme with tBe denomination of the 
continent* in> qnedSon-. 

Mt» B. has confined Asia pnfer to a Httte ptirt'of its tferri« 
fory. The Gaiatians ^re now a imall inland nation ; but they 
#ftuft fonoterlf havepoAeflbd th« whole headland. . The Jew9 
in one battle are iaid to have killed 1^20,000 of ti^efe people 
in the province of BabyToB, from which number it follows, 
that they mofil have poflbfled more country than usually al- 
lotted them. IVen thewhole headlandcannot be accountb^ 
tcx> great a di^ri^^for a people who eonltt lofe'invdie KiUe<i^ 
•f one hattlo 120,060 nien.-<*I am aware of the fibry ef 
Bromifis-aRd bis Gauls giving* name to this diftridP, a» wdl s» 
tx>6klata, a f}Skbnr\toBC^&mkiiiHyp\e^/rvm'cnIyfaJi7r^ 
i^.-^-Tbefe- are good^ fteriM^ ^M Ibismd in thcCason of Htf- 



tory. It has been aflerted tQO« \ff St. Jerome^ who derived 
Jerafalemjrom the Trinity^ that the inhabitants of thefe 
parts ffcke the Gaalifii laaguage leTeral irandvod y€ax$A(tcT^ 
horn the Gauls originally iettiing among tkem : Bat Ihelb 
areqaeftloBableparticulaFS.-— IbGalatia, 6^ is head, jid, 
water> is cliaAged to j4t} and la la territory 3 and iGAi^ATiJk 
implies tie wa$er head Umiory^ and tins lupie fcenis to in* 
ckide the whole head of Afia Minor. I have Awwa that Ad^ 
-wzt&c, changes to As, and {leaee Asia aaay imply ik/^ water 
border region. • 

But AsiA^ as the tualer bordei^ ienitoty, is a aaaoe givta 
from the principal fea tores of its mtMitfn kad, or A$ia 
M^Noa. il» time the whole qoar lev adopted the £m>e deno- 
minati^i.— The Land of Rre is an aaknoaim com try in this 
portion of the globe ; and tharttlore it canaol be its psinf ipal 
fnat4ire^ itook which only tfee> name can be derive^. 

As I exped not to be predfely faeceftiul in every inflance* 
and may not be fo in this^ i fitall obferye, that As io 4fia^ 
may oome from J^j an head ; ^nd fq A^ may imply accor- 
dingly . But the word Galada feems not to fevov f&ch an «x* 
po&ion : For GaJ in this word is head-j and A^ ieeros to 
imply the fame as Afia,^'^he word As may, however, vefer 
to head, and At to water ; and then Galatia may mean as be- 
fore, and Asia, th^ head territory. 

But As, in Afcahn, certataly meanft water. Afyfia, which 
is faid to come from AJbur, was derived from th^ fee tores of 
this land I'^It plainly implies froqa A», water, Yr, border, 
and Ai, territory, ^ir^ ti^d/^ ^iir^ ^#m/<i»»K.---^The pronunci^ 
tion oi S was Es or As; and as Efiratia- became Scotland, fo 
.rf^ru became i^Kiif.-— To di4ingni&, however, the parts of 
this gr^t empire, one part dropt, and the other retained tho 
initial A. — (t appear-s, however, probable that the ancientsj 
where the di^ring features happened to be balanced, often 
adopted the term which beO^ foitad either ^ and thi$ »:;iy b» 
a reafoa for their chufiag- Af in .4^ * -^ ^^f ^re^re mean- 
pprbaps eitiher bead or waUfH Bot ^alr i« implies* ei^ef^ one; 
orbotbof tbele, there-can be 9»doiib^ 
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EUROPE. 

" Ifp mortal can difcover* fays Herodotus^ from wbence 
the name of Europe is derived.**-^'.' This candour* fays Mr, 
Ledwicb, in his Hiftory of Ireland* has not been imitated by 
ancients ^t moderns.-— Plato, his contemporary* indulges in 
all the pruriency of imagination in his attempts at etymology \ 
in this purfuit the fublime* the divine Plato* dwindles into 
the dreaming Guefler. The Cratylus will ever remain a mo* 
aument of his weaknefs. The fame may be faid of Varro, 
Jir&me, and many more."-*To this lift of Mr. Ledwich let 
me add* Plutarch* who has a treatife on rivers* hills* &c. 
more fianciful than can be conceived. ** Undifmayed* conti- 
nues the ingenious Mr. L. by the failures of thefe eminent 
men* we find this ftody a favorite one* efpecially with fcio- 
liih and alphabetarian icholars j who* fcarcely able to difiin* 
guiih the letters of one language from another* will* by the 
help of vocabularies and lexicons* find out refemblances in 
words* and thus attempt to prove the Celtic* for inftance* to 
be conneded with the fpeech of every country on the globp." 

£0KOPB* Afkica* and Asia then wereunkiibwn in figoir 
ficatton to ancient writers. The moderns have fometimos 
attempted thefe terms : Bat from the mythology of the anr 
cients* the mod pleafapt ftories may be fele^ed* In dividing 
old names* modern authors generally fplit the fylUblcts of pld 
words* fuppofing that it is the eafieft way to teach.grpwn 
children : But from this pedantic mode* we fcarcely recog'* 
fiize the firft monofyllabic words of the old world. Burof^t 
for infiance* is thus divided Eu-rofe :«~It Ihould be divided* 
Eufope. Its erfe name is CHr-if, in which Oir is border* an4 
from which^ we find that Eur is the fame ; and that If and 
0/ are both head.-— In the firft fyllable the E in Eurofe feems 
to be uied to lengthen the found of U; fate the word might 
have been written Un^ope; in which Ure, or Ur, b alfo bor- 
der .—Difputes have arifen among etymologifts of what JSr^oc 
/r moans in Erin, Jrin, or Hiiemia, which laft I may rigbtlj 
write Hib'Erin^la} and ivhat the fame Er implies in Iberia, 
&c. But Ur, Or, Err, or Ear, fo often change to Er and Ir, 
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and ifti^ly hoidet, that I know, ndt bow it was pof&ble to f ; 

xniflake the primitive fenfe. 

Mr. Ledwich, from Diodorui Siculus, writes Ireland^ Irt^ 
and tranflates it '' the grb/it Isle." He alfo from ancient 
authors finds its lyune Iris; in which names /and Is, in the 
endings, mean the fame. Irijb is derived from Iris ; in which, 
as in names of the natives of other nations, fuch as Swedijb, 
Dani/b, Spanijb, Britijb, kc. the ending Is, pronounced I/b, 
is a diminutive *, and the word is an adjedive belonging to the 
people, and not the name of the land. The fame may be 
faid of Iri. — Ir and Er then imply border, and Erik, Irlet, 
or Ireland, (as In is land) fbe border Iand,-^ln Hiberkia, 
or HiB-ERiN-iA, lb or Hib, is water or the fea, as I have 
ihewn in Iberia 5 Er, or Ir, will imply nothing rational for 
the features of nature except border or head 5 In is land, and 
la, territory. Hibernia then implies tbe wafer border {or 
bead) land territory.— Shanld Iri, or Iris, be ftill accounted 
an original name for the land, as Mr. Ledwich accounts it, 
either of thefe will mean, the little border. — Land, ijle, 
KST people, muft be underftoocf, which proves that thefe terms 
are adJe^ives.^-'But in no way of tranflating thefe words 
rightly, and in no fenfe of their names, can this ifland, which 
IS lefs than Britain, be accounted or rendered " the oreat 

ISJ.E." 

The words Ar, Er, Ir, Or, Oir, Ur, Ure, and Eur, mean 
border in our names ; Op is head in various names : Opa, 
heads, or head territory. Europa then imports tbe border 
beads of tbe world, and thefe include die whole territory of 
Europe : The ancients by Europa are alfo faid to have in- 
cluded jifrica.-^Eut the word Eur, tho' implying in the fea- 
tures of nature, border, may have in time, by allujton, meant 
weft', and hence Ertropa might imply, not only the border 
beads, but tbe wefiern beads, of the world. 

I will conclude this with a few obfervatlons.— Old names 
have been unknown, and authors have accounted them be- 
yqnd human comprehenfion to explain : They have therefore 
decided againft every attempt to illustrate their obfcure im- 
ports.— Bu^ njafiy writers, and ftrangc to fay, even fopae who 
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have thus decided, prefunxio^ on their own abilities to refof ve 
thefe unintelligible terms, have endeavoured to furmount our 
difficulties by giving ns their expofitions. — We are greatly 
obliged to them for fiating opinions on thefe involved and in- 
tricate words, and for their exertions towards a folution of 
what they have fuppofed dark, and inaoceffible. In their 
failures we feel for them, and they muft excufe our attempts 
on the fame fubjeds. 

In our hiftories of Ireland, not only are their very early ac- 
counts deemed fiEibles; but even their later narratives of the 
inroads of Menafii, Bilgte^ Gauls, Finns , Scythians, and Cum^ 
brig which all their bifbrians believe and record, may prin- 
cipally be reckoned of myfierious authority. From the fea- 
tures of their lands (the chief criterions to judge from) a 
great part of thefe inhabitants I ihould aocount.Iriflimen !-^ 
But we are all infe^ed, and the hiftorians of England and 
Scotland have long labored under the fame mania, of tracing 
names from fuppofititious intruders.— >Into England whole 
nations of fuch viCitors have penetrated. Every diftrift of our 
ifland has been traverfed, and fearched by them ; and they 
Kave all fettled in lands whofe appdlations exaSlj fuited 
their own names !-^From the features of oar diftrids they 
may, however, be proved to have been ali Britons, who came 
here partly and originally in families, and many, I conceive, 
in patriarchtcal times.— But hiftorians trace our defoents 
otherwife, and with much lefs trouble, they import whole 
nations at once of Menapu, Belga, Hedui, Bibroci, Bbemi, &€. 
-—Men not in the leaft diftinguiftabie, from the Aborigines 
of the country, who took their names from our own lands.^ 

• It mny not be amiss to observe, that tbro* all revolutiont id 
nations from invasiofis, tbo oonmon people bate in most instMiceSr 
remuned on tbe soil. An author speaking of Doomsday Book, 
'* says, the whole number of tenants, (besides bishops, abbots, prioft, 
and churchmen, and tbe kincs, tbains, eleemosynaries, minUttfS, 
and servanU,) who held all the lands io England of the Conqueror^ 
was about 430; and all others that bad any estates, held of the 
great tenants by mesne tenure ; and eneb of these bad a few soek« 
men, and an wifinite number^' men ofsiavith condition, called Serui, 
Fillani, Borjurii, and Ooitarii, under them:* I have in this, and 
my last book, shewn that tbe Menayii, Belgm, HmbU, Bihroei^ 
Bhemi, and all the rest of our ancient iofaabttapts, derirsd thck^ 
nadies dirtctly firom our oim lands. 



•r!*Tliefe are particulars which have bitfaerjto not beea 
examined by etymologifls and hiflorians $ but they are ex- 
plained in this treatifCf and mentioned here for jthe reader's 
Jnformatiop> concerning our ancieat hiftory. 



ROME, 

The miftrefs of the world ha$ been iilently paffed by in 
the import of the name. It is from the anci^ts that we dcr 
riye our prindpal information. Her defcents from thefe ar^ 
fo nnmerc^s, and fo fimilar, that we need not doubt her myr 
thological family .-rs-But among long ranks of given etymons^ 
we may be at fome lo(s in ajGbertaining whether they are all 
precifely> or not> fynonjrmoos d^iomnation8.*rrWe are there* 
fore obliged to ccmfult various authorities for what may have 
been communicated relative to Rome by the asicients, and 
what n^ay have refulted iu the opinions of the world froo^ 
inch communications. 

We have fliewu that names of plaees exhibited a great va^ 
riety i^vrantds, and we have found that nien often took their 
names from thefe variatioiis.-rThe fcriptnres rqproy.e us for 
ibnaetinies calling lands by our own namesj-^ntimatlng that 
we dp fe FOOLISHLY from our {faortnefs of life, and uncer- 
tainty of enjoying thefe lands ; If.LOGicA|.LYj from our being 
€ffe^ of the earth, whilft we heiysby exak ^urfelves, tp be 
^dtf/^i in its names :<-^But we do DOt only call lands by our 
nanies -, but we tVAffuChi^tr lode abroad for their appella- 
jtions) which Asonjd always be fearched for at home. 

We are accordingly inf<^rmed by the ancients-^and the 
modems report faijthfully their ftories— rtbat Boma came frona 
Btmid, a woman of Troy.— Or, fay thefe authors, from Soma, 
a daughter of halus^»^%, from Jf/otfrnnus, fon of Ul^ffis an^ 
Circe,'-^^fi, from Bmnus, the fon ^{JBimathkn or ^mdbkn,*^. 
Ox, from Bfimus^ a King of tl^e Latins.««rOa, from Ibmulus, 
the generally fuppofed founder of Rome.**>But from whence 
tbele' derived thiur aames^ neither the an«ients Aor the m^- 
4erp? have enc^uired.' 
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They fay teo, from SeJinus, that Evander firft built Rome f 
and that it was originally called by him Valentiai but they 
have not explained Valentia-j nor have they compared it with 
Boma, nor with the land on which it was built. 

They further date, that it was originally called Febris, 
from Febfua, the mother of Mars ; but they explain neither 
Fthris nor Fcbrua'^ nor do t}iey attempt a derivation of Mars. 

They moreover mention, that *' the PeJafgians, having 
overrun the greater part of the habitable world, fixed in Rome 
their chief refidence 3 and from their power and ftreogth in 
arms, called it in Greek *' Putin :"— But who thefe Pelafgians 
were, from whence their name^ or how this Greek word 
could imply afettlement, they have not explained* 

Borne was iituated om the Tiber. — After feveral peaceable 
reigns, Ttberinus is faid to have.fucceeded as king, but being 
of an hoftile difpolition, he undertook a war which proved 
fatal to him.^-vln a battle which he fought on the banks of 
this river,— which before is faid to have been called Albuia,-^ 
Ttberinus " was iumbled into the Tiber "'^" This happened^ 
fay our authors, eight years after he began to reign ;** and 
from thence they inform us, in PluiarcVs aw» mam^r, that 
the name of this river was changed to Tyberis. 

Mount Palatine was a place, on which Rome was firft built. 
—We are informed by thefe writers-^*' That it was fo called 
from the city PallanUum.'^OB, from a colony which came 
from Palantium.^'^OB, from the Latin words PaJando and 
Balatu.— Or from Paies^-^^K from Palatia, a fuppofed wife 
of Latinus.'^^^K from Palanto his mother.-— Oa from the Pa- 
Uitini, who originally inhabited this place,— Oa from Baiare, 
or Palare, the bleating of iheep.-^-Oa from PaJantes, wan- 
dering. — ^Oa lafUy from Pallas"-^** Let this be as it will, 
add my authors, for we cannot pretend to warrant thefe ety« 
jnologies, it hath been the cuftom to give the name Palatia^ 
or Palaces^ to the houfes of fovereign princes ever fince the 
time of Romulus.'* 

From all thefe origins for Borne, for the Tiber, and for the 
p.alatmilXil, tb» reader lyill perceive that it was labor enoixh 
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to furnifh etymons iot thefe namea-^/o^ nmch to explain either 
the names or the etymons. 

Having then given the ufnal defcents for this citj^ for its 
ziver, and for its hill« let ns now> reader, confider Rama ;•«« 
but firil, it will be neceflaiy to fbte what jR as a prefix, and 
what Om, from its root, may imply.— -The letter R, pro* 
nounced Ar, Er, ox Err, may mean border '^ and from this, 
as well as from its name Ruis, it may imply a road. In the 
fcrip tares, iLz^iispnt for^am; and Ramah for Aremab.^-^ 
Av, water, i:banges to Au, and this to Ar, as in the river 
Arrowv^^A, an head, pronounced Au, changes to Ar, and is 
afpirated in Harrow, a parilh in Middlefex. 

Om may come from Am or Em, the roots of Ham or Hem, 
border.— Or fi^om Av, water, varied to Ov, and changed to 
ti^i— The letter A, in Roma, may be a contradion of ^n, a 
diminativ^ it may mean head ; or imply territory or land, 
as by the (^ble. Soma then may have feveral iignifications : 
I will infert a lew, and leave n^y reader to fupply others 
from what is here given. 

Independently, however, of Roma, the word Av, water, 
changes to Am in Amnis. It varies to Ov, and changes to Om, 
in the old name of a flream in Arabia Felix, now the Lar.^-^ 
The liquids L and R are ufed for each other : Li, the fea, 
would become LiAN, tbsHiilefea; but it is written Riak, 
and mifunderflood by writers for ibefea^^^L is a prefix XoAv, 
water, as fhewn in the Lavant and Levant, which mean 
ibe ramoveabie water, ^^It is a prefix to Om, in Locb Lomond, 
the great lake water.-^To Om, in the Loman, the little ilream. 
— £r often changes to R, and Loma^i may be written Roman, 
•-^Romano is a town of Bergomafco, which lies on a fmall 
ftream.— We have alfo Rontford, the vtrater or road ford.^— 
Romwick, in Hertfordibire, the water or road border land. 

The place of the ^ater is. fometimes called the road ; and 
hence Rem, Rem, Rbeim, and Ream, are road. I have proved 
Ram to imply the fame in fome names, and fo may Rom in 
ipany others. 

But iflands are commonly called water beads, beads, beadm 
lands) kcj fxom their lands lying abgve the level of the fca« 



sod the word Ramt in Ram ffiand, fitnated in Loeb Neagb, in 
JJIfier, means tbe water bead. Roma, an iiland on ^ the coaft 
of Slefwickj (as Aa, or ^, in endings ia territory), will im- 
^y «^ water-bead Unitmy.'^Boma, or .Bms^, took its name 
Ixom the hill on whidi it was built, and the water by which 
it lay, and might mean tbe fame. 

It 18 faid that Romulus formed the (ettlement of Palatiutity 
beeanfe that on the foot of the P^ttne Hill, the waves of 
the Tiber had caft him tod his brother upon the (hore. We 
aoay fuppofe that Pal in this word means the fame as PaJ, in 
Pale/Hne'-^tbe water bead\T^M may be an angment, and Pa- 
latium may imply tbe great water bead. 

But I have fliewo that Jhufe means an incbfed bead, or per* 
jbaps fometimes an bead, or an over bead^^^Pai, from its root 
and prefix, may mean head.— £^ and b are diminutives 3 At 
and Ot often augments.-^^^ will change to As } and Palat to 
Palas^ a Celtic word for Palace i Paias will therefore meai^ 
ibe great bead, tbe great baufe. Or tbe palace. Jn Palatum the 
ending lum or Um may imply land ; and VkX^rivu, tbe great 
bead land, tbe great b&ufi land, or tbe faiaee land. 

It isremar kable that the Palatine Hill, waihed by the Tiber, 
had pools from the overflowing of the river on its borders.-— 
The place of the Forum was a part of a pool, or marih ; fo that 
the fituatiott of this hill has been accounted an infnlar one. 

Borne is in Gaelic Rinmb.*>r^Amb, water, or ti^e fea, may be 
^raried toOm^, aadtoQiaii&; an4 withi{|irefixed, Rometndiy 
XOi&m tbe water bead^ or Ae water eify. 

In the 2d of Samuel, 12 and 2/, Jifab faya^ ^' I have 
fongbb agaiaft Bahiab, and hario taken tbe citt ef waters'* 
f' Now, therefore, coptinoes be to D^vid, gather the reft of 
ihe people together, and encamp againft the diy, and take it, 
lefi I take ibe fity, and it be called after my name.'* 

^' Rahbab, is fatd in C^lmet to mean great orfowerful; 
mtteniious or dj/j^utatkfe:* In Dodd's Bible, Rabbab is faid t^ 
bare been ^' a royal, a larj^, aikl a pc^olous city, watered, 
and in fome meafure encompafied by the riv^r Jabbok.^ It 

* It is not cjertainly known, ^ccordinp to some good writers, wb#;f 
ih«r this town took i^ nan* froai a rivefi or from its sprinj; beai]^ 
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bad its name firom its grandeur, being derived trotn an He- 
brew word figmfying to tncreafe and gnw great ^ and was 
now in the height of its glory. As the city rfwaUrs, if it 
has any meaning, it mnft mean Rahbab otoXy.-^Houhigdnt 
very properly tranflates after Jofepbns, and I have mitrcepted, 
or cut off the waters fnm it, which gives a good reafon for 
Joab*s meflage> as it was not probsUcf that the city, in this 
cafe, ihonid bold out long." 

Our nnfkilfalnefs b unknown, before the reafon of thingi 
confutes its pofitions. In the above, a word has been rail* 
underflood, and this has occafioned the wrong interpretation 
of Joab*s meflage, and many conje^ral, extended, and in* 
determinate commentaries on its import. 

Ralhab comes from Av, water, changed to Ab, as in the 
Abus.-'^R or Ar, in Rabbab, or, as it is otherwife fpelt, Ara-^ 
bab, comes from A or Au, an head, changed to Ar-, or from 
Af or Or, border.— Terms for beads, are fometimes words for 
boufes i and words for baufis, are at other times names for 
UfWtts or ^/iVf .—- From the root Aigbe, an bead, with J3 as a 
prefix, we have Bigbe or ^b, which means an bill or bead, 
or an baufe : It is often written and pronounced Bj -—In Tejp' 
bigb, or Tenfy, it means a town : In Byzantium, a city. 

Rabbab, or rather, perhaps, its pi oral Rabatba, as written 
by Jofephns, may mean tbe fity ^f waters :-— Butj infiead of 
Joab*s having taken ** tbe citt tf waters, he had fought 
againfl Rabbab, and had taken ibe bordeb, spring, or bba0 
qfits waters^'^The word in Hebrew is Oir, which is in that 
language rendered a diy *, but Joab did not intend it io to be 
underflood. In Hebrew Lexicons we feem to have loft the 
application of this word in the features of nature, where it 
means border or bead. This meaning is retained in the Gaeliu, 
in which Ar or Or, border or bead, is varied to C%r : In like 
manner Amb or Omb, is varied in the fame language to Oimbp 
in the word Bumb, as before fiated. 

In my former work, I have given a derivation of the Tiber i 
It implies tbe border Jiream i and was a boundary one between 
'Etruria, and its oppofito neighbourhood. 
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Tn confidering the above, I had forgotten the reputed 
founder of Rome— Rrnitf/tfj .— -IZmi hat been explained. The 
word Or or Ur, border^ changes to 0/ and Uli Hence Tybur, 
an old city, is become fvuoli. Us is an ending, irhich here 
denotes an individual, and Romulus may imply tie water^bead 
border man : or the border water-beoA mtfA.-«-But as 02 or 17/, 
may from 0/, great, be rendered great or chief, Romuius may 
have implied the water^head cbtef.^^Roma then, and Romtdusp 
took their names from the Ttber and the Palatine Hill ; and 
not from the reveries of ancient and modern writers. 



ELBA. 

Tho Ifle of Elba now particularly interefts the world from 
the Being who inhabits it : Juft at the time of doling my in« 
trodud^ion, Monf. Thiebaut's Defcription of this little land 
has reached me : Nothing can better ihew the prefent fiate of 
the etymology of old names, nor better exhibit the parade 
ufually difplayed by learned men on their imports.— Where 
every thing is unknown, we ought to expeft many failuresTin 
expofitions ; but thefe ihould not prevent us from approxima- 
ting to truth. Monf. T, who feems to be in other refpefts a 
learned and intelligent writer, employs the fecond fe&ion of 
his book in examining the names of this ifland.— I ihaill 
tranfcribe it. 

" Names and ibeir Ettmoloot. — ^The Ifle of Elba was 
known to the Greeks under the name of ^thalia. Among 
the Etrufcans and Romans it was called Uua or Ilva, of which 
the moderns have made Elba. This doublo name is the 
fource of an interpolation which hasflipt into all the editions 
and manufcripts of Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, and alfo of 
the error of all thofe authors who have confidered -ffithalia 
and Ilva as two diftin^ iflands. Pierre Vidor, Junius Solin, 
Cluverius, and Dempller, have pointed out this miftake j 
but that which moft clearly confirms their opinion is the ex« 
tHence of two M8S. (1393 and 1^94) of thp Philofopbical 
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(Seogrdphy erf Atnafia^ of Cappadod«# iii whidi this ioUrptN 
lotion does tiot exifl. 

" Many authors have attiufed themfelTes with ii]lYefti|^6og 
and explaining the etymology of thefe different names. As 
travels belong more to hiAory than to romance^ I Aall^oot 
repeat their reveries. I will only quote the opinions which: 
appear to me the moft true, or at leaft the mo(t rationaL 

'f The name AidAAiA^ or AiAsiXif^, derived from the Greek 
I'oot a<dbo Ardor> was, as- related by Diodorus/ Hecataras oi^ 
Miletus^ Euftatbius^ and Nicander, given to the lile of £lba 
on account of its mines and the furnaces in whidi the iron 
was wrought. 

''The Latin name Ilua, or llva, comes from the Greek l*xSd#i 
a foreft, of which the people of Latium . formed Sylva, b/ 
iubftituting the letter S for the aooent, which the Etmicans 
pronounce without an afpirate. This appellation was be- 
itowed upon Elba, according to my learned colleague LaMi^ 
from the prodigious quantity of wood which coveced itai 
mountainous foil. 

*' Touching on the name of Elba, the eradiCe<Mazoechi, 
who thinks with Maffei^ that the Btcnfeans ^ere a ookmy- 
from the land of Canaan and the Mdabites, .. is of opinion that 
the origin of the woni 19 Hebsew, esqareffing Exra, .from thCi 
aakednelk of the workmen covered with fweat and fmolus, 
while they toiled at the ^oundeiy in meking the obdurate 
iron.*' 

Long before any ircm works were here begun, thisifland 
was named J&AflltaSt^ -^ib^ the fea» as xnJEAVitfka, Aac 
Au^ an head, changed to Al, and la, territory : And jEtbiiia 
meint ibefea bead ierritaiy.^Th^ Romans dropt ^M, and 
changed Ai to Ih, and la, as by the table to Ua. Iha alfo 
changed to n*oa, Eiva, and Elba ; and wfisaittbe bead Urri^ 
iipry .— But as At;, water, may by the table vary toAu^aiAUa', 
and thia laft be changed to ^ or Ba, EtBA may othecwifei 
imply tbe water bead, 

. Neither then the mina^ not ihs furnaces y nor the frod^ms 
<4wtir: nbr the nahi wdthaeni fweating, (moakiog, and toil* 
ing in ibe fiundefy of obdurate iron i not ty^n Xke (knaaniteh 
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mm^iki^.Mabikti^iiii^ffieiil fmaif^i hate tiM» awafetbat 
tikty fluMild one day become etymons for th f/k rf Eib^l'^'Bnt 
t)iiil.liflflre tibqrbeni conAiittf^ji mi ta the: eod of ijinet 
liitt^ «s|(Mtbe«0tlMs fixeh ai. iaMc^ tt^n^m in Ite 
fiwcifidl abfiie^litaft InfieMlr tbeaw cf tiia|mg'Paiiie8 ((^ tlidr 
wo^ ftttUlig llie^ j|D)|Niite.pf tbeir f^fizcf 4ad ppft$iKe%. np*. 
ting 4» vasiattoiiii of e^ob ^gexU 9Ik1 oooipariiig all witk fyw 
]ioiq!»loii8.won4i>^9re m fonvor bi^iiliqg the jMipai^fiHgie^ 
0i langopgiEai ;. Xngki yrhxfik km peiltor rfitenBnioe tp our 
landij ao6 ilBla|i<iii t^it^jribaftsfet. ^gk$ yfUph if UL ppi^n 
r»lioiiallf aceoont fioptiiiir penopptUm ^r9l 

plwajs^ on tbefe fabje^» ipyade the provinces of |^r<^biUt|; 
a^d. trolb^. «d! wiU ^qn^nnaUy IfMd ns iolo boftili^ a9»^ 
^ ddibar^lQ^ jndgoieofi and ti^MOKnon fenie of siaokindi 
. Ibaire*loon6eito»aieerteMifid tfafto^of thefe^old WOT 
lttn.aaciaH.kiiowii tennis^ and baare ipiff^bow Ibcgr* bajri^ 
been ittrindtlqr the^iovinlii^formie anodic | have «oo.iUnft«- 
MteA tbe prino^ilai of 9r€&ie% and afoorMtiie^ tha ionport^ 
of our confonants in tbefe tem}8> by ibewingj ina vario^ o^ 
iiifiaacof» what %lla)i|Hi wem ufe&fortlieiii in (j^nfmoof 
l»intt^r-«Tbe*iK)ftfinei,. Ukefwife^ as^ wdl aa, the. for^qgoiiii^ 
parts, i have es^ained^ by reftrring to ttanlhitiqna in asiir-' 
fitnteaombcrof pti)aawnr49^. In M parts of ll|e|irQ}d namelr 
baaellelbyoB* vaadbi:, inJithMlgurtngiBttibnafiMB tbaii^iifei. 
and^fltewingbov. tbefe appeUitions were (Migikially ferated. 
In perfonniog this taSk» I have taken fqch n^mes as woal4 
beft Uiididate my ftdbrfefti. and . liave tnd tbfHre f^ aa nnil 
ptodQce n^/ukan eianMaitiM^f tbntnppgrai^ aii4 the biir 
tpry of tbe.iroridt 

In ,an«dyaing wonthj witers in fome kngmgas, whom I 
omit to mentkMb baup gnsatly pred. What they, hare ac« 
nomited roota oidy t I flniald reckon roots and prefixes or 
^ootsaod poft#ses.«^No«ona who haa written on die fubfef^. 
|m8 nndetApod theii^old names^f^iNo one haaanaljrisBd them, 
ifgbtly^ and yet eveiy one attempts folatiDm of tbanr importa. 
—The fabjaa thent)f (heir derivations is mere £fficidt thap 
eemmonly itpagitied, ftfff its perplen^ may often ioe reda« 
i^ble^by rulea. 



reftdertartispoftfiMBetrrcNn'^fl^r-oiAik in tli»appliailioa'(df 

writers havo mimuM y amd io; lliafeappdlatajQito- (aad-f 
Imow not of ff0 irba hM Qot)>.iipgria4Br8 iMft Mt.flo^^ 
always tofttD6ecd.<«»WhOTqianr ni^lMs heafjW MH a ^ wnm ^g ^ 
flioidd oottfidor, tte lie loaii td'tsaih;flN#knr« iim^ dit^ 
'fynAt fxack Ui dilcowrr 

After a lapfe af 3 or SOVt^jmn^ aiai tkar imraioani 9^m 
fyten of oiftiudogkal fitfaoi* in»etttad-am> [iiwilmaji Juiiag 
the fisigti of idtoiaciy, aad oftcfrnMakwbyrliMaifaliste 
narrated fkStiti it was liigti> toe 1p> aai|i<f hovraaair ftanl* 
gra4iian7 U>fti i][la yaf, ai^beeooie asviiflfid ia^lbrgetM^ 
ndk atid ernMr ftr lb maiijK agetv 

Little dUr r ftmoly cmMl^e tlMA«>fiaflnKo^pa0pto| 
the naiaes of tfaeitf fist(tanei>ta> aa^ thenaaaaa e# tiMir eons* 
tries, iirere uokoown to men who had written volomes of 
their defcription and of their hiftory.-^I am often loft in 
wonder at the great acquirements of tbefe men in the lan- 
guages, the manners, the cuftoms, the arts, &c. of the an* 
dents.^-Notwithftanding this<^read what is faid on the im» 
ports of the Celts^ the Goths, the Huns, the Vandals, the 
Egyptians, the Ethiopians, the Amonians, the Erjrthreans, 
the Cothites, Ire. &c. : What is faid of Greece and Athens, 
by ancient and modem writert^-^what itf Jerufalem, and other 
fcripture aames-^what of Rom^ Latium, Italy, &c.— what 
of Germany^— «iiat of Fiance— what of Spatn»«-what of Eu^ 
rope, ASa, and Afirica.— To come home, read what is faid 
pf Britannia, of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland.-- What> 
reader^ is known of the names of our trntmies f-^N^hing."^ 
What of our names idpafififnf^Notbuig.'--*Ythkt of our own 
names which may h^pen to be derived from the features of 
nature I'^NMmgj^Vwia all thele too we have names of al« 
Ittfion, of which we know as little.— We know neither the 
original import of the word dif» nor ol town, not td nfSlgge, 
nor of Ams^.— Infine, nothing I fear of what is meant by the 
dd names of all our furroonding obieds.-«We have then ad* 
vanced in thefe names tiotliing beyond, the ancients :— T3^ 
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liift theit imporb throf^h inattention and forgetfulnds s^0% 
have not reoorered their meanings, thio* our negligence in 
proper refearch.— »Tbe aneunU womy be faid to have learnt to 
fmget :— The modtms to have Ibrgottes to learn. 

My readers mnft refer to a Oadtc DiAionary, for fome 
voids which I have employed as derivatives, in &e foregoing 
and following pages.^-i«>My obligations to a gentlemao or two i 
but particularly to one for advice, and for correAing my in* . 
accuracies, mote not be paned over without ny espreffing 
iincere thankfulnefs^^-But I owe more to men wbo oompre^ 
hend not the fubjeft, and have been defirous of cootrovertiag 
probaMej and even demoofinUej evidence, than to all other 
men.— Theie have often caofed me to review my workj and 
left I (bottld be accounted fcomf oily ^pgistdlds of their opi* 
ilkms, I have ' particularly attended to any reprefimtattais 
which they have made, con^ary to my ikntiments. 
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THE ITINERARIES 



OF 



ANTONINUS, and RICHARD o/aret^eester, 

RELATING TO BRITAIN, 

WITH A COMMENTARY: 

TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED, 

EJpiys en Old Celtic, Hlftor'ual, Jrf Defer tptive Jppllat'uns. 



PART I. 

Cotttamns ESSAYS on the ETYMOLOGIES ^CELTIC 

NAMES. 



T. 



ESSAY L 



HE formation, imports, and afes of Celtic names, have 
not been comprehended for centuries : They have been the 
occafion of introdacing into writings a variety of fables which 
mankind have implicitly adopted for truths ;« and confe« 
quences have been drawn from theny in hiftory and defcrip- 
tion> no better than the reveries of unfound judgment. 

To corred a long lift of errors in the.derivation of .names; 
to give their expofitions compared with their fituations, and 
with the ancient modes of afcertaining them, is the purpofo 
oftheprefent Eifay. .. . 

^ fsw general Rules for' the Derivation of ancient Celtic 
Nafnes ofPlaces, whofeJmports have been hitherto un'^ 
known. 

Settlements were nniforndy named from their features of 
nature; but as we are liable from meafurement only, erro- 
neouily to fiiL fiations where^no dsums fromfitaations sqppear. 
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I m^n to give a few rules for comparing oames with local 
circumflances; and by calling to mj aid the common mode 
of afcertaining them, firom remains, and from meafures, to 
eilabliih their iites upon grpunds of probability, if not of 
certainty. 

Our firft inhabitants denoted not water by a term for fire, 
nor a valley by la name for hill 3 but gave every part of na- 
ture an appropriate name. Our hills were without number, 
and to have given them all diftinguifhiug names as heights 
feems in a firft view to have been impoffible : To effc6t this, 
they adopted ihort roots which began with vowels : To fornfi 
names from thefe which ihould become proper ones, letters 
were prefixed 5 and augments and diminutives were poMxed 
as in the Eaftem languages, and in the prefent Spanifh and 
Italian. With thefe prepofitives and pofifixes, the original 
roots became proper names, were varied wherever neceBary, 
and yet were eafily known, from their rqots, to imply Hill. 
In time the origin of thefe contrivances for forming propec 
names was forgotten, even by the nations who invented 
thein, and according to Monf. Bullet in his Celtic Didion- 
ary, their fignifications have been loft for ag6s. 

The fame mufi be remarked of the names for other fea- 
tures of nature^ and in order to ihbrten appellations every 
iyllable contained few letters, and generally denoted a word 
ofitfelf. 

The conuQon features of nature are few : For the names of 
hills, vallies, plains, rivers, &c. with thofe for their fides or 
borders, were all the firfi inhabitants had to confer. They 
miift therefore in defcription have been often recurring; but 
oh account of their differing prefixes and pofifixes, they oc- 
curred in various forms of words. The terms hpwever by 
which they were tranflated into other languages were fire- 
quently alike, and men expeded not, where hills, dales, 
plains, and rivers only were defcribed, to find particulars, 
the imports of which referred not to them. A fettlenicnt 
named from an hill muft therefore be tranflated an height, 
md the augment or diminutive, when any, ihews whether 
it be high or greats low or little* Thefe kames were then 



originally as landmarks, although thejr could not from their 
brevity, defcribe every particular form of the heights. 

In recent times we have foppofed that a fettlement muft 
have taken name from its town : Bnt the fettlement was 
formed and named before the town was built. The whdo 
fettlement or diftrid was viewed, and the principal nattu:al 
feature gave name to all the parts. 

For more particular rules I refer to my former work^ and 
to the diredions in this treatife : But for underftanding the 
changes of letters, and of old words^ I conceive that Lbuyd*t 
Archasologia is almoft indifpenlably neceflary to every ety- 
mologift. 



ESSAY II. 

Of the CELTiE and CUMBRI. 

Derivations of particular Names^ tvhofe Im/iorts hitherto un^ 
known^ are necejfary in this fForh to be underjloody in order 
to elucidate tht ancient Mode of giving Jjipellations to 
PlacesJ*' 

JL HE following eflay it of the greateft importance, towards 
elucidating the hiftory of mankind : I prefent it, not without 
having fully compared it£f contents with the fubjed it em* 
braces. The mifuccefsful labors of the learned qf every age 
on the words Celta and Cumhri, laid me under apprehenfion 
cf fi^lure in this invefiigation. But when I receded that 
fcarcely one in a tloufand of the imports of old names had been 
rightly rendered 5 and that I had been faccefsful in the expla* 
nations of names, as difficult as the appellations Celta and 
Cumbri : When I coniidered, that no mjifiery attached to any old 
offeUationy that notwithflanding old terms were formed by 

• Thk was some time since written for the Mofitbly Map^ine, 
ivhcre it appeared ; I have re-writtea that paper^ altered it considera- 
bly, and added to its <;ontents. 
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art, and contriv^ in a very early age of the world, their roota, 
were yet to be found in Celtic didionaries ^ when I- reflected 
dn thefe particulars, I faw no more-reafon for xelinquifhing 
ttxf purfuit of thefe words, than there was for abandoning a:- 
great number of othersi which I have explained in this and^ 
my former work, and which were equally difficult, an^ here- 
tofore confidered as forever loft in import. 

The beft author on the fubjeft of the Celtes, fays General 
Vallancey, is " Monf. Brigande, who, in IJ&l, published a 
fmali pamphlet, addrefed io ibs leamed,Academles rfEur<fep, 
under the title, Di0ertatlon fur les Celtes 3rigantes, printed 
at Breghente dans le Tirol." . , 

The following eflay is alfo oil the Celts, *a>hicb 1 here dedi" 
iate TO BVBRT ONE Hvbo will attend to tbhjuhjefl. 

The word Celta has been fuppofed to be a liame given ia 
the earlieft ages, to the defcendants of Gomer; and it hath 
always been underilood,' that this progeny peopled all Europe, 
l^he word has been fuppofed to imply horfemen, warriors, 
men of the wobds, men with long hair, and with tails. It 
hath alfo beei^ derived in mythological works from Celtus 
a fon of Hercules atid Fol3rphemia, and from many other in- 
applicable and abfurd origins. 

An antiquaty or hidorian defcribes a people, a country, or 
place } but the imports of the names by which thefe are 
known, having been involved in cinimerian darknefs almofl 
from the earlieft ages, have continually been miflaken or 
omitted. I will attempt, therefore, to diflipate this darknefs. 
If in doing this, I can check the mania, with which fancy 
has infeded learned men of all ages, in tracing defcents, my 
labour will be fully compenfated. 

Settlements, difiri6b, provinces, and kingdoms, were iti 
the earlieft ages of the world named from their principal fea-^ 
tures. The hill, head,' or water border, in defcriptibn, often 
reach to a great extent, within or beyond this hill, head; or 
' water. The Dohuni of our own country were the flream bor- 
derers, from Dob, which in Gaelic figuifies a ftream ; and En, 
varied to Uh, border land. Thefe were alfo called the HukcU, 
{T0axAcla, a mound, bank^ or border, varied as in Eboracu^j 



tad is other inftahces in diis boc^k, Iko Ach, Ac, Be, and Ic\ 
and this to Vic, Wic, and Week, which implies alfo border 
bnd. And fome of thefe people lived far from the fiream 
which gave them name. The Caniii inhabited land, far froni 
the border of their head which gave them name. The Belgas 
of England, from Bel, border, and Ge, land, had inhabitants 
which refided far from their borders. Their name was tranf- 
lated Ham, or border^ by the Saxons, who never underftood 
that they were nearer, related to the Belgae of the Continent, 
than any other nation of this Ifland. Land on the coaft, 
often gave' name to a great extent of land in the interior* 
Thus the head land of Portugal and Spain, which' borders on 
the. A^aotic ocean, has given name to thefe kingdoms. In 
like manoer the head land of France, gave denomination to 
a great part of that kingdom. But head lands and hills were 
pften defcribed by the faine terms 5 and the hills on the bor- 
ders of kingdoms, have alio giv6n names to their border 
lands. 

t/LovS. Brigande fays, '' That it is the univer&l opinion of 
all authors who h^ve written on the origin of nations, thait 
the Celies were the children pf Gomer. This nation from 
which fo many others have fprung have preferved the name 
of their progenitor, from the moft early age after the deluge 
down to the prefent day.*'— He acknowledges that it is eafiisr 
tq find an etymology for the^ name Celts, than to prove it be 
9 true one $ and he renders it from the Hebrew word Galethd, 

'^f TbBUST out at ▲ DISTANCE, FUSBBD FOaWABD.'* Th^ 

Greek and Latin, he iays^ offer no refource for this ety^ 
mdlogy. 

Bn^ the word Celte, at QeHa, is derived from Color CaU 
an h6ad, and this changes to Gal, Cel, abd Kel:* Ce, Ge, and 
Ti, are in varibus ihftances, Tand : ' The CeU^ were c6nfe« 
^uently the HeadJanders. The Etymons '' Tbnifi out at a dif- 
iance or pi{Jbei forwards,*' come as near the truth, as .any term» 
tdken from the words of our common language, and having 
po dired reference to the features of nature, which could 

^ As in Kellinston and Kellerton. I9 Kstk Rint, a mountainoof 
Hitp|( and otli^r places, ' 

b3 
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have been produc6d.^^But the word Head or End here, and 
tnore particularly in the inftanceB which follow, are fo evi- 
dently meant by it, in the names of fo many head lands ; and 
its derivation from Cot, an head, is fo dired and plain, that 
I wonder fome one had not difcovered its applicability. But 
authors have never lookedio the globe and its names for the 
language of nature; and taking for granted, what wanted 
proof, contented themfelves with fuppofing men gave names 
to places, inflead of places having given them thefe very 
names. 

Monf. Pexron, on the Celtes, miftaking the root of Col, in 
the name Celine, fuppofes it to mean an harbor or port, which 
£gnifies, he iays, the (ame with the Celta, He is corred in 
theijpellingof thefyllable; but knows not the word, nor 
from whence it came. He elfewhere, however, oontradi6tf 
bimfelf, and fnppofes '' Celta and Gaul'* to imply powerfol, 
valiant, and valorous. The Greeks he fays gave the name 
Galats to th<5 Gauls; but the CfiUie, at leait a part of them; 
be fiated, were called Cimbrians and Cimmerians. The word 
Cimbri, he inapplicably derives from the Latin Ctmber, and 
this from Ktmher and Kimfer; which from the Celtic, he 
tranflates warrior. He aiTerts that a very ancient colony (na 
one ever knew when) gave name to the Cimbric Cherfonefus r 
But he gives no proof, except that the Celtes have been ac« 
counted Cimmerians. He adopts the abfurdity that*indivi* 
dual men gave names to nations; and he labours fo much, to 
trace and ^ip Celtic (colonies, without knowing who the Celtt 
were, that you can rely on no premifes which he aflume8.--v 
" From the word Cal, an harbor, or Calls, the Romans he 
cyonceiyes formed Pori^s Jccius, or Porfusltmi but he knew 
not (what otfr own authors were^ and are now aJfo, unacquainted 
mibj the impprt of Oalfs, nor Ifdus.* Of the firft, the 

* In Brome^s Life of Somner is the following Recount of the uncer* 
tainty of this place, and this single quotation will shew my readier bow 
little our old «ntiquari£8 knew of names^ apd bow muqh we may be 
indebted for clearer ideas upon these sulijects of antiquity, to the re- 
GOveiy of their imports. 

** But I proceed to tell you the next labour of Mr. Somner. whic]i 
was a di^ertation de Poriu leeio. For examining the expedition of 
p/Bsv ifit9 SriUipj he fpuud by bis own account, tb|^t his an|t voyaf a 
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ending. Zr means I'Utle or Jew, and Ic or 7/ is alfo an Annoric 
or Celtic diminative. Hence Calls or CalMs implies the little 
pprt, and Partus Iccius the fame. What he fays of Portugal 
h more reafonable^ but he mifiakes Lufitania and Lt/bon, 

The word Head or End then in the cafes we have men- 
^tioned> is the tranflation of Cal, Gal, Cel, or Kel, and is alfo 
fo of Cal, Gal, S(C, in Calcedon, in Galicia, in Galaia, a fub* 
urb of Condantinople^ and in a mountain of the fame name 
of Phocis^ in Galloway, . in Galway, in Cohfbon, in Calfe, in 
Calabria, and in Calipolis, now GalipoUs. 

Let us trace this name to Iberia, in which we ihall fpeak 
of Celt Iberia, Lufitania, £fpana> Spain, and Portugal. 

S^AiKj fay authors, «' Was early called Am^, from Mount 
Caucafus, or from, the river Iberus ; but the Ancients confi* 
dered that part from the Pyrannees to Calpe, Iberia; and yet 
thefe authors aflert that the true Iberia was that part called 
Cdt-Iberia, named from a body of Celts fettling in it« 
bounded by the Iber^s." The fame authors derive Iberia 
from the Hebrew word Heber, or the Chaldee, Syriac, or 
Phoenician Ebra or Ibra, which in the lingular implies paf* 
fage, in the plural, bounds or limits^ It appears they ilate 
that the Phoenicians called Spain, Spanija, or Sphanija, from 
Sbapan or Span, a rabbit, as it abounded with rabbits ! . 



began from a port of the Morini, from jvhence was the shortest pas- 
sage into Britain. And where he took ship the second time (which by ' 
description appears to be the same place) he expressly called Pwtru 
Jcciui, Men of learning were not agreed in the site of this haven. 
Mr. Camden and Orielius, thought it to be ffiisan, Raimundua 
Marlian, and Adrian Junius > believed it the same with Cafoif. Jm» 
(JHMetiuM for the honor of his master the King of Spain, would have 
it Mardike in Flanders. But Mr. Somner fixes it 'at Geuoriaeum, 
now Bohgnei wherein be was followed by Sanson, Slo, Of later .wrf- 
teci, Adrian Valesius concludes it to be EstapUs, nigh Bologne. The 
noble Du'F^esne and M. Baudrand restore it to fFitaan or fFUsani* 
And Mr. Halley conjectures it was near Calait-CiifiSt either Ainble- 
teuae on the one side, or Calais on the other.* Other critics may 
fuspend their Judgment, till they see this discourse of Mr. Somner, 
which deserves to be fairly publisht. The MS. bears this title. A 
Piscoorse of Portus lecius, wherein the late conceits of Ch^etius m 
bis Topographicajl Discourse are examined and refuted ': The {udgmef.t 
of CfutwtiM cotMerning the same port asserted and embraced, and th^ 
^e site thereof more clearly demonstrated by William Somner.'^ 

* $^ Dr. Halley on this, in the Philofopbical Traniadions. 

• V 1 . . ■ ■ 
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Of the derivation Pafage, or Bounds and Limts, I fliall 
emit the examination. 

LtrsiTANiA is derived by feme anthers from its herbage $ 
but generally from Luz, an almond; or from Luz and Tani 
or Tana, an almond and fig ! 

Herodotus faysj that the Cynefii inhabited the coaft on the 
Atlantic, and the Ceita the interior.— Ti&^ ate ibe fables con* 
ceming Sfam and PorUtgaL 

Ibbria comes from Av the fea or water> changed to M as 
in the Ivel-^ or to lb, as in the Ibber or Iber. Er means bor« 
der, point, end, &c.; and la territory, and this included 
all Spain« To this Ceh was added. The promontory of 6a« 
licia, was otherwife called Promonforium Cehicum, The word, 
Col is head ; it is written Cal and Gal in the inilances before 
cited, and in this headland. A is c^ften written E, and ii 
• called the changeable vowel. Hence then Cal became Cel or 
Kel, and meant head, hill, or end ; as the end of this Very 
lieadland proves. The fyllable Ic takes a 7 in 7^; as Ir or 
Ire, land, takes a Tin Ceantire, an headland. Promontorium 
Celticum is tranflated Cape Finifterre, or the Land's End t 
And Celt in Celtioum, the head at fea, or the end at land,, 
took its name from its fituation. The Celtici of Spain were 
therefore named from this head or en4 ; and not from a Celtie 
people, fuppofed to have giyen name to this country. Galicia 
pomes from Gal, an head ; h, is border land, or a diminu* 
five 5 and la, territory. But to return, Ceh^lberia Uim the 
l^boye is ibe Jfaier Border, IJead TmUoty* It is faid by all 
writers, that Arragon was Celt Iberia $ but tho' this country 
were a part, Arragon is not a tranflation of it. 

The aflertion of Herodotus, that the Cynefii inhabited* the 
fea coafl, and the Celtici the Interior, is without foundation. 
The word Cyn implies head, Es is water and here fea, and 
,the Cynejii were tie dwellers at the water or fea head. But 
we have proved that the CeUici were dwellers at the fame 
water head, ^4 therefpre they were the fame people. 

• CeU'lberia is I fear allied to Gallia Celtku. It can only I ihiujc 
1^ pUccd iu 4ictipnaries of iMPROP£R namei. 
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EsFAHAj IsPANA^ or Hi»PAirAj is derived from Is, "water, 
as in Island, (water or fea land), as in the Lis, or the ^« 
Pan is a variation of Pen, an head, as Ham is of Hsm^ bor- 
der ; fo that Efpana is a tranflation of Cym^} and the rabbita 
gave name to their holes pnly, and not to the kingdom. 

The Herbage of Lusitania has been miftaken for the 
country 5 and. the figs and almonds for the land thejr grow, 
upon. Lufitania comes from Los, a tail or end ; Tan, land ; 
and la, country ; and when compared to Europe, means the 
Land*s End Territory. Li/hon alfo comes from Los, and de^ 
fcribes the fea point of this fettlement : The word Ban is a 
variation of F<^n» land, or highland. 

FoBTUGAL comes from Gal, a head point or end -, and Port 
(of which Portu in the .Gaelic would be the plural) is not 
difficult. It may be a bank or a road; and when japplied 
to a fiream, it may be rendered the water road or port i 
And Portu may be the ports 3 but if fo, Portugal will impljr 
the Pbrts Head Land. 

Gaul. I mufi now carry my colonifls intolerance :. Gallia 

comes from Oal, an head as before, and la, territory. In 

like tmtiXieT Gailia, dr Galia, in the Gaelic, implies an head 

piece; and tl)is proves beyoi^d a poifibility 6f a doubt, that 

' QalxnGalfiai&hesA. 

Authors f^y that it is demonflrated, next to a mathematical 
certainty; that this country was peopled by Gomet*s pofterity^ 
From Gomef they fay came the Cumart or Cumhriy which are 
the fame as the Cehes : Let us examine this before we proi 
ceed. 

Let Cauy a mountain or head (which often changes to Cei 
and Gal, when it takes another fyllable), be changed to Cav, 
aiid this to Cam,, as in the Cambri, and into Cumot Cym, 
as in the Cumbri or Cymbri : Thefe changes will be the fame 
in analogy with Tau, Tav, and Tansi words for the' fea, for 
i^ater, or for fiream, derived fV0m 7)^ or fav x And the 
fyllables Cwm or Cum will in compofitiqn imply the fame at 
Cai^, Cal, ox Gal, sl head, hill, point, or end. But as Jl, 
high, takes a D in Dal, a. JQaU, an4 Fin Fale-, fo Cavi 
Vam, apd' fym wiU be found oftep to imply g cpvily or b<4? 
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iawi And thus the roots of words for defibs, are fometimes 
derived from thofe for heights, 

A Combe (often written Cwm and Cum) is a comer, a yal« 
lejTf or bottom* furrotinded on every jSde except one> by a 
ridge of hill land. The word Cubbar, or Cumar, is comer- 
But inftead of a raifed corner or height, conceive a fimilar 
hollow : The vlford Cum, or Combe, will mean this hdlow : 
The fyUable Jr may be border land j and £o may A* or 7?^ in 
Celtica. In Devon there is a Combe, which has feveral othera 
terminate in it. Thefe lands are called the Cumart. In like 
manner the word Cel may fometimes imply a bottom in 
names ; and the Celtici and Cumari may be fuppofed the fame 
people :<— But in this we have deceived ourfelves : For the 
common features of nature originally gave the fame names to 
different and diflant places ; and the inhabitants.of one were 
not neoeffarily, perhaps not likely to be, allied to the other 
on account of thefe names, nor on account of any agreement 
ill their languages. 

I have proved that the features of Spain gave name to the 
Cilies of that country. I muft now fpeak of the Cymkri, The 
Bomana exprefled the word Cumari, by Cumbri or Cmbru 
There are feveral headlands or corners, which are faid to have 
taken names from the CumbrL Thefe are enumerated in our 
didionaries of proper names ; and from thefe I will fele6t 
Cimbria, a part of Denmark 5 and which takes the name 
Cmbrica Cberfmefusj'^YAt name is fomething like GalUa CeU 
lica in rhetorical analogy. The point of land which gave 
thefe Ctrnbri name is Jutland'. You can fcarcely feled a point 
of land which anfwers better to its old name: \XA.new name 
is a tranflation of the old one. Jutland gave name to the Jut* 
landers ; and the Cumar, or comer land, gave name to the 
old Cumari. I will multiply no further proofs, tha^ the par- 
ticular ihape and other circumftances of the lands gave names 
4o places for the prefent. We know very little of the origi- 
nal peopling of the world. But when the firft inhabitants 
fsttled in Cambrica Cberfonefus they became Cimbri, or Jut- 
iznimfl and were not thus called, before they fixed their re- 
fidence in Jutland.*— And I hope that fanciful SngUlbj 
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Scotch^ and Iriih Authors will examine how thii eonclafijOU 
is obtained. 

I hare ihewn that the lands of Spain gare name to its ln« ' 
habitants the, CsHes, znA not the inhabitants to the lands; at 
authors ancient and modem,*from not i^nderftanding die im« 
ports of words, hare fuppofed. I (hall now prore the fame 
of Gaul. I have ihewn that Gdl in Galicia, and Cel, or Kelg 
in Celtica, were the fame. That the iyUable Ic m GaUcta 
takes a 7 in CeUica, The fyllable Gal, taken finglf » became 
bf pronunciation Gaul*, but the word Cel talking the letter T 
from the following fyllable in dliica, became Celi» The 
C^hs and Gauls might therefore be the fame men in the (ame 
kingdom. The end of the Continent was not only Spain | 
nor did this kingdom contain all its headlands. Gallia con^ 
tained alfo much' head-land 5 and its derivation frosfi Col, or 
Gdl, a head, is as reafonably inferred from its figure, running 
on the N. W« and on the N. with thfe fea> as the land in 
Spain. 

I have faid that a part of the coaft of France was confidered 
as an end or head of the Continent ; but fome of this coaft 
was low, and fome added by time at the mouth of its riven 
in the Netherlands. The Belgas lived on the borders of the 
Rhine, and the name reached the coafl. The border in the 
Netherlands was low, and was called Low Land, The land 
of Holland lay underneath banks, and was rendered hollow 
land^ The word B^/ might imply a high or a low border or 
mouth from its root; and from hence, or from fome other 
names of thefe territories, thefe tranilations. 

GaJlia then came from Gal, an head or end, and la, terri'^ 
tory. The Cilia, Celtici, Galli, Cumari, or Cumbri, were' 
dwellers within the dominions to which thefe heads or ends 
gave names; and the evidence that they were peopled b/ 
Gomer*s pofterity, tho' extremely probable, does not amount to 
% mathematical cextdinty. 

Let us put Gual for Gaul, and we ftall have Guallia or 
Wallia, which will alfo mean the head territory ; And if fo, 
U^ales will imply the heads, and will be very appropriately 
named. Its inhabitants then^ fr<m what is before laid cf 
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Juilaiii, gained their name as JPihbuun, only from poffei&ng 
this country, affdfr(m no other caufe. 

The names Cdt and Graul being the iame, it follows that 
the difierenoe between the words Celtica and Gallia is la and 
ha, or Ic.'^^Ng know that la means territory or land\; and 
kxae«a& border land in various inilaqces. It has been plainly 
proved that. Gallia was the name of the whole coantiy ; and 
Belgiea, CeHica, AquHaniay &c. were denominations . of its 
parts. In the time of Augaftas, or foon after, Gdlha was 
tantologically prefixed to Beigica, to Celtica, to Jquitanta, &ct 

Spaiv has been called Efpana, and was derived as before^* 
snmtiooed. In like manner Scotland ^as named Efcotia, 
in which Es is water. Cot is hill, and /<3 ^country } and Efcotia 
€r Scotland implies the water hill or high land :«— The Scoti, 
the water bill or highlanders. ^ 

The inhabitants of the points of lands in Scotland were de» 
sominated Piers. The word Pi^ is written. Pigbt, in Pigbt 
Land, otherwife named Pentland, the northemmoft corner of 
Scotland. The H being dropped, as in many other Vords, 
this term became Pigt, and by the change of G to C, was 
written Pi£l} hence Pigbt Land, was alfo Pi^ Land, as well 
9s Pent Land, P is called convexity by writers on the powers 
•f letters, as in Pic, Peac, See. -, and hence P prefixed to Ic, 
which may be accounted land will become Pic, and mean 
head or point land, or perhaps head land point. ;^In like 
n^Olier Pigbt, Pigt, or Pi^, having for its root Ic, may be 
written Pic^ and this takes a T.to flrengthen the found of 
the fyllables and hence Pi^ means the point land -, and the- 
Piffs, the point landers ; or dwellers on the borders, or pro- 
jfcfting jcorners oi Scotland. The Scots and I^ids, as well as 
the Wdih then, took their names from thdr own lands ; 
this being the cafe their eariy hifiories are fo many fables, ari- 
Sng from the ignorance of their writers, ,who In hunting for 
names and inhabitants abroad, have forgotten to look to their- 
kinds' and to tjieir population at borne for thefe very people.' 

Having taken my reiadelf by the hand and led him 6ut of 
Cimmerian darknefs, I tsirill next ihew him the roads which 
^Incjently traverfed the ]ciQg4om>' ao^d relate to him the de^ 
rivaf ions which have been ufualiy given them* 
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ESSAY III. 



QZ-M* NAMES 0/ OLD ROADS, t^c. 



Ti 



H£ appellation JFatKng-Jlreet,, tays Mr. Whitaker, ham 
baffled the powers of etymology^ ^nd it leems that the names 
of 4tber old roads have heen as little underftood. The word 
jicbd, written jicb, Ak, and Ac, as in Achmannunit bow 
Bath, and in the Akeman-ilreet, is Gaelic for a head^ a 
mounds bank, border, ridge, &c. The letters Bi F. and M. 
were ancientljr written for each other.* Fonh Gaelic, for land^ 
became therefore in compoiition FonnzndMonn^ and this 
laft was written Mon and Man. Hence as a raifed road, the 
Akeman maft be rendered- the bank or ridge land, or way; 
and our modem name of raifed roads, Bidgeway, isajuft 
tranflation of this word. * . 

A Gaelic word for laui was often their term for road or 
way, as in the above inftanoe. Thus alfo Cofan is a footpath; 
in which Cos is foot, and An a variation of En, land. In 
Armin ibreet, the fyllable Arm is Gaelic for army, and In is 
land, which is alfo road 5 and Arndn means the army road, 
or military way. 

But the word Acb» Ah, or Ac was varied to Oc and Ic in 
the names of places. The Ikeni recovered much land from 
the fea by embankments, and thefe with the lakes on their 
fides were the principal features of this fiat country. Ic majr 
knply an heM, a baak^ and alfo dyke« En is land ; ^nd.tbe 
Iceni from fituation and improvement,* maybe rendered the 
liead landers, or the bank or dyke landers. Theie people 
were alfo called .Cenimanni, from Ceann, an head, or from 
Cm or Ken,, a variation of Can, a lake ; and Matin, under* 
fiOod as above. They were therefore •head-landers, dike- 
laQder8,^r l^keJander?, from their cout^try lying on aa 
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head, and abounding with dykes and lakes on their fides ; 
and being the principal features of their country. 

We are told by all our writers, that the Icentng-Jlreei means 
ihs Road to ibs Icem i and that the Walling- firee^ implies ibe 
Road to Ireland. In like manner the Akemann-Jlreet has been 
rendered '' Tbe Road of ibe Men cfAcbes^ becaufe it led to 
Achemannum, or Bath. But all thefe are fables, and fliould 
be placed in mythological didionaries. 

We have feveral Icening-ftreets, as well as Watling ftreets, 
in various parts of the kingdom \ and this term obtained in 
roads not leading to the Iceni. But from authors taking for 
granted, that the Icening-Jlreet implied the road to the Iceni, 
various are the opinions^ and many are the difquifitions, upon 
the right and the wrong Icening«ilreets j and the fame muft 
be noted of our Watling-fireets. 

It happens that the word Icb or Ic^ which changes to Uic, 
ViCi and Wte, as I have heretofore fliewn, is rendered ia 
Saxon didionaries, by &'«»/ and Bifa. It will therefore fol*' 
low that this road was not in Saxon times, if they knew the 
meaning of this word, peculiarly marked for its regular con* 
fimdion. To lien this people poised Yld, or Old, to ihew 
that it was then generally a difufed or old road. In render- 
ing this name, there feems at firft fight fome difficulty, from 
the road being defcribed a low track way ; whereas in fome 
]daces it is a raifed road : But this and other difficulties will 
difappear, when it ihall be known, that the fyllable Id wag 
confidered by the Saxons as a term for road) and Was the 
root oiRfk in Ryketyld, or the old road land. 

The WATLING-STREET. 

Ahb is Gaelic for an hill or ridge ; but this becomes Ait 
in the compofition of names, as in Ait-aa, the name of a 
mountain; and as At was pronounced fometimes as £, at 
other times as /; and further as the / in At was foroetimes 
dropped. Ait became // and Et, as in Etna, and often Ed and 
J% as in Ida } and in fome inftances Ad and At, as in Atlas. 
Aod all thefe variations may eafil/ be traced in names of 
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places^ which are derived from the hills on which they lie« 
But as from the above, Ic became Uic, Vic, aod Wtc, fo hero 
Et, Ed, &c. will become Uet, Wet, Wit, Wed, Wid, Wad, 
&c. ', and places on ridges or hills took in namberlefs in* 
ilances thefe prenomens. But thefe fyllables alpirated, were 
often written JVbet, JVbit, Wbed, and JVbid. The name of 
a parifh in Devon is Wbitftone. A hill which gave name to 
this diftrid is named Wadaldon* Wad, a hill or ridge, in this 
parifh became in time Whit, and Don, flone. WadaldM, from 
Wad, a hill or ridge, Ai, high, and Don, land, implies the 
high ridge land : Wbit/ione, the hill or ridge land; and the 
parifh lies on a high and (ieep ridge. We have feen what 
Wad implies in the ridge of Whitflone ; and as Wad and Wai 
are the fame in compofition of old names, we fliall next fee 
what this lafl means in Watlington, in Oxfordfhire. It ia 
very unlucky that the Ikenivg and not the Watling-Strbet 
ihould run thro* this parifh : For it cannot take its name from 
the Road to Ireland-, but it takes its appellation from being 
iituated on and near the Chiltern bills. Wat therefore means 
the ridge, Lin or Ling implies line, and Ton, land ; and Wat* 
Ungtott means the ridge line land. Watling, the ridge line« 
or ridgQ way, inflead of the Road to Ireland^ 

The chief Watling-ftreet was a very highly raifed road> 
and ranfrom Kent to the Roman fettlements of North Wales, 
I have ihewn, that old roads took names from their forma- 
tion, their fituation, and ufes. In ancient times nations vi* 
lited nQt, except to war againU each other; and no roads 
were made for accommodating enemies. Watling-flreet was 
called ^/^/i/zj", and perhaps Wadeling'&rect: Tofhewthat 
Ibefe nances obtained put Gu for W, and TbforTarDi and 
Watelmg or Wadeling will become Guetbeling. Al and £/ often 
in compofition imply high, and Ing, from In, land, is here 
Way ; and hence the GuetbeUng, as termed by Richard, im- 
plies the high Ridge Way, or the bi^b Dyke Way ; and thefe 
with the Ridge Way as before, are the names which this road 
obtained in its courfe thro* the kingdom. Time alters not 
old names ; and at this day they remain the fame as here 
mentioned. From more recent connexions with our fifter 
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kingdom we have added a new one — ^Thr Road to Ire- 
land ! — ^which we have HVifely fappofed to be a tranflation of 
the old appellation. 

The FOSSE-WAY, and the PORT-WAY. 

I need not give a derivation of the firft name. The Port* 
Way, from Fcri, a bank^ &c. means the bank or raifed road. 

' The MAIDEN WAY. 

The Maiden Way feems« as Mr. Whitaker faid of the Watt- 
ling- ftreet^ to have baffled the powers of etymology^ and its 
import is, after all our diflertations on the fubjed, totally 
imknowd. We have had in all cafes every thing faid by 
learned men, except what is explanatory of our terms, in the 
derivation of names ; and my reader need not wonder at their 
failures in explaining this road. 

I have ihewed that in compofition Ait may be hill, head^ 
or ridgej and AidmoSi al{b be the fame. The prefix M has 
the power of jB, P, or V, and hence Maid is in compofitioa 
hill. The fyllable En is land, and Maiden^ in Maiden Caftle^ 
will be the hill land, or hill camp. The Maiden, as a way, 
will imply tbeBidge, or Higb Way. 

We have feveral other old names of roads; but they are 
all refolvable from like principles. 



ESSAY IV. 



Of the ROMAN and ENGUSH MILES. 

VrNE thoufand paces have been confidered a mile i but the 
paces of tall men being longer than thofe of ihorter fize, and 
the Romans being lefs in ftature than the ancient Britons, the 
of the former was lefs than that of the latter. It ap« 
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pears, that the miles of the itinerary are nearly the fame a$ 
our prefent miles, and we may fuppofe that the Romans 
obliged Britifh'artifls to furvey the roads 5 and that the faiM 
meafures have obtained thro* thefphfequent ages to thefrefent time, 
Hiilprians, hoi^ever, and Jacob*s Law Didionary, would per«- 
fuade us that in more recent times, the meafures of England 
were very uncertain. Nations regulated meafbres of length it 
is faid by parts of the human body ; as by the palm, the hand> 
the fpan, the foot, the cubit, the ulna (or arm, ell) the 
pace, and the fathom : But as thefe dimeniiohs were dif« 
ferent, in men of different proportions, Henry 1ft com- 
manded the Ulna, or ancient ell, which anfwers to our yard, 
to be reckoned by the length of his own arm $ and his other di« 
menfions of length were confequently divided from thence.** 
I muft adcnowledge that this is a very ftrange account ; and 
very lucky it was that this king bad an arm exaSlly of the old 
Jlandard length J 

I refer my reader to Mr. Reynolds*s Antoninus for the an- 
cient ikieafures of our roads. I have juft added the above to 
recommend bis diflertation on this fubjed. 



ESSAY VI. 



I 



HAVE now ihortly given my reader the principles on 
which the original inhabitants muft have proceeded in naming 
their lands. They may be fuppofed to have given appella- 
tions without defign, cafricioujly, as at the prefent day. But 
old names decide this point indyfutabJy, and prove what 1 
have afterted. From theEaft, Europe was peopled in an early 
age 3 and from eaftern languages, the original method of 
forming old names for fettlemehts, muft have originated at as 
early a period. I havp therefore littld more to add on this head 
than this :-^That names outlive ages, and that improper new 
ones have been the ephemera of the day, and have univer- 
Tally given way to the old, and OKure appropriate itppellalio^s^ 

c 
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We are, I fearj fcarcely far enough advanced in refearcb, 
cither to demand, or ^dmit> all which ihould be affumed on this 
fabjed. I have flated that poflfixes were generally augments 
or diminutives ; and it is reafonable to conclude, where no 
letters were luperfluous, that the prefixes, originally in the 
language of the features of nature, as in the eaftern lan- 
gnsfges, were expreifite in defgription. 

In the Hebrew we are informed what their ferviles itn* 
plied 5 but it may eafily be conceived, that more than we at 
prefent know, is meant by our confonant prefixes : Accor- 
dingly, 

A is faid to imply motion and conimuUy, Its alphabetical 
name is Rm^ which implies a road or way. To ^n or Ain, 
waeer. It ia prefixed in Bain, falling or fallen water. R or 
At m^y mean head, hill, border, ridge, &c. As a letter it 
is often ufed for L and U* 

C is (aid to imply inchfure $ and is ufed as a prefix to An, 
vr2Xei, in Can, a Ufte. The Iriih call thb letter Coll, and it 
certainly means h$ad in many words, and even in the word 
Can. With a root for land it often means indofed land or 
tamp. 

D is faid to mean " the clojer^ in fome languages; as alio 
inchfed, or inclqfitre, and completion ; and is alfo ufed with Un, 
e variation of £», land, for Dun, a fort, or endofed land: 
And to the word Rain above, it is prefixed in Dram, the en- 
dofure of water, or rain. 

But leaving thefe to the reader, I fhall further obfervc^ 
that the word Aigb^, hill or head, is often changed to Eighe, 
and pronounced Ey, and Ee : With the prefix B, there is in 
Devon an bill named B^e-Tof. Thele^er B (BuJ bdng 
Iben in pconunciation a name for hill, beqpmes with a root 
for land, often a name for hill land; as in Binn, an hill, in 
which the root In, or hm, means land only. And as B and 
P were nfed for each other, P alfo was the pronunciation of 
a word for hill ; and therefore Finn, Pin, or Pen, mean the 
lame as Binn or Bin. In like nianner the letter D (or Dee) 
with En .varied to Un, becomes a name for hill land. So alfo 
C (px Ce$f which in the Gaelic is called Col,) with En, ox 
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* 

Ath land, becomes tiee^n^ or CeoMn, to headlandp If we 
fuppofe An to imply vater, then Cl^asn will be the wates 
head. B and P are by writes, called frwninence and iom 
luxity, asln Pic, Peat, Bk, &c. 

JBfiX frefixh I concave ^fu£ not akxu^s iiife variations to roots^ 
Thus Arm, is called Nan: Eckvard, Ned, Sometimes the 
lame prefix conveys a differei^t meaning. JDwi is often land 
only, tho* it fometimes means hill or fort. In this fenie. 
noweyer, to make a proper diftindion, the word may be 
written Dune\ but as the Irifh and Scotch may notdlow this 
Ipelling^ I muft not infifl upon it. 

S is faid to imply low, little, &c.; and Dr. Harris, oa 
liaiah, ihews, that S muft often be rejeded in the beginning 
of words, in order to come at their true meaning ; and he 
further obferves, that northern nations have given this prefix 
to ancient words, which the eaftem did not ufe. I have 
obferved the iame in a great variety of words, inSaxoD 
and other names.-^Bnt^ authors have not confidered that S 
is C with a tail, or C ibft; and therefore maft have in 
OAany words, the pow^ of C mentioned before, if not feme 
additional pow^, as in the word Sea^ which comes from £i^ 
water, with this prefix. 

The letters B and P have in feme names been proved to 
imply hill or head 3 and the letter S in Sfain, and in Scoda^ 
has been ihewn to mean water, and to be ufed inftead of Ee 
orh. 

It IS worthy of remarkji^ that in the word River, Av, wa- 
ter, is varied to Iv : Rv, from what is faid of R, will be the 
running water $ and as Er means great, the whole w<Mrd Biver 
will iftply the great flowing water. This feems to be a more 
N ei^preffive term than Avon j which from Av, water^ and On, 
an augment, means only the great water. A learned author 
fuppofes the Beg of Limerick to be an imperfeS traoflation 
ofAvottrieg, which he renders the little river.* 

* I give this as aft. example, to shew, that authors have not analysed 
old names. In this word ** Avon-leg^** Avon means the great water, 
and heg^ which follows, means little. Avonbeg then, never obtained 
as a name, when people knew the imports of such words. But the 
Thg of Limerick, as G and C were written for each other, is not named 

c2 
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' The letter T is (aid fometimes to imply ibe. The fame ig 
fidd of the letter D, and this letter often means the fame 
asT. 

L is (aid to imply extent lo&gltttdinal and indired, as in 
Lougby a lake \ and in Li» the fea. L is often ufed as, and 
lor U'and R, as will be (hewn in the following treatife. 

. M is (aid to imply magnitude. It often conveys the fame 
f(?nfe as F, B, F,qic P, in the compofition of names for the 
features of nature. 

. . Varions are the miftakes which arife from not underfbnd- 
ing the roots of words^ I give the following as cautionary ad« 
¥ice. Words niay bejuppofid to be derived from tbe eartb, wbicb 
4»e m^. Cam is a name which may be derived from Can, a hill 
GOT mountain \ and this from the A^ an hill or riiing ground^ 
which ^as pronounced Ju; to this C was prefixed in Can. 
Cau, a mountain, may be varied to Cav, to Cam, and Cum, 
and thefe laft are alfo names for a hollow or valley. . But in 
this cafe the root of the word, is J, an hill. — If, however, 
the root of Ca^, (hould como from Amb, or Av, the ocean 
or water, (often written Am) then Cam, in compofition of. 
i^mea, will mean the inclofed. wister, the ocean, or the fiream. 
tt does not therefore follow bccaufe the fame words mean 
land and water, that we are to fuppofe all words are to be 
derived from land. In heights and depths the (ame terms 
may be appropriate* We call a valley a depth, and the fame 
word may denote an height : But in general, it is from the> 
root of the name, of the thing meant, that we mnft. eilimate 
thefenfe. The ancients who gave terms which denoted 
heights and depths, never conceived that in naming tbeiea 

from an ftdiective, but is tbe same as oor word Bee, which hath often 
been said to imply only a brook or rill. This word comes from 
Qick£, or Oe, water, varied to Je and Set with the prefix B it may. 
mean, whether a great or small stream, the head watec In some in- 
9tahces» this name has a diminutive endin|^, as in the Beeiyin Devon,' 
on which there is a remarkable waterfall. But the nkvd Bee has beefi 
confounded with Beg, which implies little, in many instances, where 
fUscrimination should have taken place. . . , t ^ 

I might thu9 examine all the derivations of authors for ^ the features 
of nature, and find them all ctqually unfounded : But Ti^uiit refer to 
this treatise, and my former woric, in which the readier will be abun- 
<VBt]y satisfied as to the Uath of tbi« assertion. ' .:. 
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or a fiream^ they muft call it a hill or a valley. They knew 
water from land^ and called not one by the other; and where 
a coincidencQ^in names took place as above^ it was generally 
from changes in the roots of words. But thefe changes were 
formerly eaiily underftood> in comparing things reprefented 
by them. Miftakes however will now arife from not compre« 
bending rightly the roots of words and their changes. And 
errors will alfo often take place where common and inappli- 
cable words of our prefent lapgi)9ge are ufed inflead of the pe« 
culiar.and applicable ancient ones which belong to the fea« 
tures of nature. The Beg of Limerick^ and a thou&nd other 
infltax^oes jiift noted^ migdt eafily be produced. To Qondude, 
we tttufi e:tfkun oJi names from the features qf the places which 
ihey defignate^j we muft compare the M and new terms whicb 
have heen ufed for them j we muft fee how they are formed, and 
how tharfevefal farts are varied i and if we refer generally to 
aiiy language^ it mufi be to the language from which "we 
find our defcriptive terms to have flowed : and to t&eprecife ^ 
wbrds for the features which we are to explain. 
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aesttefe 



PART n. 



L JbC/ICHARD> iatbe five firft chapters of his defcription 
of (Sieat Britain, has givoi extrads only ftom aqthoty with 
which we are weli acquainted. In his 6th chaptex be states 
that Briiain was anciently divided into feven parts. Britan« 
sua prima, Seconda, Flavia, Maxima, Valentia, and Vefpa* 
£ana« Ifiall ahri^e what Ufayi, andj^t fime necefary oh* 
feroa^ms in notes. , 

IL« BRITANNIA PKIMA was included within the Ti*- 
yers Tames and Severn, and the Southern Sea, and contained 
Cantium on the eaft, whofe cities were Durobribis, and Can^ 
tiopolis the capital j| with Dubra, Lemanus, and RegrdbturU, 
garrifoned hj Romans : Their primary flation was Bhntupis, 
a colony, which becanje their metropolis, and haven for their 
fleet. Their rivers were Modus MedwsLj, Sturius Stour> 
2>»Mf«— and LemanusHother, which parts the Cantii and the 
Begni. 

III. The Bibroci(0 joined the Cantii, and fome fay were 
their fub|e£b; Thqr were alfo called the Rbgki. Their 
towns were Bfbrocurn,W Rigentum, and Noviomagus their me^ 
tropolis. The Romans occupied Anderida, 

• Britain from Bri, hill, and Tain, land. 

to The Bihron meail the marsh landers, and therefore were no se- 
parate nation ; but the Regni living on an arm of the sea next the 
CkmiU, bad a topo^apbical position assigned them in their name. 
There were certainly Btbroei in Regnum» as well as in other districts; 
But how we shall account fbr the Bihroci conquering the Re^^ni as Mr. 
Wbitaker asserts^ I know not. I fear that ancient history is often 
^Ued with fables. 
' (s) iibroeum will be explaiAed« 
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IV. On their confines^ and bordering upon the Tamesj, 
dwelt the Atb£batii,(0 their town Cs/^ii. 

V. Next them, and nearer as well as on tbcKennet, livtd 
the Segontiaci^C^) whofe chief town was flnisffum. 

yi* Below> upon the ocean, lived the BEi.GiB,C3} whofe 
towns were Claufmtum, Portu^ MagmSf Vtnia, and Sorbiodu" 
nuf/h which had a Roman garrifon. 

VII. Near the Sabrina, apd below the Tames, Hved the 
H^DVU^4) whofe principal cities were l/i;balis,(5>) Avahnia,{^) 
and Aque Solis, noted for its hot iprings, and for the reii« 
denoe of the Romans, who formed hot baths at great ei^* 
pence; 

VIII. Below the Hedui were fituated the DuaoTRXOBS^C?) 
or MoBZiii. Thei): city was Durtnum. The land in this pro« 
vincer and thai to the iiQrth, begins to contract ^nto an arm,. 
towards the Weftcrp Ocean. 

IX. In this arm were the Cimbri,9) who were divided from ^ 
the Hedui, by the UxeIIa.{9) It is not afccrtained, whether 
the Cimbri gave names to Wales, or whether their origin was 
more remote. Their chief citie? were Termalus, and Arta* 
W,(!!P) from hence are feen thefillars ofHercules^W and the 

<0 Derired from Jd^ water, Er^ border, and J7<i/, an hill* 
(t) Derived from Segh^ an hill, (^on, lake, and Tsa, laiid. This 
nation is not mentioned by Ptolemy. 

(n) The BejlgiB are explained in wliat follows. ^ 

(4) Authors havie f^reatly erred in making the H^dui a separate na« 
tion : For the Hedui mean only the cattle landers or graziers, and 
tbete people occupied the grassing parts^f Somersetshire and Glouces- 
tershire, they would therefore have no topographical situation allotted 
them by thff ancients v and their cities mentioned above belonged to 
the Beige. Modem authors ridiculously assert that the Beige subdued 
the Htduip and possesse4 their lands. See my former work on thes^ 
names. 

(5) Ischali^ may, I conceive, in what follows, be accounted UJeelta, 
(^) Avalonia is explained in my first tract. 

(7) Derived from Dua^, water, andTrat^A, or Traic, a track. 

(I) This is a doubtfiil tribe and division of Danmonia, and the name, 
from what I have before staged, not applicable. Richard did not un- 
dierstand the name^ be gave lands. These were when he wrote not 
understood. 

(9) A stream to be explained hereafter. 

Oo) Afolland and Harifand, in Devon, where there ace remains of 
eamps. 

<«>) Th^ were pillars of romance. I reDer to my former work fo^ 
Harilofid ^ad Htreuies* 
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liland HercfJea. From the UxeIIa,W a chain of mountains 
extends to the OcrinumJ^) 

X. 'BejTQnd theCimbri were the.CoBNABii^ at the extreme 
angle of the rfland.O) Their cities were Mufidum and Haldn* 
gtum,(4) Bat the Romans frequented not thefe parts, and 
theii^local (itaations were not defcribed by hifiorians, tho* 
geographers mention the promontory Belerium>(5} or Aaiiv 
veftaBum.C^) 

XI. Near thefe people on the fouth coaft, and bordering 
ttpon the Belgae, lived tiie Danmonii, the moft powerful 
people, of thefe parts, to whom Ptolemy affigns all the arm 
before-mentioned.(7) The cities were Uxella,^) perhaps II-* 
cheilerj Tamara, now Tamerton Foliot; Foiuba, perhaps 
Tregony ; Cenia, on the lake betwemi Truro and. Pendinis^ 
^nd J/ca, £xeter> the mother of all. Their chief rivers were 



(0 Writers say that.this.was the Parrot; but Uxetl^ tireans a little 
fStream, and itfas formerly perhaps so named at llchester,* where it i; 
now the Ivel, a. branch of the Parrot. Richard knew not the topogra- 
phical ootHne of the West of England ; His map j^hewa this»-nor did 
he note the distances of its towns from each other ; bat be bas given 
some stations no^ in Antoninus. The name Cimhri, which he applies 
tp the north part of Danmonia, suits nc^t its feal fornix i^nd ip only ap<«. 
plicable to the whole territory of Danmonia. 

(«) This chain has lost ite links in a great part of the track t We 
have many vallies of some extent between our hills, and the heigbts 
are hot such Wa described by our author's map. Our hills in Tarious 
parts run in otber directions. 

(3) Richard supposes that tbe Comahii inhabited only the aorth of 
Cornwall, and a little of the west point ; but the name means the iM- 
habUqinU4^thegre(U corner; and this was not half the cdmerof Daki^ 
int>nia-;>. but the whole of wbkt is now called ComwalK Tbe Tacnev 
ineans the border stream, and this originally parted tbe two divisions 
of Danmonia. 
•. (4) Tbesp m^y imply the hill canty, and the hill kmdp or the water 

m- \ • ; ■ •• • 

(5} The Channel mouth point. 

(fi) Tbe little sea, or Channel mouth land ; from^, water, /, little* 
with the prefix 7* to strengthen tbe sound of. the word, f^eeor Fes, a 
moutb, and Te, land. 

. <7) Tbe account of Ptolemy shews at once, that the diviifon of Dan- 
nonia, by Kichard, was a doubtful one. Authors have supposed that 
tbe DanihiQnii subdued tbe Carnabii and Cimbri ; hot these were all 
Danmonii, and the conceit that these people should subdue themselves 
is curious : But these are the fiables of ancient historians. 

(9) The same as before, called Ischalis perhaps. 

T. 

f J\^t Ifel now rans into the heL The fiver Oufi w» foriiicrly ^he 

Ewre or Ehyr, at York, 
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^ca,Exe; Duriui, T>2Lvt; Tamarus, TsanSLt; And Cmtts,(}) 
the lake at Falmouth. i , 

XII. Be7ond this arm were the Sygdilbs Islbs^ called 
alfo the Cassitbrides. 

. The £mperor Vefpalian is faid to have fought 40 battles^ 
with the Danmonii and Belgas, and tp have conquered the 
Isle of Wight. 

We have numberlefs inflances of authors^ miftaking the dif- 
fering names of the features of nature^ for fo miny tribes of 
inhabitants. Richard bath certainly not given the didinft 
boundaries of either of the above nations ; nor hath ^e at* 
tempted any explanation of the names he has ufed. We arc, 
however^ thankful for what he has left us, and muft correA 
his nxiftakes^ and fupply his defe6ts in the beft nianner 
we can. 

XIII. BRITANNIA SECUND A is now to be treated of. 
It is feparated from prima by the lands juft mentioned^ from 
Havia, by the Sabrif^a, and Deva j the other parts are bounded, 
by the fea. ' This was the country of the Silures^C^) contain* 
ing three tribes ; Of thefe the Silures proper lay on the weft 
of the Severn. Their cities were Sariconium, Ma^a, Goba* 
neurit, and VentA the capital. . The Romans colonifed Ifca Si* 
furum^ which became their metropc^is. 

Xiy. The Silures under Caradacus withllood the Ro- 
mans nine years, but were defeated by Odorius; Two other 
tribes were fubjeft to the Silures; the OrdovicesCJ) and 
the Dimetia.(4) The cities of the laft were Menapia, and 
Moridunum the metropolis. The Romans occupied Lovantium 
Llanio Iffau, on theTeivi. The towns of the Ordovices wer^ 
Mediolanum and. Brannogemum, near Lentwardine. 

XV, To the north of the Ordovices lay the CANGiANr,(5) 
Vhofe chief city was Seganiium. Their rivers were Toi/ohius, 

(0 This name, tbo* referrini: to the great lake before mentioned, is 
called by Richard a river, and by others wrongly tbe fall. Falmouth 
is a recent settlement, and was so named, tho' situated on the lake, 
and not on the fall. 

(a) The hill borderers. 

(3) (4) Explained in my former work. 

<^) The little lake Unders. 
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or Canovks, and the DevaW their boondarj. In this region 
Is the finpendous mountain Ereri.W 

XVI. I now proceed to FLAVIA i Near^ the rirer Diva 
were fituated the Ca&kabii/3) their cities Yreg^Benctut^ 
Eloettwnti and Banehmum^ the RX>ther of the refl. ' Urieonlttm 
was one of the largefl ii^ Britain: In the nethermoil comer 
of the country was the Roman coloiiy Deva^ Weft Chefter* 

C*) The word Deva, when applied t9 the port, is a coBtraction of 
JPtfMtii ; in like manner the Ahiheg, in Irclam^y it caUed the MuHa, in 
wkieb if is a contraction of jfn^ little. Dev, as the sea, comeft from 
nvf varied to Tev and Dev, and may mean the sea, and Dtva^ the 
Irttle sea. The town JDeva was named Deunana^ or Jhrne-mnOf th« 
iHclosed bill land or canop. But this name gave way 1o CauieVf whieh 
as Ai was pronounced E^ Became Cetter and Chesier, and means the 
i«ae. We may thus explain this nntae^jiis is bill ; C means inelov 
sore, and Cais is an inclosed bill. Ter implies the land ; and the in* 
cKised hill land or camp, is the same as Che&ter. In like manner Csif- 
imm (In which Lann m^ans land) Is a fort or camp, and this oorrobo* 
vates the above exposition of Qtisier, or LhtH^r. By the learned, one 
vnknown term is often explained by another ; and authors have always 
axplained CSUtter by Casirumi but from whence Caatrwm (Cu^ter-um 
•r Cats-ter-um) is derived, they have not investigated, and yet in the 
^IkNring tract it will be fcrand necessary that it should be fully uii* 
^nlood. 

It is curtoos to see stated, that in the wgtgrpmrt of Galloway, the 
Dee of that country is now called ** 7^ Black ^oterDee," and to 
fiod authors mistaking the word blaek lor the adjef^tive blaek^ whieh in 
thia place—'* 77ut tipper part tf Gallviwmy**'^\% another name for 
JBUnghi^ an hill.— Thus also BUiigiom is called Black dtwn : but mis* 
faking this substantive for an aiyeetive^ tbey tender the jDm ^ th€ 
Black XFW«r/'— But the Dee was derived immediately from Detr, con- 
sidered as a stream, Dev changes to Deu, Dem, and J)ee, We may 
«ikl| that J^a is water, as* it Is in the Lea ; and this changes to Ee^ in 
the Lee» 2) is a Celtic prefix in Dob, a stream, and in Dur, water, 
and is the same in Dee, which may imply the stream, or the head oi 
I^H water. 1 hese prefixes are ,esplainefi In ny former work* 

(•) Erert. See the Itinerary. 

(9\ CARifABtA, or rather CoRifAviA, from Cer or C&ni, a corner, and 
j^f the sea, implies the water or sea comer : But Cornvbia, part of 
Dmnmenitt, was called ComoUi and now Cemoll^ tho* written (7oni- 
W«//: C&rn in this^ word is the same as before; but the corner refers 
bere, not to the sea, but to the land. The word 0^ or Oil means ^e<ff ; 
and is the same as Ou in the Danou, or the great stream. The Dawm 
was latinized Danubius, and Ccmeu was latinized ComubmSj which 
Bwans the great (land) corner. This distinction accounts for the ap* 
plication of these terma, and proves that each of these nations was 
named from tlie features of its territory, and was independent of, and 
probably not allied to the other. The expositions and suggestions 
therefore of Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Owen, and other^, on these words, 
•re without grounds, as tbey are without any reference to these differ^ 
ing features of nature. 

Names of nations and of towns not explained here will be found if\ 
the comment on the Itinerary, or in my first WQfk. 
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XYII. Below thefe lay the Dobuni^ bounded on the weft 
by the Severn, on the foath by the Tames, ^ail by the Char- 
well, and on the north by the-Camabii. Their cities were 
SaUna and Branogena, on the left of the Severn. Alauna, 
and themoft magnificent of all Corimum, founded as fuppofed 
by Vefpafian. Glevum, near the Silures, was a Roman cdony^ 
' XVIII. The Ca SSI I Were bounded foutherly by the Tames, 
wefterly by the JD^^ni, by the Brent, and by the Icenii Had 
for chief cities Forum Diana, and Verulamium of municipal 
rank. 

XIX. Next the Caffii, towards the North Sea, lay the 
Trinobaktes, who reiigned to the Romans Camahdunum 
and Lbndhmm. Their northern boundary was the Sturius, or 
Stour; and the fouthem the Tames. 

XX. Beyond which were the Iceni or Cenimakki, which 
We have already explained. Their cities were Dumomagus, 
and Fenta the metropolis. Camhcricum was a Roman colony. 

XXI. To the north of the Aufona, bordering on the Cat'm 
nahii, Brigantes, and the ocean, lived the Co a it a ni 5(1} their 
chief city was Ratis ^ the Romans colonifed Lindum, 

XXII. On the north of this region is the Abus,(2) a boun- 
dary of Maxima, as Setei a(3) is the other. This province ia 
called BaiGAitTi A.(4) At its eaftern point lived the PAEi8ii,(5) 
whofe cities were Petuar'ia and Portus Felix, 

XXIII. Above, and on the fide of the Parjfii, are the 
TROPBfi Bbigantes«(^} Their towns were Efiacum, Finonium, 
Cambodunum, Cataraffon, Galacum, Oltcana, and the chief 

(0 Tbewat^r, mtrsbi or drain landers, 

(t) Abus, from Jb or Ob, a bay or ostuar^, and Us, an auf nent : 
In which Jb becomes Am, or Urn, and aspirated Hum. Us and Er 
mean great. The B in Ber is a prefix only ; and the worfl means the 
l^reat ssstnary, and should not be applied at a name for a river. 

(aO ^ad of the Mersey |:enerally supposed. 

(4) BaiGANTiA, from Bri, an hilU Gan, or Can, a lake; and 7Vf» 
toontry. 'The Brigantcs were the roost considerable nation of Britain, 
and possessed a part of Northumberland, all Durham, .Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. Tbeir derivation has hi- 
therto not been understood. 

(5) The Parisii are explained in ny former book. 

(fi) The reader who knows the features of Briganlia will judi^ who 
were th^ proper Bri|;a«tes. They derived their name from their lakes 
and hills. 
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city I/urium. Eboracum was the metropolis^ and Jirfi C0I0D7 
fyf the Romans. . 

XXIV. This province is divided by mountains called the 
Fenirii Jlpes, which rifing on the confines of the Iceni» and' 
Carnabii near the Trivona, Trent, extend northerly 50 

miles. 

XXV. l^he people of the weft df thefc are the SetantixC^) 
and VoLUNTu,(2J who are confederates^: Tlieir cities are 

(7} The Setantii »re derived from Set, or Sed, which implies a road, 
or sea way ; atid the little road, or the little sea, is the import of 
Stteia, in like manner Seti in Ptolenty'tf SeitmeUrum Portusy 
»eans the road or sea way, and Jn, here 4^» ^ ^ diminutive. Wei 
fball 6oon see what these words imply. 

Brusama \i considered by Dr. Wbitaker the raoutb oftheRlhble. 
I CKuit his reasoning : He could not have chosen a more unlucky t^rm 
foliar proof. Bel implies the mouth; /« iS' a diminutive ; and^mA^ 
Jm, or Amtlf tbv sea, or little^ sea ; and the word implies Me LrrfLB 
mouth sea : which answers precisely to the estuary of the Mersey, Now 
it happenti on the contraiy, that the Rihhle has a large mouth ; and 
the word cannot apply to it in any s«nse. On the Riblfle was. situated. 
Rerigonia ; in which Reri will be proved to mean the little sea. Ibe 
word Ribble, or Ribet, caniiot refer to the "stream, which is a largpe 
one ; because its ending^ is a diminutive. Rilfyor Biv^ then most- 
mean the same as Rer : Accordingly we find that Iv and Er, from Av^ 
the sea, change to £if and Ivi Mv also lihan^s to Eu, anil this to 
Er, Hence both ReriwndRibels as /and Et are diminutives, mean 
thetiTThK sea ; and this stream was nAmedfrom its harbor, as well as 
the Mersey, and the Dtiva. Further, Merkambe, from Mbr, the sea ; ' 
/, little ^ and Camber 9^ comer, means tb^ little m^ corner. Mr.^ 
Wbit&ker tendeW this the great bend, or haven ; and tdr. West de- 
rives it from Moreb^ a IfavAn, and Cittft, White or beautiful ; but I 
cannot call these beautiful derivations^, $£TANT10RUM Pqrtus, about 
which so much has been written, and which Mr. Wbitaker says means 
the port of Lancashire, "means Thb Port of the iMHABiTANts ppth^ 
l4fT|.E Seas ; and this was their chief port. I have here elucidated^ 
ir^drds which all our authors have failed in explaining. 

(8) The VoLUNTii haye, as well as the Setuntii, been variously and 
erroneously rendered by Mr. Wbitaker. Dr. Wbitaker also has written 
00 these and other old terms not correctly. Thesti people resided in a. 
territory whence many falls of water issued. The words Fell, Fal, 
and Vol, convey the same sense. Vol is used in the names of many 
atreama* Fal is now used where Vol was formerly in Votuba. Fella is •■ 
the name of a German river. The root Av, water, will change to Am, 
Al, 01, and El, and will take the prefix F or V, which has tbe power 
fiX Bat P, and may imply head. Fel, Fal, and ^/ then may mean* 
the head water, or a head of water. But the letter A means hill, and. 
this was pronounced Au, and was often changed to ^/, Ol, and J?/; 
with F prefixed it would imply hill ; and hence these itam»s were in-' 
discriminately applied to hills and streams. Volunt%a_ (as An and Un 
often mean land) may have meant the head water land. But if Foi'cr 
C/^ mean lake or water only, then thi9 name will imply tbe water Qf 
|9ke lafid, • *" 
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RerigtmuM, Cocclum, and Lugul^aJRum, The two laft^ were 
occupied by the Romans* , 

XXVI. On the north of this province was the wall of Sc- 
Terus^ beyond which lived the Maet^, who poilefled Otta^ 
Jinia^W Gadenia^ Selgovia, NyvantiayW and farther Nartb 
Damnia^ 

XXVII. Neaieft the wall dwelt the Gadeni, whofe chief 
city was Curia, The OTTADimi were iituated on the eafieqi 
fide from the wall to the Frith of Forth. Their chief city 
was Bremmum, zn^Eoe, or Bucbefier. Their rivers Tneda^ 
the Tweed,{2t) jilauna, and the two TtnasX4i 

(0 The Ottadini were named from lying formerly on -A point of the 
Frith of Forth. Of, from M, changed to Od, as in the Oder, or Of« 
as in the (UteTf means the water: Otta the great water ; Dm implies 
the head ; And Ottadinia means the estuary bead land. Gadenia and 
Selgoyia I have explained in my former work. 

(tt) In the NorvANTES the il^ is a preAs only.— Omw, or Oban, is « 
little bay ; the Novanies were the little bay men. The bay from which 
these people took their name, was the Abravannus, derived from Jber 
afui Oban, or jiban : Alber implies the water point or tail ; and Obam^ 
the little bay. It is now called Lms Bay ; which from I0OS, means t\m 
tail or end bay. At this head land is the lake Rerig-onium ■ R in thk 
wordy as in various others, is used as //• The word Jj^ar, or Ler^' it 
the sea $ lA is also the sea ; and Lian would be the little sea ; but ^ 
in this word changes to R in Rian, which meant the little sea. la 
iike manner Ler, the tea, changes to Rer in Reriffonia, in which Reri 
ioiplies the same as Rian, Gon is lake, the word therefore impliet 
the little sea lake. It is now called Loch Rmru Rian implying the 
little sea. Scotch writers not analysing rightly the words of their owq^ 
language have failed to elucidiite this and other old names of rivers 
and places, which were attached to their country. 

- The RiBBLE^ or Ribel, is supposed by Dr. Whitaker to come from 
B^iisama, because Bel in Ribel is found like Bel in Belisama, llius 
ridiculously separating syllables to furm words. But on the Ribble 
there was Reris^miumf an old Roman town, in which it is plain, that 
Reri meant the same as in the Rerigonius Sin?ts, the little sea. Rib 
in the Ribblfi, comes from jiv, the sea, as before With the prefix R 
it meana continuity, as in the word River^ and refers to a continuatioa 
of this estuary to Ribblechester, or Rihchester, But Con, in RerigoniqL^ 
may imply an Enclosure, whether of land or of water, and therefore 
this word may mean the ribble camp. Ribchestet* then means not as 
antiquaries have supposed. 

' (3} " TuEDD, British, is said to sigHify, what is on a side or border; 
the border or limit of a country.'* But this hath. nothing to do with 
the etymology of the river Tueda, Tuede^ or Tweed, which comes 
from Bad, a synonyme of Ad, .water. Bad changes to Ued, as may 
be seen in my first book. T, as a prefixs often means The. Tueda, 
Tuede, or Tweed, then means the water. 

(4) The Tine is derived, as Mons. Bullet saytf, in his Celtic Diction- 
dry, from Ty, deux, and Ij^ii, double ; so that the Tine is the two 
double f TaHn^ in the British^ is erroneously said by Scutch writers to 
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XXVIII. Seloovia and Gadenia I have explaiaed in my 
former work. The towns^ and in general the natiooB of 
Scotland^ I mud leave to writers of our fifter kingdom to ex- 
plain. The towns of thefe diftrids were CorbanUrium, Ux-^ 
eilum, and Tnmontium, which was occupied by the Romans. 
Their rivers were Novius,(^) Deva, and partly //«««. (2) 

XXIX. The NoYANTEs dwelt on the weft of the Selgovae. 
In their country is the Novantutu chetfanefus. Their metro* 
polls was Laicopbibia, or Cqfse Candida, Their rivers Ahra" 
nianmu, Jfna, (laid to l>e the Cree^) and Dfva^ whith waa 
their eaftern boundary. 

XXX. The DAMNr dwelt on the north of the Novantes« 
Selgovae, and Gadeni ; but feparated by the Uxellan, (or liUU 
water orjiream) Mountains. The Romans held Vanduariwt$ 
to defend the wall. 

XXXI. In this part are the eftuaries of Bodotria and Clotta. 
Agricola firft fortified this Iflhmus. Antonine direfted ano- 
ther wall of nearly 35 miles, ^tius repaired it^ and adde4 
(1 towers. This province was called Valentia. 

XXXII. Beyond the wall was the province Vespasiaita. 
This was the Calej)onian Region. The fieep and\horrid 

imply the same as Avon ; bat Tain, from Ean^ water, varied to Jin^ 
with T prefixe«l, means the water, Avon^ the great water, jivon and 
,Ta%n are therefore not synonymous words. Mons. B. supposes all tbie 
old Celtic names lost, except thos^ for rivers. He should not have 
ev^epted tb^e, for 1 scarcely find one perfectly understood by any 
author. 

(0 The A'cviui, now the A^Uh or Nid^ comes from Jv, water> varied 
to Ov. The JV is merely a prefix, which gives a quicker and stronger 
sound to the syllable. JVid comes from Ad, water, varied to Id, with . 
the prefix N, and denotes not *' water which whirls about," but 
simply water. 

(a) The Ituna, Eden, is said to imply " a glidings stream,'* this is 
poetical ; but Ad, water, chang:ea to JEd^ Et, and It : The augment 
Om also changes to Un. The liuna may therefore mean the great 
water. In my former work I have found that Geamh or Creav in the 
SelgovflB means a branch, slip, or comer of the sea; and H, in Ituna, 
which me^ns a^n, may also imply a slip or comer* The Itund JSstU" 
arium may therefore mean, the great slip or branch estuary, and th« 
river may have been named from its harbor. The Seloovs were 
named from living on the porth side of ibis harbor, as I have proved in 
my first tract. In CuMBERLAifo the name Cum is also corner, and 
Ber means border. $o that Cumberland and Selgcvia were both named 
from this corner of the sea ; and the import of each of these names so 
agreeing, proves the truth of both derivatiuns. 
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CkampInB hills divide it, Jlrre waf fought the decifive htit-* 
tie between Agricola and Galgacus* The magnitude of tfao 
Roman camps at this days difplays their power^ and thw 
nf thod of caikametation. Where the battle was fought it 
is affirmedi that imm«ife works ^re to be feen^ which cor<« 
roborate what Tacitus has affirmed. . 

XXXIII. The nations fubjed to the Romans Ic^low, Fnom 
the Ifthmua to the Tavus^ lived the Hoeestii* Their citiea^ 
which, before the wall wasereSed, belonged to the Damniit 
were Alauna and Lmdun'^ Ft8ona was built by Agricola oa 
the Tavus, 20 miles froip its mouth* 

XXXIV. Above and beyond the boundary Tavu8> Uvei 
the VscTURovBSf or Vbnaiqonbs : Their chief townwat 
Orrm% their rivers ^JUa and Ttnat.. 

XXXV. TheTAixALii lived on the coaft beyond the Vec« 
turones> their chief town was Devana^ their ilf earns JD^otf 
land Ituna. A part of the Grampian hitls here runs into the 
&a> and is called Tcuxakrum Pr0rM(mimum. 

XXXVI. To the weft» beyond the Grampian chain, wem 
theVACOMAGi. Their cities 7tf£^, Tamea, and Banatia. Ei9* 
rsitm, at the mouth of the Vai;ar, was the chicaf Roman fbtioi>« 
Thdr rivers were the Farar $ their botindary, the Tue/is and 
Celmus. 

XXXVII. Within the Facomagi and Tavus, were the 
Damnii Albaki, fecluded by lakes and mountains, at^d little 
known. 

XXXVIII. Lower down on the banks of the Cloita, lived 
the Attacotti, a nation^ once formidable to all Britain. 
Here is the great lake Lyncbalidor, at whoie mouth is the citjr 
Alcuiih, built by the Romans. 

XXXIX. This province was called Vbspasiava ^ but waa 
only a fhort time under the Romans. Altho* all the land beyond 
the Ifflimus may be termed Caledonia, yet the Caledonians 
proper, lived beyond the Varar, to the weft; from which an 
accurate line points out the boundary of the Roman poflef- 
fions. The hithermoft part of the iiland was fometime pof* 
fefled by them, and the remainder, as before-mentioned, by 
i^arbarians. Ancient hifiory affords information thus far; 
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bat beyond the Farar light becomes extinft: The thick 
woods^ and codtinaed chains of rugged hills, forbid all re- 
iearcb. 

XL. Lefs confiderable people dwelt near the coaft : Of 
thefe the Can^ii lived beyond the Varar, to the river Loxa, 
In their province was the promontory Pennoxulium, 

XLI. Nexjt come the Looi> fituated near the river AboTia } 
near the Ha were the Carnabii, the moft remote Britobs.' 
Britain here rons into many headlands^ the chief called Fin* 
vedrum, and alfo Ferubium, 

XLII. After thefe were the Catini $ the M brta were 
more inland, and nearer the Lo^. In this province was the 
promontoiy of the Or^^i ; and near the iflands fo called. 
Beyond this was the Nabaus, which bounded the land of the 
CufTuthut 

XLIII. In the lower part of this territory were feated the 
Cabnonaca, with the headland Ebudum, beyond which is a 
large bay called Folfas. In the lower part of thid bay lived 
die Cbbonbs. Beyond tbe Ityi theCaBONBs poflbfled as far 
as the Longus. The headland from thence, waihed by the 
Im and the bay Le/anus, is named from its people the Epidii. 
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PART III. 
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HE Britons had> according to Richard^ 92 cities^ 33 of 
which were moft celebrated — Two Mumcifal (0, Verola- 
mium(2) and EboracumO).— Nine C(?A77tkz/,(4) Londinium 
AuguftdiiS) Camulodanum>(^) Geminae Martiae ; Rhatupis(7) 
**** J Thermae AqtueSoHs,{^) Ifca Secunda,(9) Dcva G^/i<;tf 3(10) 
Glevum Claudia -.W Lindum(I2) ***», Camboricum (13) 
#***,— -Ten i&tf<f tbi privileges of the Latian Law,{U) Damo« 
inagus,(i5) Cataradon>(l<^) Cambodunum,(i7) Coccium^ (1^) 
Lugubalia,(i9) Ptoroton,(20) Viaoria,(2i) Theodoria,(22) Co- 
rinitun^(23) Sorbiodanum.M)-— Twelve were JHfendiary^^) 
Venta Silamm»(26) Venta Icenorum,(27) Venta 3elgarum,(28) 
Segontium^(29} Muridunum,(3<>) Ragae/30 Cantiopolis^(32) 
Darinum/33} Ifca/34) Bremeniam«(35) Vindonum>(36) and 
Durobriyas.(37) The Romans had many cities befides 3 1 have 
here enumerated the more celebrated only. 

^ (0 B^mieipia were cities wbicb generally clumed the rights of Roman 
citizens, excdpt rights in such laws as demanded actual residence at 
Rome. They had the option of adopting their own laws and customs. 
The cities were, («} St. Albans, (3} York. 

(4) Colcnue were entitled to different ranks and privileges. The 
ranks of those in Britain have not been ascertained. They were, 
(5) London, (6) Colchester, (7) Richhorough, (8) Bath, {9}Cacrleon9 
(10) Chester, (> Gloucester, (>«) Lincoln, (13} Chesterford. . 

(m) 7%tf IdUian Law was the law granted to ancient Latium, anc| is 
not distinctly known. The people are said to have had the right of 
following their own customs, were exempt from the Roman Praetor, 
and had the option of adopting the laws and customs of Rome. The 
towns were, < 15) Castor on the Nen, (16) Catterick, (>7) Slack, (18) 
Biajkrode, (i9}'Carlisle, (fto) at Spurn Head, Eglin in Scotland, (&») 
Dealgin Ross, (&&) Dumbarton, <ad} Cirencester, (b4) Old Sarum. 
. («5) Stipendiary Taume were such. as paid tbcir taxes in money. 
These were, (b6) Caerwent, (b7) Castor near Norwich, (28] Winchester, 
(ft9) Caer Segont, (3«) Caermarthen, (sO Leicester, (3>) Canterbury, 
<83) Dorchester, (34) £xeter, (35) Roe, .or ftiechester, (s^) Siichester, 
(37) Rochester. 
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DIAPHRAGMATA. 

ITER. I. 

A Rbuiufi DuSa eft 'via GuetheUnga diaa ttfyui in SeganHtm per M. P. 324, 

flus minus fie. 



Vanout Readings, 



ifa-w4to*i 



Richard, 



fciwufci 



>«i«i 



jinUminus* 
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WH**i 



Ant. Purtrtevam 46 . 1 DwofcioV. '!.*.'.', 12 
Ant. Darobnvitf 13.1 .^^ 

PemdeJM.P. ... ^27 
TrahfisThamcfin in- 
.faA^ne i»rovinci£ftii 
. Flaviam et civitatem 
'LOndiatum Atfgnr- 
tam •••••••••••.•^ 



Ant 10^ U^ Iter.- 6. 22, 

« 

Aiit.l2f Iter. 6, 16 «•• 

Beanavennam Magio-^ 

vintum23« Iter. 8, V 
Antoiimu«..^...J. 



«oteM«M»itf/P. ^ 
Verolamio Muni-1 ^^ 

cipio ^..y* 

ForopianaB •«.,. is 
MagioVinio •.•• 12 

La^rodo •••••• I^ 

Ifanta Varia 12 

Tripontfo 12 

Benonis ,.. a 

MiehyetaturflM'yAl 
ttrutrumque ^ju3 "^ 



' Iter. 2d inverted. 
Dafovemo » •» r* • :12. 

! 

DurtfbiMs »«.«.46 

Iter. ;j invehed^ 
fpom JEhiMlbr)vi«5><l7 
toIdOQdtBiam..J 



Fivm Rtchborough t» 
Caer-Segont by the 
fTatling'/lreeL 



Ganterbiuy • 10 

OfpHos&JuddeHil) 12 



ilaclMftcr 



16 



_mndueffedo •... 12 

Ijtoceto 13 

FtoAocrudo •••• 12 



Iter.'2d inverted. 

V^roltnrio ••«-••« # 

DaroeoWlvif «••• t2 
Magiovinto .•^•. 12 

lAJftodofo «#•••• 17 

• 

Beiinav«Baa'ltar.\ ,« 
6, Ifanavatia /^^ 

Tripoiitio ••.«••• t2 
Venonia •••••,,* ^9 



«lABdta •••••••« 27 






Iter. 2d iavcittd. 
Mandiiafledo •••• 12 

Etoceto j«. » 16 

Pennocittcio •••« 12 



WfoeUflrHill ... 12 

¥enil«iii. 9 

^DoaMle 12 

Old (letds S. ofl,^ 
<Feiuiy8tiatford/'^ 

Daventiy 12 

CaChorpe •«••••• 12 
Cpfrtlon 9 



Uaacoiiia 



12 



l^rioeoaio ••••». 11 
Banchorio ••••,« 26 
0evaCk>loiua«.«* 10 
Varie « •••«•»•••• 30 

Seggotio •••••••• % 



Uxaoona 
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r- 



Urieonia ». 11 

iter. II. 
Deval4g<20Via^ 10 

Varis *•«•• 32 

Conovio •• 19 

8c|ontio •••••#•# 24 



i 



Mmoater ••••••• 19 

Wail ...«» 16 

Uncertain, Bre-) 
wood is the near- > 12 
eftotdtoWn..*! 
^id iD'be Red-l 
Hlll^rOken-Vlf 
tc ...... ...J 

rozeler ••••••• II 

-Baaohoff *••••••• 26 

CbfltiMr ••*••••«• 15 

Bodlari **• 27 

CaerHiin ••••••• 20 

CaerSqsoat ••••ff 2| 
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. This firft Iter is traceable on the Watling-ftrect, From 
Bichborough we.folJo^.U.tpCanterbtiTy, whence it ran with 
the prefent road to Rocheiler^ leaving the dation at Jadde« 
Hill in Ofprioge on the left. It pafled the Medway at Ro« 
chefler above the bridge, and ran by Cobham Park and Shin* 
glewell to South£eet> the V9.^piacis of Antonine :— -thence to 
Newbury in Craj^ford (Noviomagus) and over the Tames to 
London. From London it ran north to Brookley-Hill, Ve« 
rulam, Danflable> Fenny Stratford, Towceiler near Daven* 
try, ;Qathorpe> .C^pftone, Mancei^r, Vail, Qxenyate, and 
■\VroxetQr. I^^ving Watling-f^reet it ran by Uffington, 
Broughton, Overley, Hammer, and Sarn Bridge to Banchor i 
and thence by Stockach and Oldford to Chefler. This road 
meeting the N. £. Watling-ftreet, led, it is faid, to Bodfari, 
thro* .Depbighfhire, to Caer Hun, and thence as i^ai|;ht as it 
could to Segontum. 

I am now entering upon a difficult and laborious taik, no 
lefs than the explanation of names not underflood in Europe 
for centuries. Antiquaries never confidered that the principal 
features of lands were necefiary to^explain their names 3 and 
have left us many undefcribed flations and diftrids. In ex- 
plaining thefe names, I may fometimes be deceived, how* 
ever carefully I have endeavoured to afcertain the features. 
There are, I allow, difadvantages to which a perfon mufl be 
fubjed, who cannot perfoaally examine places 5 and proud 
mufl induilrious, learned, and exploring antiquaries have 
been, of their fuperior information. Without wiihing 
to lower their pretentions, or to deny them this fuperiority, 
I*bave id^oady proved .that they have run ,intp;tp.afiifQld jer« 
xpnk: jAnd Imean farther to.fhew, .that for yrmt of a .pre- 
yiousluBOMrle^gie 9f the. imports of old terms,, they have h}« 
therto been . ^dedl^ . np /certain, principles, in afcertaining 
thejfitaatioDs of.fta^9ns .and ippuntries which: they > have, jex'^ 
plored. The.miilakes of authors have been fuch, that future 
geoeratioiu.wUl£carceiy : believe that the. fame men who fo 
jtti%,.ialearxiedly» and.ib.induflrio]iily defcribed remains, 
couldfhave contrived, to commit. fo many, miftakes, as to de- 
rive ^o^ town from a. wrong etymon 5 and trace evffy difirift 
Jvom a falfe origin* 
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A COMMENTARY 

OH TBB 

ITINERARIES of RICHARD of CIRENCESTER, 

and ANTONIKUS. 

WUb an Examnatum of the Opimons of former Writers on the Sites 
qfStatums, and on the Dervoations of their Nantih 



JKlCHARD calls thefe Iters Diaphr^gmata, from their fi- 
militiide to the animal midriff paffing thro* the body from 
fide to fide. 

Bihatupis is the firft city* fays oar author, in the ifland of 
Britain, towards Graul, fituate among the Cantii, oppofite to 
Geflbriagmn, the port of Bononia ; hence it is the moft com* 
modious paflage being 45Q fiadia; or, as others will have it,. 
46 miles. 

From that city, (ays he, is drawn the Roman way, called 
Guethelinga, quite to Segontium, thro* the fpace of 324 
miles, or thereabouts* 

IHUTUPIS, UlchhofugK Km. 

This place is called by Antoninus, BuUtfis PorHu $ by Pto* 
lemy, Rutupi^ wii Boutot^^e ', by Tacitus, Partus TnOidenfis f 
by Aurofius, the Gty ^aid Port rf-RutiM^ by Anunianps, 
Shaufta Staiio'f by the Saxons, Reptaeefieri by others, E^ 
^muibi by Alfied of Berertey, Bicbberge, now named Bidtn 
vorough. 

The learned difagree about the place of this ftation, Smmr 
thinks it was at Sandwich, Giifon at Stouar, and BatteUy at 
Bietiorengh. From the phrafe, ad Portum Rhutupis, it i» 
fnppoM by Mr. Reynolds to be tawrds, but not the port 
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. Various are the etymoos for Ratapis : Camden and Somner 
derive it from Rfyd tufitb, a fandy ford.^-^BaiUley, the chief 
hifiorian of this flation^ fays, that our RtUufue was named 
SutuU Pirtus^ by Orofias and Bede, and there being a ButuH 
Portus in Gaul, .he fuppoles the name of our port derived from 
it ; but this author^ not enquiring from whence this Gauliih 
nanoe was derived, has here explained nothif^g.-— He then 
ftates., that the name came from Bbutubus^ a foreign tyrant; 
|>ut he (hews not in this again, from whence this Rbutubus 
was named.*— He nert fiates, that ** Thanet was caUe4 by the 
Britons his Ri$bm, or Rutbina 5 Rbuo in their language, he 
fays, £gnifies tg roar, which, tho* Gamden underftands it of 
ihe porpoifes on the coad, be rather applies to the waves 
which break upon it." '' If, f^ys the author, we compound 
the word Bhuo with Tuyn, which iignifies a ihore, it gives 
a derivation of the name exadly fuitable to the defcriptioa 
of Lucan in Lib. VI.*' — I Ihall add, he further fays, the opi* 
nion of an unpubliflied author, namely, ** That the Rhutu* 
plan coaft is fo called from Rupes 5 or from Rutini, a people 
^f Gaul, now Bologne." *^ Which affinity of the Gaelic Rui* 
tint, continues this writer, |nd our Rutupini, feems to be 
confirmed by Malebranche," who fays of the Rutbini, ** all 
ihat part of the coaH which lies between Calais and Dunkirk, 
our feamen call Ruiben"^^^' Add to this, he concludes, that 
the fea coaft of Kent was called Rbutupi^e, and the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants ./2tf^tf/9, "which Hutben, they fay, means 
a rottin Jbati,** 

R^gulbium be derives from W>^gi before, and Gwylpba^ 
watching; or from Rbag?in6. Goku. The 6xft he renders 
** the former watch-tower 3" the fecond, " the former light 
or light-houfe." 

The ^bove and foirowing reveries of great men abundantly 
fiiew, that to judge of tt^e imports of names, fome knowledge 
t^ their formation fnuft &:& be acquired. We may in our 
opinioiy proceed according to probability, and yet fail in 
preqiiely rendering te^ins. The itinerary names arq. all un- 
knpwn in origin, and have been fidpppfed by Mohf. Bullet tp 
tup fpr ey^r loft in import. I muft therefore be excufed if I 



iaSSbii ^pj^bi/tiaic cfymoiiW of a psA^f btiiy of ffide un- 
Kho^' ferms. ^traug© ihdded wddid it be, ^c^6 1 1'6' ftMS 
khbdtimhtiifStyiC^tvi in oixrcoftHhon a^p^Uationfs : Much tJ^H!)¥^ 
ftrmi^ #ere I unwafaify fCitecefif u! in <2>a^ diffieiiU 6nes.>-^X 
|>ref6lid to n6' exclnfive exemption frond etrot*. Wheft #^ 
hate riiore cohreft d^iptiotA df plates, 1^6^ ma^ a|)^i^ox}^ 
iddX^ ib' m6re pt6bat)l6 fourc^es of derivationd. I iLzift sff^ 
tofh'ptea to gire foriie tuletf idt the iietit»6yM of dii nMntsii 
i tasty befMes ba^e exhibited^ fohie appro^iaf^ riibsfninf^s^ 
Inafy JSiaVe removed ^otrie difficulties, cortofted Ibrnfft efroiM, 
^ucldat^ fome pblhts in hiftory and defcriptionV hi Whieli 
#e hate been widely led aftraf^. But h njay be fald that 
nahies are uhtief tain, anfd tha[t the vari^tion^ of r<x>t9 are tfad 
iairie. I dIbKr theiib in tnftances Whtre the featufte 6f mrftir«l 
$re tmknovtrti i but where thefe are maidfeft, )k)Lh fitoatiodl 
<dkelii^e, or lynbriyinofttf namesj and tfa^ dlffictdtiea afifA 
fnoftly from igfiorance xX natCiMl fitttatioiis, and from appl^<» 
)ng'tinappropHate t^rnis* The Tarlatiobs of roots are many in 
<rrery diflrid. I hate tef isrred largely t6 ihofe fot w^ter in mf 
firft n^ork ( The like tefer^ce is thade to tbofe for hills, Ht^ 
}h this tredtife } and the reader tnuft eitped ib encounter dif*** 
Acuities in afcertaining rationally the itnpoH of a naioe. £ 
have waded thro* more than a thodfand of thefb appellations^ 
0nci fhonld I have niiildkto five out of teii> I (hall hold xsxfi 
icif excttfeablfe for refcuijng the bthet fitfe ftoni dbfcdrit]^. 

llic ahdeht fitdatioH) of thU hav^h <WiU be found in Bat« 
Idey, in Somner» in the Archaeologia, and in HiAoriei of 
Kent, Dr. Stukdey has given £( platfe of Rkhborough. The 
{ire^ent name is derived by Sohlner from the Saxon i^wk 
firicge Ddrfhth : J^ut this etytiion, like the bef0re*metitionedj 
^ill be found inapplicable. 

The ^ord mit, bt itut', in Rdtii^iit,^ ifebtrJw ftbtn IM, or 
P^fte, as in Mtfdnd, and implibs a fbad) either fdr ibipSi oi 
(bt traveller^, 'the letter Ji in the Gaelic, implies ^ hilU 
^ it does in ^fery, written and pronounced al(b Aulmfy. 
Ad changes to Ab, in A<venHhvs, ohh of the hlUS cif Rome j 
it a}lb changes to AB, in the Aba, a hiountalil df i^Li-meiiisli . 
\i likewife changes to ^/> in the ApdlacbidH Mocmtains> and 
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ia. tke Affi^^^i i^Vh, h^Uh^a,; to £^, ii^lJptop^ Vp- 

M0fi, bdflft fpa4> t)M( wqcl A^^^^Wi^ciptiiWei abpKQ,. iqA^ 
ctf ii# fo^^ fit^r. Wf li^ ^^ n?^^ iW. T]^. chahiieL ws^ 
aojoieoj^jr ^tol ti^ road',, aiid tbp land upon lUi^bord^r^ tb^ 

Mk^tufim wa«- sm tevvn M^iih turq entraocea oi: X9^i9 5 tb^ 
one f«NR' ib^ vm^k oi the Taioes^ aivi the other fr.Qn^ th!^ 
Channel : The Haven having two roads^ and a hill on each 
entrance; and* Rni being road^ and Uh or Ujf>» bWL the i^lurai 
word Wnitufiit, or Rutubia, became the name of liiefe hill 
xo9d&: The particular names of the two fortreffes or towns 
takiog denomSoatioa {roo^ ixtua^^ons^ were nearlji: the fame ; 
and wece lasi^ only by (ynonymes to didinguifh theii; differ- 
ing f(e;at«ce9^ Ac^cordipgly Bifb, in Richborough^ from Reic, 
QC Ifeu&y ixapUes a re^fih or ro^d, and Borougb the fan^e as Uf : 
But a&Borou{|^b is ftnaiyie which implies border camp« a great 
tJJU» a cwapw er a lo^ 5 Ricbiorougb may mean the road 
b^er,, ibc ooad bill, the road camp« or the road town. 

lu Uke manner &^» or Rec, in Regulblum^ fi^om i^^i^j^ 
implies a reiach or voad :, Vb taking L euphonioufly, became 
Uibi lum, or Um, in Gaelic means about, has often in 
Qld aamos hee» rendered border, and anfwer^ to Er, in Re- 
culver, XhU place was called by the Saxons Raculf-ceajter \ 
vA from a cnooaiiUry tliere fometimes Rdculf-Mtrifter , *' Nor 
is that parcel of evidence;* fay$ Mr. Sumner, refulting from 
and couched in the prefent and forepafl name of the place to 
be sUgbted, efpecially that more ^cient name of it in the 
Saion time8» Ramify altered fince into Raculfre and Reculyre, 
and (which it now bears) Reculver> none of which but do 
retain a grand fmick> and q[u^tity of that Roman name R^-> 
gulbiwi*** 

Reptacefter I (hall omit to copfide^Tji as It contains no fmack 
of the old word. 

The word Gulba implies mouth, and the Saxons feem to 
hav& tranflated RegulMum Nor^inuth. I have given it ano* 
llier meaning. 

P4 
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Dr. Harris on Ifaiah, conceived that S was often nfed hf 
northern nations as an initial^ becaufe the7 could not fo well 
" get out of their mouths" fomc words without the affiflance 
of this prefix. Tacitus perhaps reafoned the fame on the 
letter T, when he wrote Rutubia Trutulum. Archdeacon 
Batteley, however^ fuppofes that this laft was derived by Ta- 
dtusfrom the trouts in thQ harbor j *^ where,** adds he, ^^ 
adopt the words of Alain de Vifie, " the trout entering the fait 
water is haptjfed in thejea, and ajfumes the name effaJmon.** 

CANTJOPOU, orDUROVERNO, M.P. lo, 

Canterbury io« 

Mr. O'Halloran derives Kent from Ceann'tir, Lambarde 
from Cainc, a leaf. Camden fuppofes it to come from fitua* 
Hon, and to mean a comer. But to Ceann, an head> a T is 
often added to flrengthen the found of the word 3 and hence 
C^ani, Kant, or Kent, may mean head. But we know that 
tian implies alfQ a lake or flream,' and in Canterbury this 
word is lyritten Cant, Er, generally in our old terms, Im^ 
plies border, and Bujy is camp or fortrefs $ and hence Can-* 
ferhuty means the flream border camp. Durovemum has been 
rendered, from Durwhern, a rapid river 5 but the import of 
Ithis name is neariy the f^me a^ Canterbury. Cant-wara»hyrig, 
which comes from Cant, a ilream ; Wara, border, (derived 
from J5r or Ar, with ^prefixed) ; and Byng, a border foN 
irefs, is rendered by our authors the Kentijb Metis City : And 
Cant'guar'landtf another name which implies the head border 
)and> is ^aid to mean the I^entijb Men*s Land. Thefe are 
fbme of our quaint expofitions^ which are filly from their 
truirips, pr laughable from their mifiakes. Dumovemum, 
from Dur, water, and Vem, a contradion of Veren, border 
{and, was an ancient and confiderable fiation of the Romans^ 
fif^d has man^ remains of that people. 
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DUROLEVO, M.P. 12. 

Judde-Hill^ in Ofpringi^ 12. 

In I8O9 I fent a paper to the Monthly Magazine concern- 
ing this ilation^ Antiquaries were then divided in opinion as 
to its fituation, from the copies of Antoninus not agredngia 
their numbers. Camden^ Lamharde, and Gale had fixed it at 
Lenham; Gtbfon and Gough at Bapchild; Stukeley and Talbot 
at Charing, or Sittingboume. Harfiey, Ward^ and Baxter at 
Milton> or the neighbourhood of Faverfham. Burton, Som* 
ner, Baiteley, Thorpe, Reynolds, and StilUngfleet at Newing- 
ton: Hqfled conceived that either Newington or Ofpringe 
was the place, tho* he modefUy declined giving either the 
preference. 

People of the next century will fcarcely believe that no 
mode, except meafuring by the chain or the yard for the im« 
ports of names^ had, ere now, with any fuccefs taken place. 
They will not conceive that defcriptive terms, which were, 
every day in our mouths, could have been fo long unnoticed 
in their natural imports ,5 and they will view with wonder 
this lift of great men, who could fo long be content with 
letting thefe terms remain in obfcuri^. But let us attend to 
our derivation. The word Dur, is watery Leim or Lteiv, ge- 
nerally written Xi;», Liv, or Lev, is Gaelic for an harbor or 
a fpring. This name will therefore imply the water fpring 
fettlement : And in this parifh of Ofpring rifes the ftream 
which gave it name, and which runs into the Swale. The 
SaX9ns who in numberlefs inftances tranflated old names by 
other Gaelic words, rendered Dur by the word Os, as thcjr 
did the Ure at York by the name 0/e or Ot/e, tev th^ 
tranflated by the Saxon word Spring, and hence the name 
Offringe, or Ofeffringe, The uncertainty then of the place of 
this flation ceafes with our acquaintance with the old me^ 
thod of refolving names. 

DUROBRIVIS, M.P. 16. RochcJIer 16. 

Durhri was the old name of this place, in which Bri is hill, 
and contrary to the alTertions of all our writer?^ who often 
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jntrodoce a good Aory, where ihej do not comprehend words, 
thb term hath nothing in it impljing ii/ord, and means only 
the water failH water fort, or water camp. Hrofeaafier, or 
Mi^hutmfkitf asoKB ftooot Amh, Jv, or ikr, and like Itr, in 
iircr> talre» am M, iiHiich was^fiinnerigr afpkatcdw The word 
vricaaa ^Ibe the mer camp. 

LCMDINIO, M, P. 27. Lmddfr. 

Lan implies a lake^ a flteam, or a marih ; and Z7/» or IW 
land or camp. Yarions are the flories detailed on thefe 
Words } hnt I hare feen no one who has rendered 'this eafy 
lURDe rightly. This town has heen confidered hy many, and 
Ibfflnerfy by myfelf, belonging to Caffibelan ; but Caffibela- 
SOS took his name from the Caifii ; and his ciUf dky xdxA 
liave been among that people, and not in the territories of the 
Tiinobanfes. This then is an infuperable objedion to Lon- 
don, and fixes this city perhaps from fitnation, and its nato- 
iA features, given by C«£ir, at Ferulam* 

SULLONACIS, M.P. 12. . Brocilty^HUL 

Saihmc has been derired from CaffibeUann. The reader 
win find this deriration in Baxter, Stnkeley, and others; 
Ifr^Sharpe, iormerlyof Brocklqr*HilI, erefted an handfeoie 
cbdilk, with an infcription to this purport. But we every 
where edcomiter abfnrdlties. The word Sa^or Sabb, was 
ikfea, but it Bicant tX^Jmimer. Bian, io VtolcmfsSabrma, 
mt A^fioTia, meant ibt roadr And the Sabriaua meant the £at 
seed. The word Saei, from Saad or Sead, was track ; end 
mttoA of rendering the land on the Stvern, thcjea track, 
the Saxons tranOatcd it Sumerfafi, or the fmtnmr track.-* 
CajfihiUan, or Cqffiveliann, m^y be dednced from Cqfi, a 
fiieam, BeJ or Fei, border, and Zjom, land: He was named. 
ibe ftream lander, and was the chief of the Caffii.-^5ifZZin«p 
comes from &/, an hill. — Hill is often written Hull> as at 
BM Biihop, called alfo IM Biibop. The Gaelic had no H, 
tar often wrote S in its fledd ; and hence IMl and SM be- 
eaiM fj^njmes for hill : Twmc, Vonaci and Onac, meant 
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Br6ckley conaes from Brmgh'e, Bfaiebe, or Bml^ an M!!> and 
Ij^p land. 

VEROLAMK), M. P. ^ 

Ferulantf near St, Allans. 

Tfctt^ biftdrian of St.- Alb«ft %*^ *'' A« fdi? Vctdarii it1«. 
quite uncertain whence it derived itt nateie, fbf thso* ^ Bri* 
tifli tongue has Ffir for ftrong 5 and altfao' there was a towit 
in Italy, not far from Rome, among the ^Hermai, oallod Fe^ 
Tula^ Iwili not affirm either of thefe to be the origin of Ve- 
#filai»." Again he writes, that « Caefar falys the naarftime 
f»t9 of Britain were chiefly inhabited by people frottf 6aul 
J»id <he Belgas, who called tieir ftew towns and habitaftioBia 
Iff the ftafties of thofe places whici they had left. We caa* 
ftot difc^rn any mfafks of this, fays Mr. NewcoffiW, in Vera- 
lam, nor find any nairtie in Gaul tiat bears a refembkncc Id 
it : And therefore it is probaMy of BrJtJfli origin f and ai 
»at language has in it the word Bifff, figolfying tk fpeir, 
ifid Llah, denoting a phce for fach particular ufes, it is poi* 
Able that the firft Britiffa name riirght fignify fomelhing M^ 
Ktar^, a place of arms, efpeciaHy if Caffibellantis, the kinjf 
fed general againft Csefar, had hfcr'fe hia place and retidence.*^ 

Mankind reVere the and^nti, generally cofloed* to theit 
«pmions, and oftfcft believe their flories. Biit Mr. N. is tiof 
htt6 difpofed to agree altogether with Cafar, who nfever cfon- 
ttftiplates the ground he flands upon, when he^nquires ifitrt 
the antiquity of its name. Mr. N. fuggefts that FfSt, ffa-oUff/ 

15 Britifh, and hints at the fame time that Verulam may IM 
d«Hved as Verulae, near Rome. Like Caefar, he here forgets 

16 look at home J and like Casfar too he feems to think/ that 
Ihis place may be explaiiied, by jthe name of a foreign place 
unexplained, 

Verulam is no doubt an appellation of fotnfe obfcurity 5 but 
^tjthors have dra^^n its oHgin from fuch uncettain preiDlifcjf* 
that darknefs is made pferfeaiy vifible in its defcent.--Th« 
#OTa Fer is border> VI is lajte ot water, and itf/w, laiid ^ atid 
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the water border land feems to be the import of Verotamliim. 
It was named by the Saxons Verlan^ or Verlamceafter. The 
letter N often changed to M, and hence this laft name meant, 
the border Jand camp. This is fuppofed to have been the 
town of Caffibellanus which was taken by Ca6far« and which 
was defended by woods and marfhes. '' In Nero's time it 
was efteemed a municiplum^ and great remains have been 
found here. It was fitaated on an eafy afcentj and towards 
the eaft had a lai^e mere/' 

DUROCOBRIVIS, M.P. 12. Dunftabte. 

DonftaUe and the forts around it, are the Durdcobriv^ of 
the Itinerary, altho* various writers conceive that Durocobnvdt 
Jias been tranfpofed, and that it fbould follow Magwvinnium, 
Magiovinnium, accounted Dunftable, bath been traced from 
Maes and Gwin, two Welch words, and rendered tbs vflnU 
€Mif, or the HvbiteJUld, Our old antiquaries acquidcing in 
this Welch refemblance, fixed Maj^ntum' on the chalk hill 
cr plain of Dunfiablef but where to place Durocobrius, at 
DwrccQbrvv^, was a difficulty. Mr. Gral9> by a traverfe from 
the direft Uqe, carried it to Hertford i but here his di(b|nciB 
failed was too great : Dr, Stukejey therefore took his depar- 
ture from the main road, to Berkhampilead. But the whito 
tamp, and the white field, fatisfied not when Richard's edi* 
tion of the Itinerary appeared : For this too corroborated the 
fiatement of Antonine. Still, however, authors continued to 
fuppofe that thefe names were tranf^ofed, and the old C9ffi^ 
is ftill called in the great map of Hertfordlhire, Magwvnmum. 
So little have antiquaries attended to this nepefiary part of 
their taik, the analyfing of the old names for the features 
of nature, that the roots and ferviles in thefe appellations 
have been unknown for ages; por |iave authors under^d 
that the prefent names, wbere dltered, were univerfally meant 
to be tranfiations of older ones.— But to return, Durpcobrius 
oomes from Du, land. Roc, a plain, and Bri, an hill. All 
our writers have been at a lofs for Brius, which is here; 
figged in the ablative flural to Brhis-, and they have vupl\^ 
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Terfally rendered It a bridge or a ford : Bat no proof more is 
neceflaiy, than the explanation here given^ to fhew^ that thej 
have in this word been all miftaken j and if more proof be 
required^ we ftate — ^that at Dunftable, no water, no bridge, 
nor ford, is to be founds and that the appellation of flam 
land hill, or bills , fuits exaftly the fituation* 

To the tranllation DunftahJf we now attend, I>%n hath been 
derived from Dun, a robber. The word Dun hath been ex- 
plained in the 5 th effay. A market for the public expofure 
of goods, was, by a northern nation, named a Stapel-, and 
Ae Saxons are fuppofed to have ufed the word in this fenfe, 
in tranflating names of places ending in Staple or Stable. But 
a more ridiculous fuppofition can fcarcely be imagined, altho* 
it hath pailed as truth for ages.— The word Tabb, Tofv, or 
Tab may imply the ocean or water, and by a comparifon of 
farfaces, a level, or plain. This alfo obtains with the word 
JEqwrr, wherein from a level, the fea is inferred. I have' 
fliewn in this and my former work that Ur is fometimes 
changed to Ul and O/. Ur means border land, land, or bor- 
der. And as £^ is a variation of Et, border j fo 01 i$ only a 
Tariation of E/, in tabel or table. The word tabel or iabU 
th^efore implies the plain land : and Dunjlable will be an 
exa6t tranllation of Durocobrkis. I ihall juft add, that we 
have a table bill at the Cape of Good Hope ; and land called 
iatHe land in various parts of the globe. The iituation of 
Barnfiaple is on a plain exa6tly corretponding with the expla- 
nation here given. 

The term Mad, in Madning Bower, or Madbin, or Maiden 
Bower, and in Madmng Mmuy ; names of thie old camp, and 
of the money fpnnd in thb place, the etymons of which are 
unknown, is derived from Madb, a hill or plain. Ning, Ing^ 
and En, imply land. Bower may come from Ber, or Bor^ 
border; or be a corruption of Bar, a camp, ot of Burg, a 
fort or village. Maiden Bower will then ifiean the plain or 
hill land, border, camp, or fort. Madmng Money, the bill or 
t^Iain land money. 
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MAGIO-VHSf'NIO, M.P. 12. 

Old Fields, near Fenny Strcftfar.i. 

We HOW y\^t Magiovinniurfh tp&e wlietber it /ineap3 ibf 
mibUe plain, or i}^ ^iiUjieldsi or oot. — ^The word Mugb, 
Gaelic for a plain., !iKiyJ)e deriy^^^from the ropt A\ghe, an 
1)111^ ;9Qd'iQay«be rendered^iperhap^ billi.or plain. TbeileUer 
Mis often prefiix^ to terms ipfnaagnitiide ip deforiptiop, 411^ 
it is worthy of remark, tth^t ma^y of the roots for I^ilk ^Qfl 
pUips are the iame. The reafpn.of this coinci^deoce is, tb^ 
many iwo^s in^ply depth as well as height 3 and that the top$ 
of hills or elevated lands, as well as bottoms, oft^n contaia 
level grp!^ods«rT^^]i7i, ,in Magio^innium, is written Nin, in 
Jf/lagio^mniumj ,znd^,^.inMaginium, all of wt^iph ^vep^pt^e^ 
for tbisfUtiop. ff^^aj^llable-^nds with a ^owel, and pt 
mowd is to b0ginrfiW^,9 ^ coxfinant is gxn^ally frefixf^infiW 
names, to Jlnngibm ,ti)e prm^f^t'wi^ Thus therpe^pje <»UA 
l^y Tacitus, Tniw7a»^, ;ire^l(b written TrfiMV^^44aff{l TfflV^ 
hant^s. Tbe:fy)lables Vi^, ffm, and In, ^rom w^at^hastbeefi 
Igid mv befynofiym^, <9qd each mean laod. Bqt tl^e pie* 
Csnt'A^meJs i^id^ be .^(^ Old Fields, or 4»^d Fields, .diKl*%> 
Iks. at.a' little, di(lafikc»e friopa Fenqy:Sti:atfor4. This, traoflatililk 
^,4uld Fields iW98r 4e]:}Ted from M^gh a p^^^n or gekl. jf?i!» 
keuclan^^ .or.piprh;ips]Ml:l;|n4, w«^».|nifeli:j?n by the.&^QBfi^ 
f^r fhn, old I: >^ the piifappUppf ti9P of t)ie t^rc^S: as a^ triN|(^ 
h^ti^o€:Hi<igi»tumis^ pbyioaaj ao4.y^t.it is evidetit tbat^thUi 
people derived their improper name from J^fagioviiftiift^ 

liACTORDORO, M. P. 16. 

Tocefter^ or Towceft^r. 

This fampos pld %tIoa is genecally derived t^y a^tiqjctafijfs 
from Zioa^, ^ fbae, ,^d,Z)(7iff, water.^By Monf^Bu^let,,^ 
14s Celtic, PiftiQpaiy,frQpi,,Z«<2^i&, a (tone, and^TWi, tA^jit. 
l^Ir.Half, in fpeaking of Whitft^ne, in Corawajl/ %s, /Ml 
was taxed in Doomfday by the name of Wbitefifln', .M^hicii» 
as I apprehend, he continues, hath m3rftery in it, and refers 
not to any common Jlonc in the pariib^ but to the words of our 
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Saviour to the Seven Cbarches of Afia.**«--^ To lam that 
ov^rcometh will I give a Hvbkejlimei and in the ftoae a iio«r 
name^wntt^^ tsAich no num hmuefb faving he that receiveA 

itr 

I may foppofe from the above that the ^amterJUne^ iiekt 
tut nfionfii and the nuhUeftone of the Revdaliom, did deedlgr 
i^ear j aft explanations to theTe authors : But to other mmi^ 
pofleffing only the common powers^ of difcrimination, aaA 
leiiig unable to enconnter myfleries^ they may not be^ ^6lf 
uaderflood : I will beg leave therefore to give another ej^^A* 
mitioaof Ladodorum. The word Lac is iakeorftream in 
vaiioos piaoes ; Lado Is the ablative. The term Ihr, impUoi 
often an indofiBd border or camp : But taking the afoiafiwft 
«tidtag To £&r an infledloo of Tm, water or ttrtam, tim 
Saxons tnu^atod the name of this place To^ Tow, aad T^ 
seif/ier, or the water camp. J^ this^ however^ they have 
daapped'Xii^^ and taken itsablative ending as tiieir tnwiila* 
liim. It .appears, ootwithftanding, higUy pi^able^ that 
ToeeJIar, m.TowceJer, is the fite of this old ftaticu : £or whM 
we confider that this place Hes on the Watling^reet, MmU iito 
diAafM»^:agrees with one of the numbers iaAtitoom^. ant 
4ii^ the finding in- iC^^^ generally denotes a camp > m^vBUf 
pcthaps rigiitly.£x Laaodotom at Towcefler, wfaen&iuiHw 
fcpcMTt, that the remains. of a camp have been.di&oveMd, 

»ISANTA-VAWA and BENNA-VENNA, M. P. tt. 

Ifanna-vai^a, nofcnown in import, .1 ex^laiatod in ano* 
ther^^ptnUication:* 1 have in the following cocrefted w^ 
Ibmer lafaoiin««^It is.derixed from b, water, Jm, adtmuMK 
tMe, i4mq4 Varkiy^iwti Bar or Var, an head or ;hiiL . jDb wmli y 
OQaBes.fitNai>»i;,;a ficeam> JB«,.ajdtminutive» «nd3W,iWiifc* 
tea^fer Tk ox.Tsr, iand. 

Ae^^&rrap^'^iaDoon^day, i9nowBtf^4/^^i<B«; ■n>idikli 
2«%^, iimpfyoDg iand, has been iubfiitatcd -for Tre^ -, But 

• ' Montbty Magaziaoj wh^re I endeavoured to expUua the names 4^ 
Mvtral^tatioas* 
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Tre was in this word pronounced Ter or 7ir, which is Gaelic 
for land. It is> however^ pronounced Tre, in Cornwall and 
other places 5 and is faid to mean '* a town, a village, or 
gentleman's feat 3" and Dr. Pryce calls it " an original word." 
But Boufes borrowed their names from the common i^ames of 
land, and land itfelf is the import of Ton or To<wn, Whea 
we fpeak of our houfes we flill call them our lands ; and the 
King's towns are called Terra-Regis. I blave thus explained 
the little word Tbe, which, tho* only a mole-hill, has long 
been accounted a mountain. 

Ifanna-varia might take its name partly from a fpring on 
Burrow^HilU where was the original fite of this Nation. 
Burrow is a name, to which we have every day fome 
reference, tho' we have never analyfed it.—^The words 
Berry, Buty, Borow, Borough, and Burrow, have been an« 
known in their original and various (ignifications to ail our 
writers. — lor Y is Gaelic for little 3 and the diminutives 
of Bear, Ber, Bor, and Bur ; border, head, &c. in gene- 
ral ufe, are Berry and Bury. Berry, when referred to the 
tops of hills, may be derived from the Gaelic word Bearradb» 
Bir or Ber, water ; and Bar, or its inflexion Ber, an head^ 
&c. may alfo in compoiition of names, be found with dimi- 
nutive endings. Berry, taken for granted as implying tof, 
and being found in names which have referred to fomething 
in bottoms, has been fuppofed by Kennet, Spelman, and other 
antiquaries, to have implied tops and bottoms : But neither 
is implied ih this word further than it means little top, little 
border, little ftream, little bottom, &c. 

The words Berry, Bury, Borow, Burrow, and Borough, 
are faid to have originally meant hill) but as etymologifls 
have been (macquainted with the roots of words, they have 
been unable to account for this meaning.— B^, Bor, «or Bur 
are then derived in their toots from J, an hill or rifing ground, 
pronounced Au, and changed to^r, Er, and Ur. Thefe words 
are from, the Gaelic, and imply border, rifing ground, or 
hill j and with B prefixed, the fame as mentioned of B and 
P in the 5th eflay : To tbbfe, if we add the diminutive Y, 
we have the word Beny or Bury. Or, Er, and Ur then may 
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be head, brink, or border, to which B has been prefixed in 
Bor, Ber, and Bur. — After R, the letters D and T were 
fometimes added to ftrengthen the found, and hence the 
word Bord is Gaelic for border. — ^The vowels E, O, and U, 
often changed to / or Y; and hence Byr was likewife in com* 
pofition border, I have ihewn that Ic may imply border 
land ; and Ig will imply the fame, and this being often the 
iituation of banks, of mounds, and fortreffes, \he compound 
word Byrig became a name for a raifqd border or a fortrefs.<^ 
But jicha or Act, a niound, would change to Jgb, to Ugb, 
and to Ough, and imply in old names the fame as Igb. — Bur 
or Bor, in Borow, Buraw, or Borough, is derived as above; 
but Ou or (kv\s often an augment, as in the Danou, named 
by the Romans Danuhius ; and the difference between our 
Berfys and Burrows in this cafe will be, that the fird are ge« 
nerally fmall hills, or hills with fmall tops ; and the fecond 
are fometimes larger, or hills with larger tops. Th^fe of old 
were fortified or walled> were places offafet^, were accounted 
caftles and camps, from camps of old being formed tipon 
them ; and in procefs of time, all fortified or walled towns, 
being fhces ofjafciy, were, according to law writers, named 
Boroughs : Lafily, Boroughs hni^ f laces offrfety, the nanae 
was transferred from the places to the people, who became fafe* 
guards of each other j and bodies of ten families, whobi* 
came fuch iafcguards> were at length called boroughs. I 
have now explained thefe terms in the beft manner I can. 

Bbnnavbnta or Bbnnavbnma, alfo unknown in import, 
comes from Beinn, an headland ; and since ^and B, as letters, 
have the fame power, Venna or Venia is derived from the 
fame : But camps of old being fixed oh heads, Venta, near 
Norwich, was trauflated Cafior or Caifior, which is camp ; 
and hence Bennayenta may mean the head land camp. But as 
Ta was a plural ending, I iliould not be furprifed if this word 
alfo implied the head land camps. 

Camps, forts, towns, villages, and refiing places took the 
ancient names of the lands on which they Hood, and hence we 
have feldom any particular names for thefe in very ancient 
appellations. The word Ton, originally land| was given 
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as a name to Uie e^e6tions upon iU Ais, Gaelie for an hill, 
is alio the name of a fort. The word Ham, originally bor- 
der, has been ufed for village, town, &c. Cqfan implies a 
^tway> in which Co$ is foot, and An, the land or road. 
Greajlann is an inn; and this word literally means a gueil- 
houfe, in which Lann implies land, as well as hoofe. I 
have, in the 3d eflay, fhewn that Arm in Armm, means the 
army, and In, the land br road. Hence then words for land 
or border land, were choTen for names of roads and of inns : 
, And In or Inn too, was thus adopted : For an hm baufif means 
a roadheufe; and by the fv^ppreffion of hou(e. Inn itCblf be- 
came the name for a road hoofe, or for a houie of accommo- 
dation. In like manoer Vln or Fen, bdag nCed the fame as 
In, asihewnin M^o Vmnto, wodd naturally imply the 
fame. To the letter iVa T was often ^added, mid hence f^n 
became Fent. To the Arong epdtng in Tsm A was ibmetimes 
annexed to recover the rmce from dweUiog on the fyliable; 
and hence Fenia is an inn in -the^SpanHh^ and in that l«iguage 
k alfo means a fak Heir goods^ or a ^ce of lale ibr 4liefo. 
From the FlfTtias being rafting iplaees, Iwm^ or places of ac« 
commodation, pafiage, trade, &c. jbme. of them became 
towns, forts, and camps, ;a8 ^wcrF^nia Belgarum, FaUa JSUu'- 
rum, and fienia Icenamm^ diames which Jia^iie penhaps never 
beenT4gbtly^andei4leod» readered, ortraoed. 

This woid has been iappo(bd to noeaa " Mmavan, or the 
head of the river," % j^iumnt aod otbei«» from the Nen run* 
mng undernea^ .this hill. J^ivt Ssunajsax^ Vmna are imoft 
likely diflina words, at leaft intended to be of different 
meanings* If we (xv^ft^te this term originally ^divided into 
Benn ^nd Aven, even .then the tcaaiktion of thefe authors 
will be wrongs FarAven willrn^n what it is here, the Jittle 
water. Sii^peiing Avai then to ir^porttthia, Mittnaatinna will 
impljT the lame asJfannavawi, .and will ht another name ibr 
the fame place. On the contraiy, if Bennavenna ihould 
have been a camp, nearer the fireet as^nany fnppofe^ then I 
fhpuld not look for a traailation iof Ifannavaria in this name, 
nor .place its ^ te ton Borough-iHill. But I conceive^ bs Bonn 
implies an heady mi Jim the fame» thattfiurrow-hiUis the 
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elace meant in both words : 9nd unlefs there bad be^n two 
fuch heads as thefe names demand, nearly in the fame place, 
which is not the cafe, { cannot imagine that thefe two like 
names refer to more than one headland ; and fo authors have 
given thenifelves much unneceifary trouble, tp di^inguiih 
pne of thefe names from another^ where no difference coul4 
takq place. 

^ennaventa then naay imply the head land camps as above* 
mentioned^ and take in all within the range of this old fet- 
tlement or hill. But there is one part of thefe works which 
antiquaries fuppofe to have been Bennavenna, and which 
they call Burnt Walls ) and here again thqy miflake in filing 
thje nam(^ \o this particular fpot : For Burnt Walls too is a 
l^aipe which may refpr to all the works on this hill. W» 
have ill Eifex Bumtwood, named alfo Brentwood, Ber is 
fometimes wrijtten Bre» and hence Ber-en, head or hill land^ 
^as been in varioi^s inftances contraded to Bern and Bum, 
and changed to Brett : To the ending in JV a T was oftca 
added, and hence BurrU and Brent in the names of places. 
The word Wall comes from Balla, changed to Walla and JFallg 
and means a wall, fortrefi, or camp. Wafls is the plural, 
which with Burfa or Breni will imply the headland walls or 
camp9» and which is what Bennaventa jnay import. 



TBIPONTIO, M.?. 12. 



Cf^fhcrp. 



This hs^ been fi^ccounted a Roman name for three bridges, 
'* 3M^>t.^sA0t to be imagined, fays Dr. Stukeley, that the 
Romans woi^ld make a bridge over this rill, or o];ie fo entirely 
Ifirge as to denopiihate the town." TheDodor, therefore, 
^finaong others, gives another derivation and fails. Try may 
^be deriyed as Tri, habitation, or as Tre, from Tlfr or Ter, or 
Xt x^2Lf co^e f/om Trufth, and this from Aitbje or 4h *° ^*^'' 
Pont is aQ old word for point. Bughy» accounted this ftatton 
by Horiley, was called in D. Day RocheberrU ; but the diftance 
frgm fienonis is too great $ and its names agree not with Tri* 
.pontium. lalhom is therefore faidby authors to be the place ; 
but tho* cafiles, trenches^ pavements^ &e« remain here ^ aud 
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the diftance is not (6 wide as Rugby ; yet its name agrees not 
with Tripontium. Shaughwell, Sbawel, or Shovel is likewife 
Aated to have been this dation, and this name might better 
agree with the old C^ltici one; but the diftance here is too 
little. At Caibarp there are remains^ and this place and Lil- 
horn are accounted one ietflement. I fliall therefore attend 
to Caihorp only. In compofition^ the roots for land take 
many prefixes : And as On, land/ takes D in Dan ; fo Or, 
border or points takes a D in AppleJI^r^^ and other names on 
borders. Moreover Ham, border, takes a P in Hamp-iblre* 
Iti like manner Dor, ufed as the border or point, has a P added 
in Duffeidorp : But Dorp and Tborp are the fame ; and each 
originally meant ' the border, pointy &c. Caihorp is on the 
Watling-flreet, at a proper diilance from' Benonis. Cau or 
Cal may imply hill, or be a fy nbnyme of Tri, in Tripontium. 
Thorjp is a fynonyme of Poni, the remainder of the term. 
Caulhorp, Caithorp, or Cathorp may therefore be a tranilation 
of this datiob. Thus have I attempted another unknown 
teroi, but the reader may conceive that the exadt place of 
ihis flation is as yet not afcertained. 



BENONIS, 9. 



Ccfi/lon. 



Benon, from Beinn, an head, and On, land, implies the 
))ead land. This ilation is or was in the pari(h of Copfton, 
which is a tranilation, and means alfo the head land. 

At the place where the foife crofles the Watling-flreet, 
there is ereded an handfome obeliik, with a Latin infcription 
{purporting that the Venones here kept their quarters. The in- 
r^riptions at Brockley-hill, and at this place, are not the only 
fanciful monuments, arifing from mifconceptions of ancient 
terms. Benon and Venon, being names for. headland, and 
t his headland being the chief in the middle of the kingdom, 
it took its name from the priacipal features *of the coimtry. 
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MANDUESSEDO,* M.P. n. 

Mancejlery Warwick. 

Is faid to be derived " from a quarry of free-ftone which 
lies near it, and to have been given from the ftone there dug 
^nd hewed : For it is dated by Camden, that in the Britilb, 
Maen is a ftone, ^nd Fofward, digging ; and thefe joined to- 
gether, ar6 conceived aptly to exprefs Manduefledum." But 
I fee no connection between digging and ftone, and the 
features of this ftation. Digging and ftone imply neither, 
hill, valley, plain, ftream, camp, nor man (ion, nor can the 
derivation of any thing referring to other features of nature 
be deduced from them. The word Mon, varied to Man, may 
imply an hill, and Sed, a feat, camp, or ftation. The Saxons 
tranflated it the hill camp, in which they rendered only the 
above fyllables, and from which I luppofe that the word may 
have been written by the Romans Mandufedoy a»d that the 
Saxons fuppofed Du or D the ending only of Man. 

ETOCETO, M.P. i6. Tfall, Staffordjlilre.- 

This place may have been named Etoc, and is not fully 

. tranflated by the Saxons in Wall. Et is derived ixom Aitbe^ 

, an hill, which changes to Att and jB/. Oc means the' land or 

fortrefs, and the word the hill land, or hill camp. Wall 

comes from Balla^ a fortrefs, and not from the old walls of 

the place as all our writers imitgine; 

If EUcHo come from Eiocet or Etofet^ ' Et will be derived as 
before. Cet^ Set, or Sed means as in the laft, the feat, the 
camp, or ftation. 

PENNOCRUCIO, M. P. 1 2. Perhaps Brewool 

A Welfli gentleman of Mr. Reynolds*s acquaintance ren- 
dered this .word by Pen-crycb, whfc^ itnplied he conceived a 
^ rqu^b l^ead. The fituation of ]?eniu>C]:i;cio is uol^iown, and 

• The Kssedum was i war dliariot, to which this camp may have 
been likened; ,.ur rather |ierbaps tbewar chariot may liave-iakeu m 
name from a word for a camp. / • 
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Pen-eruc will be found to have otbeV tneat^inga, iind t^iefe to 
ezprefs more a[ppropruitely the features qf nature, than rough 
bead.'^PenkfUge has been accounted the place -, but this town 
is two miles at leaft from the road, and on a marih 3 agrees 
not with the tame; nor does the difiance aniwer to the Iter, 
Pemocructe is further fiated' hy authors tp be on the Penk, 
from which they fuppofe it took its nime.^»The yfrorJ^Pen Is 
head: {7r»^ may come from Cru^^^^ an end or territory. M'eat 
High^gate we h^ve CruC'Bhd, in which &nd is the fame as 
Cruc, Croc is al£b hom« and Criuhe, in iDoomfday Book, S6« 
merfet, b now called Crewk-hem. . ttence Pehnocrudo means 
the head land end, or the tieid lan^ tet^itory. 

The only town which anfwers to diftances in this Iter, and 
which has any remains, is !Brewooi, In Dpdmfday '^ fIreUde" 
^ Which place is faid in 6ough*s Camden to have beeh an 
old Roman city, and iti plowing the fields, ihat they ire* 
quently find Roman co^ns, and other antiquities.'* 

It w^s anpiently codknon to call o)^ camps, ld$tlepJacis 
dnd war phtces. The word Cripch a)fo means war, and hence 
the wat head lapd, ol: the head land tatdp, tDdy have been 
the &xi(Kirt of Pennocfti^io. I hiive now |;iven my iMder all 
the infoita^titKi I c&q on this name* leaving him to adopt or 
Vf^f£i Whatever be pleafes in his feanch of Pennocrucio. 

The fitoatioti bf Btetu^ h td nde unknown ; I dannot 
fhertifore com|^e its features with naiiies ; But JBre implies 
an head land.— From wheiice Vde is derived is not fo eafily 
pntcbAs foir I dp t}ot eoi^ve that it meant a wood: SofH 
pofing it then to itfiplj^ the £ame as Cru^, an end, it may have 
come from QJb, phanged to fJdb, which paeans the (harp 
end or point of aiiy thii^g. But Ude may be a contradion of 
Vkd€^ which may be an inflexion of a word fer land, or may 
fx>me from Jd, water, clianged to Udf or Ude, in either of 
Wbit^ dkca rt will tidfc'^iVer to C^^, aft t^nd, tho' it may 
d^cHbe the fitbatidn bf B^Me. l^hefb par tlcal^k are Ittted 
tb'pi'ootiote i^tthet ie^aMi^tibh. 1 have feen t\o author who 
fii^ofesthis to be the old town; and yet there is no oth^r 
pbce befideii, DrUdi anf^^s in fieudtf^n, ib bame, ip dif- 
jlance^ and in remains, to Penpocrucib. 



UXACONIO, MP. 12. Place ummain. 

Is fcarcely traceable in fituatlon^ fo compleatly has Vulcan 
filled the country, Uxaconio is faid to be Oken-yate, or A^J^ 
Sill, near Okenyate.— *l^ is water^ A may mean hill, or be 
a contra6tion of An, a diminntlye, or of An, land j or which 
is moft likely, be a Roman termination. Con or Cun, from 
En, iifually varied to 0», oi[ 17»> (as in Tt^^ or Tun, land), 
means in Man^cunlum, or Man^cbefter, the camp ; In L^/* 
ionium, in which £^r is border, it meant alfo camp i It Wilt 
therefore mean in Uxa-confum, the camf likewife> and, the 
whole word C^j^imitfm wiinrnply, the water canap.—O^^^ 
j^te agrees not with difti^nces, nor dpes the name fe^ni to 
correfpond with Vfaconmm. ** Red-Hill*' feems to gniwer no 
better, and nnlefs fome name of a manor, in which (hefe 
places licj, ihould convey the fenfe of the old name, I think 
we ihould hefitate about the file of this flation. I muft 
therefore here allow the obligations which exploring antiqua- 
ries have laid me under, in giving me fufficieht data in other 
snftances to proceed upon y and wiih future trayellisKS more 
fuccefs in defcribing the iites of old camps, and in fearchln^ 
for theh: ancient names, 



VIRICONIO, or VRiCONIO, M- P. i U tTr^tceur. 

We unfortunately run to the Antipodes for the names, of 
plaoes, and overlook the real fituations. Uriconium has been 
derived from the Wrekm, tho' this hill is at fome diftan9e 
from it, and hath been called by the Saxons Wrekincfaftfr. 

" It isjmpoffible, fays Mr. Ggugh, to look at the fitu^oQ 
of Wroxetcr under the preeminent Wr^kin, and not be con- 
vinced that its name is to be derived from th^s natural py;(:^^ 
mid, and that the Romans adopted a BritUb name in their 
^rontmciationof Uriconimn> Wriconium* fynonymous to th^ 
prefent Wrekin, q. d. Wrekinceafter,** 

Mr. Whitaker differs from all other antiquaries in thi(s 
name, and by fplitting the firft fyllable of U4conium« makes 
Its etymon Y Bicm Catr-m^ city of %\n^. 

84 
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Appellations adopted as etymons are often diverting ^ and 
changes of names to fanciful peculiarities are generally amu- 
fing : I could quote inapplicable terms to enliven our fiery ; 
but I cannot always pafd them by without examination. Uri- 
conium rouft therefore be analyfed. Its defcent mud not be ad- 
mitted to reft on imagination^ nor allowed to bs capriciouily 
difleded, or whimiically disjointed. — Old names dejcribe Jitua* 
iions :-^And the fite and name of Uriconium fuit not the fea- 
tures and name of the V/rekin. The Saxons indeed, as well 
as our own writers, fuppofed that the Wrekin gave name to 
this famous old town.— The reader has often found thefe 
people mifiake \ and I mud again prove them, not to be 
infallible guides. The imports of thefe old names then fhall 
decide this point \ and here I have no uncertain terms to 
explain. 

One of the fides of Uriconium lays on the border of the Se- 
Tcriii another on a fmall rivulet ) and like many Other Ro- 
man flations, it was fituated near the confluence of the two" 
ftreams.— The word Ik means border or point. On is land, 
and with C prefixed it implies incloied land or camp ; The 
word means, what it really was, ile camp of the point or 
border, ', < 

Lef: lis now fee what the Wrelin means. The word Bre is 
hill I It comes from Braigbe or Bregbe, pronounced and writ- 
ten Bre and BrL Its root is 4ighe or Eigbe, an hill. — G iti 
old terms is often changed to C— f-Tbus Blai^be, ah hill, is 
often changed to Black» as-in Bl^iigdon, written alfo Blacks 
dovm, I have referred to fuch changes ip the river Dee. 
Bregbe then in like manner will change to Br^^ or Brec^ and* 
as B often changes to F, and this to IV,* Br eg and Brec will 
change tp IVreg and Wrec in old names. We haye accordingly 
Wreg-HWl, in Northumberland, where IFreg means hill, and 
^he fame as Wrec or JVrek, in the Wrekin, ' The word 7« is 
J^nd, and TVrekin wil} imply, what it is, the bill or bead land. 
!^rom.this it iseafily feen that neither of thefe names came 
ffom the other) and that their imports ate totally unlike. 

P See Lboyd's ArdNeplo^ij^ . 
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I here dofe my comment on this long Iter> where it how 
runs Into Wales, a principality which I (hall not enter. I may, 
however, intimate that Farts means the little head : It is now 
Bodfar'h the little head town. — Conovio means the water camp: 
It is now Caer Hen, which alfo implies the water camp, tho' 
it is generally underflood by antiquaries to mean the old^ntyl 
Bat as Av or Ov, in Conovium, implies water, fo here An, 
varied to En, and afpirated becomes Hen, and means the 
fame.. . I have here taken the liberty of explaining the mean- 
ing of i7i?» in our old names. This word^ erroneoufly fuppofed 
to come from the Welfh, and to imply old, has *> produced 
many laughable derivations. We have in confequence of it 
our old towns, and our old hills ; but altho* we have our new 
towns, we have never gone fo far (except in the cafe of 
Cijbury hereafter to be mentioned), as to form new iiills for 
<>/// fettlements. 



RICHARD, ITER. II. 



A Segontio Vmcovium ufque M. P. 7^, Jic : 

Heriri Motite 25 Tommen y Mur in Maentrwg 

Mediolano - 25 Said to be on the Tanad 

Rotunio - - 12 Rowton, Road Land 

Viriconio - 11 Wroxeter. 

Dr. Stukeley fays, that '' Hcrirus Mons has its name from 
the eagles inhabiting the place/' But Heriri, in Heriri Monti^ 
comes from ^rr, fnow, and Jre, land. 

This Iter runs on the South Watting- flreet from Segont to 
Tommen y Mur, thence to Bala on the Tanad, and nearly 
where the Roman road croifes from Caerfws to Cheiler, is 
fuppofed to have been the loft tlation Mediolanum. It runs 
thence on the north fid^ of the Brythen, and is obfcurely 
traceable to Rowton aad Wroxeter. 
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, iter: iil 



Ridnrd fart Camn 



'art Canin-\ 
Cdonia / 



Hkhard, Iter, 3. 



I 



Dnrofito •••»...• 12 
CaefarbMa^o ..•• 16 
CaiKMiio ».•,»«».. 15 

ComalodoQo •••• gf 

Ibi erat TeropUini 

Daadit ArxTnum- 

pbaUsetlaugoVle- 

toiiae I>e«. 

Ad Starium Aronem b 

Et finiba« Trinoban- 

turn Cenimannos 

advenis. 

Cambretonlo •••• 15 

SitoMago 22 

VcntaCcnom.... 23 

Camborico G>lonia 
Duroiiponte •••• 20 
Durno Mago •••«. 20 
Ifinis .< 20 

Undo • 18«00 



Aidomne^ Iter. 9, 



PoeolitiHn ... ISA 6 
CaefanDonagum I6&26 
Canomuin 12 

CamaMimiiin 9Aft 

/ 

Ad Anfiiin •••••••• 6 

Oa inbvc tomii in • • I5 
Sitoroaearo 22 

Iter. 5* 

Icianos 31 

Camboncum .... 35 
purolipontem 25 & 18 
Durobffivas ....«•• 3S 
Caufcnnim JO 

iittdoiii 06»3^*3» 



Sites •fStatkms» 



Ldrbton*. 

Unknown 

Uaknown 

ColidicfleT 



Border of fhe Stour 6 



Brettenham 15 

Thetfofd 22 

Caftor, nr.Norwicta 31 

Thetford 3t 

Cbefterford 35 

Huntingdon .... 25 
Chefterton & Caftor 20 
Uncertain, peifaapt 

Ancafter 25 

Lincoki • 18 



Jn ikU Iter thtre are $0 many uncertain stations^ that pe cannot trace the roads* 
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DUROSrrO, M.P. Ptaeiw^fimn. 

From Dkr, water, and Sit or SUs, bca4» road, hill, or ftat* 
Law LeigbtoH lies on the fide of an hiU near the river hftu 
This place anfwefa in dlfhmoe to one i^ Antonine*s numeral^ 
and has remains^ Rumfordi on the road to Colchefler, itt« 
fwerb to a numeral of Richard*f> and fneana the ford place i 
b6afts of no ren!iains, and its name prores not a oonmion fitil« 
ation with the dd one. B)r therdad of Leighton the croiHng 
of many branches of the ftrefttn were avoided. 



C AiESAROMAGO, M. P. Place unknown. 

This place is unknown. Mr. Reynolds fuppofes it to hate, 
been at Widfdrd, ** where a confi^erable quantity of Roman, 
bricks £lhd tiles have been found with other marks of a Ra- 
tion.** It is a inila fouth of Chelmsford. Other writers fay 
that the old road rah thro* Writtle. There is nothing im- 
probable in Mr. R's ruppoiition. ' 



• GANONIO, M.P. Unknown. 

Cancnio means the lake land, from Can, a lake, and On, 
land 3 but where to place it I know not. Cofifield would be 
a perfed tranilation, but no Roman remains have been found 
in this place, tho* it lies near the itineraiy diftance from Ckn 
Ionia. To afcertain the towns in this iter, fome travelliDg' 
commentators take the dire^ road to Golohefler, and find no 
infonnation : Others go more fouth, and are flopped at Mai* 
don : WhilR a third party fteer north and reach Dunmow. 
Moft^of thefe, however, confidor themfelves right, when 
they arrive at Colchefter. In the interim Camalodunum ia 
difputed by a few : For by fplitting the firft fyllable, and 
adding M to the remainder, Maldon is formed* But this 
fplitting of fyllables divides sot the antiquities, adjufts not 
the difiances, nor elucidates the names ; and in all thefe re* 
ipeds^ Colchefier has behaved very unhandfomely to Maldon. 
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CAMULOIiUNUM, M.P. Colchejitr. 

. damalodutium is ftated by fome to be merely the title of a 
$dmp, and to come from Carnkfuf,- the Britiifa Mars^ and Du^ 
mm, a town. Mr. Baxter derives it from Cam a Jaun ui dun, 
iHifcfa means, he Hates, a temple or a town on an bil) at the 
winding of a river. Colonta is derived by authors from Colann^ 
which they render a .current of waters. X.afHy, and what is 
moft celebrated in fiory, Colchefter has been derived from 
King CoeJ the fecond, who is faid to-have repaired and beau* 
tified this town, and to have given it the name of Cayr CoeL 
Thefe are the reputed origins of the names for ColcheHer^ 
which exhibit fancy and unfkilfninefs fqfficient. 

Mr. Morant found by Antonine that from London to Co- 
Ionia, in a journey toCarlifle, thro* Caefaromagus and Calonia,. 
It was 52 miles : And that from London to Venta, in another 
journey, thro* Caefaromagus and Camahdunum, it was alfo 5i 
miles. And from thefe premifes only he concludes (exadly 
as other authors) that Camulodunum and Colonia are the 
fame place. But this proves nothing, except you can ihew 
that Colonia and Camalodunum were in the fame old road, 
the veiliges of which are now loft, and that one flood in the 
fame place as the other. , 

The following is therefore intended more clearly to ihew, 
that thefe words fland for one another in the Itinerary. 

Ptolemy writes this name Camudlhan, Antonine, Camuh» 
iunum. It was alfo named Colonia y whether from the head- 
land on which it lies, or from being a colony of the Romans, 
dr from both, the reader will judge. It was called by the 
Britons Caer Colon, and this not only defcribed the place, but 
gave natpe to the ftream. - • 

In eflay 6th, Cam has been proved to mean head or water, 
in naoies of places, according as its root may have proceeded 
Irdm a term for hill, or from one for water or ftream^ But 
BS'Ud, in Camudlhan, was derived from j4d, water. Cam in 
this name muft be head. Further if Cumudlhan and Camulo* 
im are fynooymes^ UdzxA Ul will mean 'the fame 3 accor* 
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dingly Jv, water, varies in names to Au, At, 01^ and £7.-— 
Col alfo, in Colonia, means head, and On is an inflexion of 
An, water. Cam then and Col in thefe names are lynonytoes, 
as are alfo Al, 01, or Ul, as well as On; and hence there 
can be no difficulty in rationally refolving thefe names. 

Id. In Cdmudlban — Camud means the water head, and 
Lban is land or camp. 

2d. In Camulodunum^^Camul means the water head, and 
Dunum, land or camp. 

3d. Jn Colonia — Colon means the water head^ and Lt, 
territory. 

4th. Caer Colon is then the water head city or camp. 

5th. Colon, Cokn, or Colm, as a dream, is the head water. 

6th. Colon or Colneehe/ler is the water head camp. 

7th. Colchefier is the head camp. 
In ancient times fettlements were defcribed by their nata* 
ral features, and camps often took thefe ns^roes. We have 
here (hewn that Camulodunum and Colonia were fynonymous 
names, and that they referred to the fame features of nature: 
This is one dep more towards a proof, or probable conjedure 
if you pleafe, that thefe places wer^c the fame. We had be- 
fore given their like didances— -we have now fbewn their like 
features y and if w6 condder in , addition to this, that Ad 
Anfam, or the water border, is fixed on a point of theStouf, 
37 miles from Thetford on one flde^ or to 6 from Camulodti* 
num on this, or the oppofite tide ; and that there is no otjier 
place, except Colchefier, exadly 6 miles from Ad Anfam, or 
the Stour border^ to the wed ; and 52 miles from London on 
the ead, which has old camps ; or can (hew probable re- 
mains, to comj>are with its fynonymous names, as above 
found 3 we fhall from thence have much more certain grounds 
to conclude that Colcheder is Colonia and Camulodunum, 
than from the limited premifes which Mr. Morant and othen 
have in dired argument produced upon this fubjed. 

I (hall clofe this with mentioning that C^zzv^/, Camol, or 
Camul means the fame. I'he A, O, and U were an(;ientl/ 
nfed for each other, and therefore ail the difcriminattons of 
authors on thefe readings^ whether from coins or otberwUe, 
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have arifen froqa ignorance of t^e ancient ufe of thdb vpwpls. 
But my readers will goefsi that without knowing the imports 
of old namcsj commei^tators muft often have written learn- 
rfljuponthem. 

To corroborate what I have here written, and to fix ihh 
town, my Co)chefter friends will attend me to 

AD ANSAM, or AD STURIUM AMNEM, M.P. 6. 

To the fVatcr Border 6. 

** Six miles, fays Camden, from Camalodunum, Antpninus 
fixes a place, which he calls ' Ad Anfam.* I onc.e imagined 
this might be fome boundary of the colony of Camalodunum, 
, refembling an Anfa, or handle." 

^' Ad Anfam, fays Mr. Gpygh^ feems to be jth.e moft un- 
determined itation of any in the county.** If we allow Cama- 
lodunum to be Colcbefier, Ad Anfam is to be foujght for on 
the Suffolk edge of the county, and then ]^ichard*s Ad Stu- 
rium Amnem, has the faired claim, fuppofing Ai^a to be 
another name for ihejlexures of that river.*' 

The uncertainty of this ftation obtains only from the tin* 
certainty of its name. The Stour is reported by Hollingihed 
,to have been formerly called the Ens: And as the change of 
Ans to Eas was very natural, and as the Stour is about fix 
^i^los from Colchefter in the road of this Iter to Venta, I 
i CQQclude that An/a, from Ans, a dream, and A, a contradion 

of 4^9 border land, or from A, an hill, means the water 
border, or water hill } and that it Hes fomewhere in the p^- 
riih of Xangbam (the lake or water border), or on the oppo- 
fite.fide in Suffolk. 

But it may be alked me how the word A/ts is formed^ To as 
to convey a term for water : To which I reply, that An is 
water; and Am may haye formed a plural word.— But we 
have various endings, to which letters are added, fometimes 
corruptly, and fometimes to form ihronger founds. Thus, 
after iV, a 1) or a T often follows. We have alfo P fre- 
quently following M. From the fame caufes K alfo is a let- 
l;^ which is often added to iyllables, Mprcovjer S is thus 
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added in the Em, a river of Germanj, and in the Terns of oar 
own country. 

• Let us fuppofe'that Ana was the old name of this place, 
and, fike ifca, that it meant the water hfl!, or the water bor- 
^r land, from An, water. A, an hill, or A,m coatra&loo of 
An, border land. Let us alfo foppofe that Ana, as this ftream 
was called Ens^ wciuld found better and ilrooger aaAnfii, 
We know that letters were added as above mentioned; and 
whether the S were taken to ftreogthen the firft fylla^le, or 
as a prefix to the fecond, is fcarcely worth enquiry. In this 
inanner the weak riding in Trimant^s is changed into the 
ilronger one of Trinovantes and Trinobanies, by the pnefixes V 
and B; — And. by referring to M agio-yinnium the jreader will 
be further informed on this fiabjeft. 

It will be In vain to contend agalnft tfiis mode of aeceaiit* 
ing ^ fttch aaflieft. No bandks will avail, nor wiiU apy 
flexures of ftreams affift us : For after aftl, even thele f aft ai« 
kere flaerely iandi^s. 

Weafl fuppofe, or tAc for granted, that Uieline of this 
I(er«ftn ibmewhet^itowards the K.£. froim London :toiCaiftor. 
We have (hewn that it touched at Cokhefier; and that ibc 
4itGdt diftaace from .LoadoB nearly agrees wttk the «iWibera 
of the iter. We are certainly fteenng in the right conrfe to 
Ad Anfiuw, or'liie water border, when wto find k> at dicailcs 
from Colchefler, and 37 miles fromThetford. ^Tad we beeni 
iirangers, and ignorant of the ciMin try, we ^lonld not have 
doubted this, when on our arrival at the fix miles end, and 
at the afbrenolecittoaed diftanee f rooa The&fi^rd, we had £Mind 
ourfelves on, the border of the dream, pointed out by this 
word^ and had <been Informed that ,tt was inour riiad to.Site- 
magus and Venta. But it often happens, that we want to 
have felf-ewdcnt caies madejnore plain, mid aii^ tue domii 
item, from Heir %u,ant< qfo^curiiy, ' 

To'Corrobonite^his Ibtemeort, it is iplaia that Richard of 
Ctrencefier underAood this phrafe Ad Aiifam in the fame 
lenfetU;faereraientiooed,«when he esf>lainediit by Ad Siurmm 
Amaem, a|ihrafe, by the by, Kblcb .proves that be kii.&w not 
the 'meaning of the terms he ufed to explanation* 
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COMBRETONIO, M. P. 15. Near Brettlngham. 

Comhretonium means the water bill or head land, and the 
diftance is fuppofed to anfwer to a place near Brettingbam, 
mentioned in Gougb*s Camden^ wbere it is faid, tbat '' there 
b a camp about a quarter of a mile foutb-wed pf it.* 
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SrrOMAGO, MP. 22. Thetford. 

AUbe, anbead> bill, or ridge, cbanges to AU, in Aitou, a 
mountain, to // in Itaiia,* to Ei in Etnuj and to Id in Ida : 

* In rendenng this celebrated name much historical detnil has been 
displayed by iauthors. Italia has usually been derived from Italus, a 
Kin{^ of the SicuU; but from whence this //a/w gained his liaroe, we 
have not been informed. This then is explaining one unknown term, 
by another as little known ; and were we not accustomed to such 
explanations, we should not account their authors very wise for exhi- 
biting them. Italia has also b^eii confUlently derived from Italos, a 
Greek word for an Ox, and to shew tbe applicability of the derivation, 
it is stated, ** tbat this animal is very common in that part of Europe." 
-»But our Oj7 descent cannot be -considered as originating from the 
features of the country, from which only the name mutt be deirived; 
altho' from its relation to a Bullf this classical etymon may readily be 
accounted for* 

Tbe word Aithe implies hill, it is varied to Jii as above, and to It 
in this name. There are few names beginning with it or Hit tp eluci- . 
date this word. The Hittites were mountaineers. The word itropa is 
a ridge, in which Ropa is a rop« or row, and A, bill ; and Arofia, the 
hill row or ridge. The word /if A, however, means a chain or ridge; 
accordingly Ida, in Mysia, is a ridge of hills ; and as ^is hill. Id was 
perhaps, as in Idh,* ridge. But if Id may be ridge, so also may It, 
In my essay on the Watling-street I have further considered this. 
The word Jl, or Jll, means great, and la, territory. The great hjll 
territory, or the great ridge territory, then, may be tbe import of 
Italia. 

Taking this explanation in any fair light, its import will be very little 
altered, but will iii eveiy view expressly designate tbe same features of 
tbe country. The idle stories then, which are taught ehildren at our 
schools on the origin of this and every other ancient name, ought to 
be regarded by parents with concern. There is a connection between 
words when they are known ; but this cannot exist where they are un- 
known^ Youth should therefore be led into rational research on ap- 
pellations ; and should have truth Implanted in their minds relating 
to their, imports^ 'J*he fancies, the fables> and the stories of tbe an- 
cients may be attended to in explanation of proper passages. But the 
teacher must first learn himself in these names to dhttingttish trath 

' * This' word is often pronounced Id, StokeiUeignidh on theTeign is 
written and prpnounced Stokentei^nid, Stoktntfigneyf and Sukinaignhc^d* 
It means Che bill land Qf tbe Teign lidge. ' 
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Ed is alfo a change of this word in feveral names, which af- 
pirated becomes Hedi But the Gaelic having; no H, ufed in 
its dead ati Si Hence Sed, Set, Sid, Bnd[SU, became hill or 
head. The roots £Jand£^> with 7* prefixed, become T^^i 
and Tet, and imply alfo the bhad. * Magb is a plain, Ldim Is' 
houie, and' Magblarm is barracks; that is, camp or field 
houfes; and hence Magb, 2l plain or field, has been tifed as si 
word for camp. Sitomagus then implies the head land plSrn,' 
or the head land camp. Tbetford, anciently Tetfotd, on a* 
plain, had a gre^t artificial camp raifed by the Romans for 
its defence : Tet means the fame as Sit, the head — and not as 
antiquaries have dreamt. Magus, by antiquaries tranflated^ 
Ford, was not underftood $ and the Saxons, as well as our 
own writers, never analyfed the name. In the articles con- 
cerning Noviomagus, I ihall examine this word. The itine* 
rary distance from hence to Fenta being, as in Antonine, ex* 
aAly 31 toiles, and the names fo particularly appropriate, 
there is every reafon to fuppofe Sitomagus Thetford. 

VENTA CENOM, M. P. Cajlor 31. 

Fenia is here rightly tranilated Caflor, which was a name 
for a reding place or camp, and this tranilatioa ihould be at* 
tended to, as it proves Mr. filomfield*s opinion to be wrong, 
refpeding the fite of this fhition; The next flation is omitted, 
89 Riohardknew not how to fill up the biank. But we fee 
from what follows that Idatd fiiould have been inferted, 
and that the track was from Venta again to Sitemaps or Isiani. 

ICIANOS, M. P. TAet/ord agaln^ 

Icianos is here put in the plural from this fettlement, 
lying oii two oppofite banks of its ftredm. It may be de« 

fron;^ error, before be can Instil into yoong^ minds the principles neees-r 
f'ary to ascertain the Conformity of words to places, or to detect tbe 
blunders of writers on these appellations. Our books of prouer names* 
tbb' considered of classical authority, are, upoii this sul^ec't, filU^- 
witb incredible tales; and the master who wishes to succeed in ex;^ . 
posing and confuting the fictitious and ierroneoiis supeistructures bi^ilt- 
ttpoirthem, must often take common sense for his guide, instead r^f 
the Expositions of the v^ritera of this, o» of any former age, upon this 
subject. • / • ' 
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v^e^ ^ in^y 3d| o? ^s Ar, oc Ji^f, in the ^aw^ from 
Ijfing op ^l|e baiil^ii of a ijLr^in, Sitoroagijs tef^rred qdIj to 
^t.pjirli^tJWsfi^ttengentt oo which, tjbc head i^r^qaa^ lay. 
i*he word .(f»j in i^wwf, chines from j&i or J8»^ lai»4 j /j»tf» 
^ppliea^ bori^^ lan4.. Th§ I^itfwi^ the bordci^ linden ; /4<0» 
^a&iXMi^Ukely ijiw chief tpvfn, of this dift/ift. Thsifori^zs^ 
i^fp. of ol^ efi:^ei|^d the ch^f .to.wp >^ ai^ wa^ oadiCHibt f;:qai 
]t3:mitne,, and pariicplarlx. from it9 i^tuaMoir, call^ IHamp 
mi wet^ 9;^ SiHmc^guA, Let pt f(^ bow pur I(e^> ^* help i|» 
^1 ill dift^nces^ 

I9 Iter !5th.o;f ^ntip^inie^ the 4iiNnce8 ivojaxColma Ii^IcsakIj 
^ne^e4; fMndthi^s, 

To yyia l^aaftini %^ iqiks* 

TjQ Iciajt^ • « • . IS 

The futo • * . . 43 

Ifi tjie sih llpf, tKe diftaece*. ftwt GanyMwmm. to Sixo- 
KAGVS ilaii^^, 9% 994Nimath : 

To Ad Anfam » ; 6 miks. 
Combretooium 15 
S^cjIBfiagw. » . 23 

The fame diBQ . . 43 

% Dr^ SluWcy i^ Qi^9ftpr%* to K|iAttogdQ«| 25 mile^ 

Sj Antont&us from Camborkam to Dnraliponte 1 ^ . .. 
are ••••-••••.••••/'-' 

^jB hayi^ l^re pjpipis give^jj fjcoijft ^^u^b^ H .may. be ihe\i[n, 
/i4/ «? piher //tfr« wjjl.fiyt Lc>ani and Cambpnicum, than, 
Thctford and Chefterford 5 aad as tbefe places anfwer exactly 
to Hie diltences in thefc it^rs, to their fitbatioos, tQ their per* 

• » * .?** Peiitinger'8 Table "There is a mark of a larg^ tpw.n pUced.al, 

adf 

,.ihf .__.,,,„_. _^_ ^._^ ..,-_._ 

mifflit ii^dbfjr ibe ite iboWt bbiisidefabfe to^J' Vvte$c* B«tti bSiure 




icttKar hdfftes; ahdin dieir remains, they moft be cbniitlcreil 
I conedve ii fettled. ^ 

This lirt^ of i^d i^ a leflbn for antiquaries, not a1wa3rs to 
ts^:p^ tf^e rotrt leading to three Nations, to be^confiantly tSie 
Jidireft line between t!he firft and third. And at the fame 
tioie it otight^ to remind ud, that for ^ant of "proper refearch, 
and 6f Comprehending Antoninus, the errors of our fancies 
at^ mote to Ixi dreaded than the raiihikes of- our author, aiiS 
the blunders of hiir tranfcriberd. I had myfelf been nearly 
loft in the cocidmon channel of error ; but the import of names 
eUttricated mefirom tht cutteht : And now I find that ** the 
ten's and fives,'* fuppofed too manyin Antonine, were only 
the tbiiS and fives of our own falfe account. — MyThetfbrd 
Ifibods have hett^, in Sitbmagus, aiid in Camboricnm, ad 
iiiihidattdn' to Xht hif!6ty 6f their town. 

dAMfeORICO, M. p. 35. Chejlerford yS' 

• 

1. l^he uncertainty of this fiation proceeds ffom otir 
igttoi^xice of old names, I mufi therefore write fome in- 
trodudbry' rerharkB* to the hiftoiy of this place, and of Cam- 
bt-id^e; Dr. Mafoa fays " Carabridge^was not Camborituili.'* 
" Bedfc, he adds, reprefents Grantchefier as a fmall defi>late 
city; and fo fituated that they came by Ely thither in large 
boats (Navi^is); but no one that knows* the county cad 
thixtk the ritier cdcild have been navigable, even fohigli as 
Cambridge, without much difiiculty, much lefs to Grant- 
chefier. ItM^r^s defblated, 6g{5 and S75, tbe whole Dahiih 
attny ftald In it. It rather means only the Ron^an fiation 
round the cafite, to Which the town had groWn up as an ap* 
pendage, aiid that the inhabitahts removed to thef^oppofit^' 
fideofthe^rivcr, as at Lincoln, at' Bedford, &c. The brook' 
coming from Bourne, and falling into the river alxyOe Qrant- 
cKeifler, naight have been the ancient Grant, from that town 
neat its mouth, and Granfckn at the head, in whofe fields it 
rSTes. Few' remarkable ftatiotrs or paffcs of rivers, btff have 
Id^'onesaf^ming'; ahd to Cambridge are annexed Graht^^ 
chefterand Chefterton, tho" noriemains of defeiice at the laC« 

Fa 
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ter, Cambridge Cadle ts now in that pariih^ and Capabridgev 
itfelf IS in the hundred of Cheftcrton." Dr. Mafon's MSS. ' , 

No one has rightly Jiflingui/l>ed tbefe nanus, Rtv, in Bpoer, is 
derked from Av, water, varied to Iv. Riv will meaa bj« 
eflay the 6th the running water or ftream. Craumere, at 
the head, of the river Dart, in Devon, is alfo called Cran^nuu* 
Crau -may be derived from Jv or Au^ water : with R prefixed 
Att will become Rau, and will analogically mean the fame as 
its infl/edion Riv or Riu, the ronmng water orfkream; to 
thi^ if we.jprefix C (which means CoJ, or head)» the wholis; 
word Craurvure, (as Mere means foorce,) will imply ihejtteam , 
head or.,hUlJource,^~^\xi Crau and Cran mud be, from the ufe ; 
o^ thefe natnesj fynonymes : Accordingly, AniMa. fynonyme ^ 
of ju, w^<er ', R and C are therefore prefixes in Cran, as , 
welt as in Crau, and muft have originally toeant^he ikmeiA f 
the one as in the other. 

Bat the liquids L and R may perhaps be often inferted in 
namies, for the fake /of euphony only. Be this, however^ a^ 
it n)ay» C is a prefix tov^, water, in Can, a lake; -and aa 
ilre^ni^s had originally beds formed for them. Can or Ken often :^ 
implies the inclofed water, and refers to fireams. ^ This word 
is many times varied to Gan and Gon ; and by the infertioa of 
letters. Can becomes Cran and Clan in the Crane and CLm* 
may : Tbefe alfo vary in their initials from Cto.Gin the Gran,. , 
in Germany j and this with the addition of T, to ilrengthen - 
the found, becomes Grant, a ftream in Rbthihire ; and means 
not " Grey,'* as a celebrated writer afferts, nor does '' Qran*^ -, . 
imply ^'profitious*' in the names of flreams, as he imagines* , 
Tbefe explanations, and a variety of others, in whictk, this < 
author haft failed, were hot compared with the features ta.. 
which they relatp; and in a work of fo much merit, as Utat.. 
from which tbefe quotations are taken, oaore appropriate es*^. 
pofitions ftouldbe fubllituted. ....«., 

Caniabrigia was an ancient nune of Cambridge; ft&CEt^- 
Canta, alaLkCf an old Gaelic name perhaps of its fbeam: Andi 
as G and C were commonly ufed for each other, and A might * 
only be inferted for euphony 3 .this naipe by an eafy tra^ft-,- : 
tionmight become Granta and Grant', and hence the iOUt, 
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lilMie iS^dnlcbeJler might obtain. But Granichefter m^y have 
%d^iTits old name; and Caniabngia a more recent one. 

• I hire ihewn that ^^i or ^w, water, with C prefixed, 
faajr impfjaitike or dream, or the inclofed head or hill, wa- 
ter, or Hream. The word JBorv or Bcng, means border 
ramp. Granichefter changed its name fince the Conqneft, 
iirom miilalcing perhaps the fite of Camhorteum to be at or near 
Ctnbradge. The antiquarian tide too is now running very 
flrongly ia favor of this place being old Camboritum ; but we 
ttQ|ft*tidt look here for our old camp. Camboritum was c^r- 
tditely fituated at the head of the Cam : If lies in tbedireH road 

frBmfjmdMi to Tbeifrrii lis dtftance from Tbetford, at Icianos, 
ts 'dwry €xaH\ and its dtftance from Huntingdon, us Duralifonte, 
KoiU bi found the fame. To the many and heavy complainta 
$gai]ill the numerals in this Iter of Antonine, by modern ao- 
^iiaries/ the (lill voice of reafon will.whifper, that^he/ 
have fearched for ftations, in whofe names they have not for- 
innately been ikilfiii. Mr. Reynolds had proceeded rightly 
•ki on« part of this Iter j but he too tootk,his4eave of the old 
track, and now journies to Cambridge, \& Ramfay, to Wed: 
Iiytm, and to Bofton 3 afid hath left -us to deicribeCamboritum, 
Md'to corre€^ errors before we meet him again at Lincoln. 

Ch'efterton, near Cambridge, includes thei?/</Grantcbeiter;' 
€hefier ipeans cafmp, and Ton nothing but land. The canip^ 
ilind, ^r the city knd then, was the import of CbeJlerton,anA^ 
this might be referred to the lands of the city, and of its pre-' 
din€ta, or to ibe lands oflbe frecin&s only \ and hence the reafon 
why d6 remains of defence have been found except dt oJd^ 
Grantchefter. ^- 

* The village of Grantchefter (^ place at fome diftance from 
itf Grantchefter) was in D.Day Grantfite. The word Sit^i%- 
derived from 'Saide, or Sede, a track \ and the word means the » 
like border, or the lake track ; but has nothing in it imfiort- 
ing Cbeftir, The name Granfdm^ <9r Granifden, may naeaa |he ' 
little ibreani head : Bert the village of Grantchefter took itfr 
iMme from the ftream <^ Gfant, and had nothing in its o'4 
appellation referring ip this rillj as Dr. Mafon imagined, 
nor id the adjunft C^^r, as generally underftood. 

f3 
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From the word Baric, or Bang, we m^y derif ^ IHM^ 
Borough ', and the Borough Field is the pref^sit 990)ft of ^ 
old camp at CheHerford. This camp ha§ ^erefore fron fMfne, 
as well as from diflances, dired claim for being 9or fiatifitk^ 
Add to this its roads, its great iize and reguh(rUj» its ^ttM}* 
dant camps, and its great remains; and then coo^der wbor 
^her any other in its neighbourhood could foflUbfy he ifit ff^, 
pr be reckoned th^ colony. I ihall 44<i H"^* Q!9'SlgV$4^ 
icription. 

CHBSTeBFoaD> in EfTex, is on the bord^ ffi Caiiit)i^4i|i|r 
ihire, near Ickleton. Later antiquaries, fay9 Mr. Ci^t|g(|t 
Jsave agreed to place the Camboritum of Antoninvf at Che^ 
jteriprd; where the foundations of the waUi(, isijdoSng^Q 
^cres^ were till very lately vifible all round of an o1ai)$9)g (o^^. 
The Roman bricks are here pale, 10| incbei by U> 9114 \i 
thick-— which dimeniions are Jefs than the bricfkt #f Q^ 
cheder. Roman coins of the early as wel} a^ the l^te^ Enipfii 
rors have been fouqd here; and in 17^9 io ^ggi^ ^loan 
the walls to mend the road, a lar^e parcel of yery fin^ ofifi 
l^as foui^d in a pot. Here alfo have beeo feond a broofft 
^i^ft, fibulae, and other brafs utenfils : l^veral gold i]^|^«i 
meets refembllng fetter-lock orfiaple: One, weight 8 Ihs* 
w^jB found under a thick rude piece of bronze about I796j by 
a miller, who immediately fold it. About 1730, many tiriM 
^fod entire ikeletQcis were dag up, and a imall urn of rf4 
eaj'tb* (pOQtaining feveral written fcroUs of parc6m^t« ^of 
d^fppled of btfore any accQunt or exi4anatioii could be oI> 
taioed* Several remains are defcribed in tl^e 9ritannia» aa4 
mentioned to be in the hands of a Mr. ^hephercly j^ics^ th^ 
church : And a ilone trough^ ii^ the handi pf Ik. Qower» 
fii{xpaied a receptacle for aftet, caUe4 by Mont^cpa amd 
o^ers Quietocium, with r^i^fs. ^f, human figuresp'^ 

'^ Befidfis the large camp or pity, a fmaUer ipne ^lay I^ 
tnced by. the church ; and an ampbitbpatre is fuppofed tp^ 
have exiftei betwnen this fUtiop aod the riyer> of lOQ^j^f^ 
ia dtametet • ADother camp half ^^ mUe from the gr^^ oim^ 
a( H^gettion Barrows* A fourth cm the kkleton a^ Dux* 
ford fide of the sixer. A fifth probjibly ip Burton Wood, 
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tw^anlili qff, KngleteUj oppofite to AiiiSley Inh, niikela 
6t]l.— rXhe many Roman roads that ftill retaia tbeir name or 
rUge, aboat this anciciit ftation, deferve, iaya Mr. Goagh, 
tb be ateurately traced* Jufl: by Chefterford are Ickkton and' 
SbneeHiali. Th6 great road riins between tliend bj its walls. 
Icknild'^ftreiet |Mrt8 Eflex^ H^rts, and Carabridge, all the 
waji ai^atRojfton is crofled by the fimBa'fireet.^A—Mr. 
GoQ^k's Camdeii. 

Dn Stolfcel^ isas defcribed the fouodatiobs of a Rotnad 
temple at this place« hath given a plan of the city^ akd men- 
dons its connedions with Daroliponie. — Bui m author, not 
BVBW Rkthard, h4Ls fi^gejled thai Thetford was L'ianos, altho' 
its Certainty ieenis to be here fo plainly &ewn^ as to place its 
truth beyond any ones ability to difpute it, with any proba- 
bility of fuccdi* 



. DURALIPONTE, M. P. Humingdtn. 

Dmr in this name implies waiter : A an afcent or hilL 
cliaiiges io Au and Al} PotUe, from the Gaelic word Ponf^ 
implies not a bridge, as antiquaries have faid, but a poinU 
^ beaid, andilerea camp: Accordingly the old fortrefs is 
fouild in ituntingdon > and noi in its camp bottom or vac* 
LKT« heretofore called Gormancefter and Gumicei^er (for per* 
haps Cumictfier), but now Godmanchefter* . 

HuuUngdih was by the Saxons written tiuniendune and 
HurUandmui aaditscainp in 656 w^^ cuMe^ Hunt eniuTU tart e. 
*' Huniandunet aootrding io Henry its Archdeacon, implies, ths 
HusrTBE*s Mount; f^'^f offing* he fays, all the netgbhiiring 
iovnu, h^ih in pUafa«tnefs offituation, heauiy qfhtiiidings, near- 
irsss OF tmeFbvs, and plenty of game and fish.'* — This 
town bears a hunter in its arms; and the device is not only 
•aoconunodatbd to the archdeacon's tranflation, but denotes that 
^ur &eral48 conoeived that the county and town were of old a 
ffcnowBed territory for the <!ha(e«-*Bot Huntingdoo fbnda 
sot alone wiib a goodjiory ; for every large town' produces do* 
cumentsof iti celebrity^ to keep Huntingdon in counte* 
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la Duraiiponte, Df^r was 'water : In Huntandune ; Vn,trM»' 
nation of An, is alfo water, afpirated it becomes HuUi la 
Duraiiponte the word Al may mean as above, or imply a 
bank or clififc, or be a change of Or, border land, to 01 zni 
Al^* Tan is alfo the land, or the border land -, Dune is heal 
or camp, and anfwers to Pont in the old name. Huniandane 
then, which has many remains, and an. old camp, was* from 
difbmce, from naihe, and from remains, the ftation oi Dura* 
lifonte. — ^From this laft appellation may be traced the impottt 
of the nations Poniibus, Ad Pontim, and Trifontio, 

DURNOMAGO, M. P. Chejien$n on tie Nen. 

' Dum in this word^ like Dum in Dumovaria, was originally 
Dureni which from Dur, water, £», land, ivA M^gK & 
plain, means the water border plain or camp.. Many authors 
cdXlthx^ Caftor-f tho* it is plainly, from its chief feature,^ on 
a plain, ChiJUrton. On the other iide of the Nen was iyur<h> 
brivis } which from Dur, water, and Brius, an hill, itnplies 
the water hill, and anfwers to the features of Cqfior : But 
from not underilandtng thefe terms, fome antiquaries plac6 
Cbefierton here. The Saxons trahflated Durohrtvh imper* 
fe€liy by Cajtdr \ as they did Dureno-Mago as dcfedively by 
Cbe/ierton, ' The features of Chefterton and Cal^or, however^ 
anfwer fo well to their old names, that we need not doubt 
their Situations. 

. We leA our authors on an hill, which they mitfdok for t 
plain. Mr. Reynolds is now at Lynn. Like travelling anti« 
quarics, in this journey, he hath milTed his way; and I mutt 
haften to finilh this Iter to avoid a like fate in the next un** 
certain ilage. 



* The change of AtoL\n the endings of words was not aneonunon. 
The word Har is hill, In Harrow a larf^e bill of Middlesex : Aitd this 
cbang^es to /fa/, in Haldon, 8 hill in Deyon. y . • ,»;. . 
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ISENNIS, CORISENNIS or CAUSENNIS, M.P. 25. 

Ancajlerm 

Thefe names feem to convey very different meanings : But 
h may imply water^ as in the word iiland : In is land } and 
IJinms may imply the water land. 

Cbr may imply inclofed water, a fpringj or a ftream; b 
may be a diminutive, and En^ land ; and Cori/ennis, may nsean" 
the little ilream land. We have in Devon a fmaU flream» 
named Cory, and this is derived from Av, water, changed to* 
Ov^ Ou, and Or: The prefix is explained in effay 6th. 
• The road on which Caufenms (lands is called the Armin, in 
which name Arm means the army j and Err, land, implies in • 
this word the road. Armin therefore means the army road OT' 
military way. Dr. Stukeley and other antiquaries^ fuppofe 
this way was conftruded for foot paffengera only ; and this « 
name feems to fupport fuch opinion, without our authors 
knowing it. I have (hewn that Cos is foot, and An, road or 
way ; and that Cofan is a Gaelic word for a footway, or a 
eaufeway.-— But it has been proved in Bennaventa, that words 
for lands and for roads, became names of inns and camps. In 
Cairfenms too, the word En is tlfed for camp $ and the ncme' 
Co/ennis or Caufennis may from hence mean the road camp. But 
the word Cqffe is ftream, and Gats is faid to be the fame, fa 
that Caufennis or Gaufehnis may otherwife imply the^^tf^ 
camp, 

IsjBHV 1 8 then from the above may mean tbe water camp. 
. CoBisjBNNis -------- ibc^litilewaier camf, 

: Causennis or Gausbnnis, - • " the road camp, or ih$^ 
Jiream camp. 

And as An, in Ancaster, means water or road. This name 
alfo may imply the water or road camp, and the place of this 
old ftation ttrould feem to be at Ancafter. 

But . the lead numerals in Richard and Antonine's Iters, 
from liinnis to Lindum, are 20 miles, ^hilil the diflance be* 
tween Ancafier and Lincoln is only 18: I cannot, therefore, 
ipeak with full certainty of this ftation, tho* there appears uo 
town befideSf which has remains and name, to which we4:8n> 
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give a preference^ or which is fo recoacileable even in diA- 
tahc^s. — Add to this^ thai the coins and antiqdi^es found in 
Aneafier and its vicinity are very numerous. 

UNDO, M. P. 20. Lined ffh i8. 

iVeAeQ<:hanges toilf* Richard writes FirtJbnum, f^nimis. 
l*be Greeks and other people changfed JUto N for the fa&e of 
found ; btit generally thfe roots of words where theft changes 
Ukt place in old names ^ are fynonymous. lii Lhuyd's Aithaft« 
fllogia niany examples mdy be feen ; and from thence, and 
what is herd ilatt$d» I conclude, (as Mr. Baxter has already 
bftfoftf me), that LiiiDtJM may be written Iau'dj^ix, (or Lnuhki 
M by Ptolemy >) and as lAn h lake^ and Duk an head, faUl, or 
fiimpi thift place will ni^n the lake head, lake hill, or lakfr 
i)glB^p..«.]3iitasthi8wbhi is Wfitteti'in th6 ablative LbtJd^' 
its nomtnattve may have been Lihdus, as wdl aa landuk yuhd 
at Dm is Gaelic for fort or camp, fo Dim miifl have tneaut 
thoiame* 

It hath "been faid thai this town was named Idndtft or 
Uidis I The root ef Dk may come (a!s nkiy that alfo diDusif 
from Ais^ a& hill or fort : But as the pronunciatjoo of £/was 
generally in earl^ times lUce lor Y, Linius was, indq)en« 
teitV of tM> i^^obt» pfononnc^ lAndys or Undis, *« 

Tte B^tttih Bdtaib of thia town, lAhcmi or lAndcoH, aigreet 
alio with Llndum. Lan in this is alfo lake, and Coit is h^ad. 
' I will now coraj^ive thtt more niodern names of Lincolfi 
vMtk its anciekit oiies.— Tho name given by-Bedft WM lAnio" 
etSnm CwHat^ by Alfred of Beverley, IMdff odeneceafielr ; 
by Florence of Worcefter, Lindlcolina and Lindecoiindi by 
Wittiam df MalmelbuTy, LindocoUn ; and by the Saxom Chio« 
viA^LanoeUa, LaieoHan, lAiidtyhre, 6rc. From ita annals r> 
will endeavour to remove the vulgar opinion ^/nf^^fMrrj* 
thai CoAf, inUn^hii isdeilv^d from the Latin word Cohmh } 
beeaufe this town w^B a Roman c<^ny« ' '^ 

, 'l^- Usaxk Lm ia UniVetfally und'eriftood to mean hk6 : Ceht 
corner :&om 6oif an^headv atid/irorjC^, landf and' th^ Me* 
bnuOand cfeibribes fo exk^ly the fite of thiis famons old fta^' 



iiofit and agrees foinrdlD^ith its old name, that iinste b m 
good renfon to fuppofc it to Lave beea derhned fiooi aoy etlMir 
ibnree* Lincoln then is a oontradton of lanaikn, ocLmMn^ 
nvbicb word is varied fometimes a trifle in the ^bote Baims $ 
bot tbeCe are fo little varied, that its deibent may lie traced 
by the eye in every one of them.-^-Xim&ai lay on the Armin» 
and boafts of great remains ; from which, and its ntmes^ it 
mud be foand in Lincoln^ 



RICHARD, ITER. IV. 

A Undo ad Vallum ufque fie : 



Richard, /tflr. 4- 



Argoltco 



14 



Dano 20 

Ibi intias Maxtmani 

Legotio V6 

Rbufjco Miinictp. 1^1 
olifQColoniaSrxu/^' 

Ifurto ; 16 

Caiceradoni 24 

A4Ti<am 10\ 

Vinovio W/ 

Epiaco ., 18 

Ad Marum . . . . ^. • 9 
Trans miiram iotras 
Vai.cntia.ai. 
AlaunaAmpe .•..* 25 

TuedaFhimlne ••«. 30 
AdVallttn 



Antonxntf lttr»S* 



kjm, >24, 14 

* • a • » ^ 



Segeloeom 

Agelocuni] 

Iter. 8 
Danum .'...• 21 



Legolium • 27>l6 

Ebaracam 21 

Ifurtum .••••.• 1^17 

Iter. 1ft ia»trted» 
Vinimttm •••••••• 28 



JLincoZn to tke tralU 



Littleborottgh ••• 14 
Doacafter .•••••• 21 

m 

Caftlefbid lO 

York 21 

Aldbofough «•••••• 17 

Catterick ••• 24 

rTotheTecf •• U 
iBfnchcfter .... le^ 
Sbcfaefter •••••«. )0 
To the Wall .... 9 



Brinkbum On thel ^ 
Coquet ..••«««. /^ 
Banks of f h&Tweed J5 
To tbe Wall 



This Iter, from Lincoln by the Eaflem Armin-flreet, at 
five miles went to the left, ran flraight to the Trent, an4 
pafled oppofite Littleborough. The Roman road is traceable 
to Aufterfield and Doncaller ; where running into the Wefiern 
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lArmin^ftFeet it pafTes Cafileford, Aberford> and Tadcafier to 
York. From York coafts the left of tbeOufe> crofTes at 
A}dboroagb» rtms into the Weftem Armin-ilreet $ paflei tbii 
Ei^re, and rans to Catterick, and crofles the Tees near Pier*t 
Bridge; runs by the BoyaFOak, Andrew Ankland^ and 
Bifliop's Park toBinobefter : Fords the Were and goes with the 
W^uig*ftreet.to£bcheftei!; aiidover the Tjme to the Wall. 
Thence it runs on the DeviFs Caufeway, to Brinkbum on the 
Coquet, to the Tweed, and to the Wall cf Antonine. 



ARGOLICO. M- P. 14. 



Littleborougk 14. 



Argolico means the little head border, from Ar, border ; Col 
or Gol, an head; and /^, a diminutive. It was tranilated 
Uuieboraugb 5 and was alfo called Agdocuth and Segelocum, 
which "from Aigbe, an hill \ El, a diminutive -, and Oc, hor- 
ded, would mean as before. Dr. Stukeley derives this from 
^* Agel Aucr •' From A^tusl^ which he fuppofes the ctymo^ 
logy, and in this antiquaries acquiefc^ \ tho* it neither de- 
fcribes the Situation, nor explains th« name. LittUlorough is 
but a lame tranflatxon. 

North of Lincoln, fays Dr. Stukeley, a branch runs from 
the Ermin-ftreet to the left into Yorkfhire. He purfued this, 
by Strctton, Gate Burton, and the Ferry of the Trent to Lit- 
tleborough, or Agelocum, now a fmall village three miles' 
from Gainiborough, and on the water*s edge. It feemsto 
have been, environed with a fquare ditch, and the w^ter to 
have run quite round it. The Trent hath wafhed away part 
of the eailern fide of the old town, and foundations appear on 
its banks. Coins, altars, and other remains have been found ;. 
^nd fwine pennies are taken up in plowing and digging, and . 
ixt fo called, it is fuppofed, from the fwine fometimes.root'-' 
ing them up. We have many feltlements bearing the names 
of Swtn and Swine, as Swincombe, Swinbridge, Swine, 
Swindon, Swinefleet, Swinehead, Swinefide, Swinton, Swin-^ 
ford, &c. — ^And altbo* thefe muft have all come from the 
fame origin, I feel no inclination to rob the fwine of the ho- [ 
nor above conferred upon them. 
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DANO, M. P. 20. Doncafier 21. . 

Danum is a place which has not been doubted, and at Don-' 
cafter has lately been found an altar^ dedicated to the Deae 
Matres. Ldand defcribes the place, and Hates that the dykes 
and walls were to be feen in his time. The fyllable uni^ here 
border, denotes alfo camp, in many old names. 



LEGOTIO, LEGOLIO, or LAGACIO, M.P.. 16. 

Caftleford 16. 

Stood at Caftlefocd, near the union of the CaMer, i^d. 
Aire. Camden ftates that great quantities of Roman coins, 
called by the vulgar Sarafir^s Heads, are dug up near the 
churcb> in a place called Beanfield. I am unable to ipc^k of 
thefe coins, of Beanfield, and of the flation itfelf, as anti- 
quaries have hot acquainted me with the features of the place ; 
but it is iaid to have marks of the Romans, and exa6tly to 
agribe with the diltances. 

. EBURACO, M.P. 21. York%u t 

Eburacum is derived by Camden from the Ur$i and is the . 
only appropriate fart of an etymon given in the whole Itinerary 
by our antiquaries ; and even in this,* no attempt has been 
made to afcertain the import of the whole appellation. ., 

This city was named by the Britons Caer EJfroc, by thp^ 
Saxons Emor^wc^ by Nennius Caer^EbrauCj the Britiih hif* 
tory derives the name from the firft founder King Ebracus. 
" Eat with fi:rt)miflion, fays Camden, to bettdr judgments, 
my opinion is, that the word Eboracum comes from the river 
Ure, implying its Situation upon that river. Thus the £^»r- 
mnces, in France, were feated upon the river Ure, near 
Eureaux, in Normandy. The Eburanes, in the Netherlands,; 
near the river Ourt, in the diocefe of Leige, &c.** Camden! 
has here judged rightly. The Romans often wrote Vioi^tfi 
The river is the Qufi, wbich ip.oarliqie chflAgci ks name at 
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Aldwark Ferry ^^ where the Ovfehum joins it ; bnt it Is plain 
that in the time of the Romans this ffaream was even at York 
called £fMT. 

Whetbec Buar or ISior means the dream^ or the great ftreain» 
1 leave to^ the reader.* The ending Ac in Eborac, is Oc m 
mfrc^i Auc in Ehrami Fie in tlie £ure of France, on which* 
the Eburthvic'ii were feated ;. and JVic ip Evorwc. From> 
theCb it is plain that Ic is varied to Ac, Auc, Oc, Vic, and 
Wic : Bat each of thefe was evidently nfed for border land, 
jnarflit teiritor3rr or diiirids and Kbarac meant the Ute, or 
water diftrift or ftttlement. To conclude, Eu in Euorac was 
pronounced Y, and the ^ in ^ was dropped ; hence Eborac 
orA«nirbccame I^^and York. 



VSOtaOf M.P. 1 6. Jb&9r9ugh 17. 

^rzifiK'i& called $!i3^As/tfi0f, and means the water border, 
It.haSibeen fuppofedthe capital of the Srigantes^ but 1 («&. 
no DBaf6n from the name only, to think that this opinioa ha& 
any foundation. It isfaid to contain a part of the river Ure 
in its nami;, and from this too I muft diflent : For Vr in this 
name masa% border. The Saxona mlftoek lip ^ Aouitk this 
inftante; andinftead of rendering the ^ft fyllable waief^ 
tbey rendered it AJd or Old. The remains are here confider* 
able,, and coins are often found. Pavementar too are men- 
tioned 3 and its whole circuit was two miles. Not knowing 
that we are indexed to the features of a place for its name, 
wttiqQaries Jiave omitted to give them. 

C^TAMCXONI, M.P. 74. Catmck 94^ 

T}te Saxons. changed Catarac to CatertCx which from Cad 
or Ci2^j^ an hill orhead^ Er, border, and Ic, a diminutive, 
means the little border hill or. head.. CdtaraBon was. the little 
bocder head fettlement. The camp is fald to have been at 
Tikn&u»ugf>t near Caterick, which Hands on 10 acres of the. 
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plaiivtopof abe^: Mjaoy. Romafet cfA^s ZBd'tfitmin^ h>¥P; 
been, foi^nd at this j^MfC^ Tarns was t^e oljd fpelling of Tboro^ 
whipb tnay^ be fuppofed ancit^tlyTi^etiy asJDfir^M^waaoC 
Jpjint Qt Jfume, in DurzK>varia or Porcheft^x or as ^ im 
SiktfrloB, written bj the Saxons Frs, in $nii^<tQne. 3^ meazU 
the head, and £ff or M i^. a dimimitivjsi ^offouigi: i^. c^mBk 
aoid Thomhraugh, the Httle hfadqamp*. Mn C9d^> i^ \^> 
Arch«ologia» iu^p^esr Tk^r7Uf0'p»gb the fiction .; JB^rgkti^ 
miniy ioiAith limits oftbe^ci^ fmoi the village t9 ik^, bridgei. 

AD TISAM, M. P; 10. To the Tees, PiersbnJge, 12. 

To the Tees. This ftation has great remains^ and is de- 
fcribed in the Archaeologia, vol. 9th« '^ It is litaated on the 
north fide of, the Tee$j in the direg^ road tq VinQvinnu** 



VINOVIO* M. Pv 12. mncheflet IQ- 

This town has been midaken in its etymology in- th^ Ar-. 
chslogia, and fuppofed to be derived from its ^vnes^ which t 
fear never grew there. I wi(h I could agree with our ety- 
moJlq^iilaj Infi in origins^ ^ names wt q^m,d^er$^iQM$^ilf 
tBKsx i and this bein^» unlike chance, never runs after us- 
Kkis.vaciedsto Bhi in thfijnmrnaniev Ph k btU^ and:.(?Ef, 
a variation of Av, is water -,. and thit place Ika ont ap . UHil 
on the border of the river Were. A variety of Roman re' 
mains are found here. 



EPIACO, M.P. 1 8. 



Ehchefier l8 or 19, 



Bfiaeum may be derived from -<^v, water, varied to £<v, 
£^9 and £J^; or from A, an hill or head, changed to Au, Av, 
%» ^». arr%. 7b^i2^ch^9^^ wii( bf tr?QA4 in Athi8iif>naiii«6. 
Ac means border land, mound, or bank, and with its next* 
fyllable anfwers to Chefter or camp. Epiacum may therefore 
be Eicbejter. This town was a eonfiderable ftation : It lies 
on the border of the Derwent, and is mentioned by Riqhard 
in the introduftion, and Vindomorum not noticed : But this 
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and the following Iter prove Epiacutn and Vindomomm fy- 
notijmoas names, and to be the fame place. This fiation has 
coniiderable remains, and has been fuppofed to be at Chefter- 
, le-Hreet. But this lafi place feems not to anfwer to diftance 
and fituation, and muft have been an obfcure town j whilft 
£piacum from Richard was not . My Newcaftle friends may 
not accord with me in this deciiion '; liat the features of £b- 
chefter, its diftance from other ftatiohs, and the fize of its* 
c&mp, compared with Richard's account of it, demand that! 
ihould not carry the ftation, where antiquaries have without 
confideration placed it^ at Chefler-le-ftreet. 



AD MURUM, M. P. 9. 



To tie PFali 9. 



Is faid to be at Halton Chefter on the Wall, I know not on 
what ground it is fo placed : for no place on the wall is fup- 
pofed by Horiley to be a fiation in Antoninus ^ and here it is 
only faid to be nine miles to the Wall> without mentiomng ary 
town orfiatwu. 



ALAUNA AMNE * M. R 25. Brlnkburn, 25. ' 

This ftation is at Brinkbam on the Coquet. It is defcribed 
io t&cf 7tb volume of the Archaeologia. 



TUEDA FLUMINE, M. P. 30. Banhs^fthe Tweed. 



AD VALLUM, 



To the fFalL 



• Alftiina Amne and Toeda Flttmioe are rhetorieal Aourisbet; and 
Uk« GalUa Cdtiou 
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BICHARD, ITER. V. 

A LitniU Praiuriam ufque JU :<— 



> 



Rtchardf Iter, 5, 



Curia ...*. 29 

AdFines 22 

Bremenio .••.•••.. 30 
Corftoplio ...•••.. 20 

Vmdomom .'• 9 

Vindovio ^9 

Catera€loni 22 

Eburaco •••• 40 

Dervencione ....•• 7 

Delgovicia ....••.. I3 

Pxseturio 25 



AnUndne, Iter. !• 



Bremeniufn 

Corftopilum ••,..<'. 20 

Vindomoram 9 

Vinoviam ....•.••• 19 
Catteraftonem .... -22 

ll'urium 24 

iLburacam . . I3, 18, I4 
Derventionem ....• 7 

Delgoviiiam ...... I3 

Prsetortam ••••••.. 25 



i— 

Sites of Smtumsp 
to Spttm-Head, 



Currie on Gore\rtrt 

• Water /^ 

/Vt Eldon Hills .. 22 

Roechefter 30 

Corbridge • 25 

Ebchefter 9 

Binchefter ig 

Caterick 22 

York 40 

Stanford Bridge . . 7 
Thorn in the Street I3 
Ravenfburgh 01 1 
Pabrington ...j 



This Iter from Carrie pafles to Roechefte^ Corbridge, Bin* 
chcttei, Caterickj and York, thence runs to Stamford on the 
Derwent^ to Londes-Borougb, and to Spurn Head. 



CURU, M. P. 29. 
This means the corner or end land* 



Currie 29. 



AD FINES, M. P. 22. At thi Eldon Hills 22. 

Perhaps to the heads or headlands. 



BREMENIO, ,M. P. 30. Roechefter 30. 

Bremenium is (itaated on the brow of a Heep rifing hill : It 
h^s been efieemed the Pronged ftation in Northumberland, 
and is defended by a wall feven feet thick, befides outworks. 
Its remains are confiderable : An infcription was difcovered 
here with the word Brbmbn upon it. Bie or Roecbejkr now 
flands then upon the fite of the old city. 



m 

Brinumumvru derired by Mr. Wbitaker from Bre and 
Masn, which he rendered the bigb ftone. Mr. Reynolds acr 
quiefces in this Ugbjlaus etjrttio^ bcoaofe beaarried this iia- 
lion to Newcaftle* which i§, he informs us, on a rocky hill * 
Bat '' tbe bigbjhmi* would better ftdt an obeh^ as an etymon 
than ft wnp* Brt then is Ml, ftnd Men n from En, land. 
Bre aadSft wotdd form a wtsak word^ and the prefim M was 
taken by the andents to redify this. 

The word Bie oon^es from Atghej an InilU with R prefixiad* 
Tt may mean an hill or ridge. So tbsit Bremen is the hill 
land or camp^} ami t&icb^^ tb« btU amp. TI^Cc are tbero* 
foffi fynonymom terms, and con^rm the geaeraUy fuppofed 
oi^ioa thail Riedwfkr was Bremimam, 



CORSTOPILIO, M.?. «o. 



Cortndg€ a5« 



The word Car i|» changed to CV in Ccilcefier, an old name of 
this placOj which means tbe corner or head camp. Antiqua- 
ries li^ve given ercry thin|r 4QQcerf|ii;ig tbi» pUco esw^t its 
features ^f Qatur«, from wbich ^loafif we often can cqimA 
errors. We are however thankful fov wb^t tbejr hav^i by 
chance given «s» 



VINDOMORA, M.R 9. 



Ebchefter 9. 



FromJSni, an hill or bead« a»d Mor, border, was alfa 
Efiaewn, or the head land of hill camp, and is now Ebebe/ier, 
which iaif^ies the fame, tho* feme writers fuppofb it to be 
derived from Ebba of the rio^ bo^^.^ {foHbi»^JliMt&. I 
have before mentioned this flatioxi. 



VINDOVIO, M. P. 19. 
in lall Iter^ 



Binchejier 19. 



CAtSRACTONI, MP. 22. 

Mentioned in laft. 



Ca/erick ai* 



J 



as 



EBOfiACO, M. P. 40. 
Mentioned before. 






PERVENTIONE. M. P. 7; 
On the Ddrwent. 



Sutnford Bridie 7. 



DELGOVICIA, M- P. 13. Thome in the Street ij. 

" From York to Flamboroogb Head a Roman road may 
(till be traced/* fay our antiquaries : And on this road they 
fettle Ddgovida ; and near Flamborongh Head Praiurium, 
Here then reader are Nations fixed^ not from books, nor by 
Bookworms, But by men who have a^ually explored ibem. I wifli / 
you my trareliing antiquarian friend a good journey to Flam* 
borough Head. 

Of all the paths which we have yet attended, not one ta 
more remarkable than the prefent. The Saxons knew the 
old road better $ and finding Deig to imply a thorn^ and fup- 
pofing yicto he ftreet^ they rendered Delgoviaa, Thobn 
IN THB Stkbst ! At Thorn in the Street then, or nigh at 
ha«b is oar fird: ftatioa from Slamfcfrd Bridge ^ and we are 
iofiiBtely tiW^ to. our blbodeif ng anceftors for their intw* 
pretadoii. This fingie mfinnce. ihews the n^oeffity of attend* 
ing more immediately to the import of old naraes> dnd w 
thcar tnmflatlons: Fcm: nsbher thortis aor thili^es gave appeU 
ItfddQS aneientfy to^ee^: And' akho* the Horn hiem, per* 
fedly points oat tk& traek dP the road^ it will be fbmid, that 
this is another Saxon- blcHider, in addition to many others 
which this people have amtifed as with. But to Tetorni we^ 
have various idle flories in the hi!llory of Delgovicia : Of 'm 
being a place fbr idols, Src. we have long acoouat^, very Urtle 
to be depended upon. 

The word Deh from lUie, means an inundation, fbn, ^or 
marlh. To form a fiiiMiger A>atid with another fyilable, k- 
bere Hkts a <?> as it does in Deigin Bsfi in Sootiand, aiki in ' 
Delgill in Yorkihire. The word Fie, as at York, meant bor-* 

g2 
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der land } and the whole word, the inundation or marfh 
border land. In this part of Yorkftiire there was an immenfe 
morafs^ on the border of which this ilation lay.* A drain was 
cut not many years iince ; and it is reported to have funk the 
furface of a vaft track, many feet below its former level. 
Londe/horough, in this dillrift, may alfo be derived frdm Lon, 
a mar(h. At this place have been found Roman remains. 

From the above it appears that Street does not always in 
old names mean a road 3 and was, fometimes at leaft, wrongly 
applied by the Saxons. In this -cafe the word means border. 
I fear that we have many Saxon tranflations of names like 
Tborn in the Street I and that nothing but a comparifon of 
oid names will corred their blunders. When I fay this I 
mean not to compare the Saxons with the etymologies of our 
day. The comparifon will not apply. The Saxons often 
corredly knew the terms which they tranilated. Our prefent 
tranflators have not given fuch terms the attention which our 
ancoftors bedowed upon them. 

>RiETURIO, M.P. 25. 

Said to be Ravenjburgh or Patrington 
at Spurn Head. 

This ftation will fcarcely be a bone for future contention^— 
here my reader muft jqiii me from Flamborough Head. This 
journey ran on the Roman way from Eboracum,. by Stamford' 
Bridge^ and by Londelborougb to Spurn Head. At Londef^ 
borough the Roman roeda from Spurn Head« and that from- 
Lincoln by Brugh, met. Pr^etorium the fame as Ptahtarium, 
was not Bn^s^i^ on the Humber, as authors have aflerted, but; 
fomeilation ne^r Spurn Head. * The diftnncos in both Iters, 
where thefe terms are mentioned, from York, fi> very nearfy 
agreeing, I might fay when examined, fo exadly agreeing* 
prove this* Thefe words alfo, from Pre or Bre, an head or 
promontory, and Or or Ar, border or point, mean nothing 
but the headland point, and 0iew that Richard's commenta* 
tors have greatly oiiflaken their author. , 

* As a place in this morass is named Seaton ; Go, io De^ifvitia^ 
may mean f^a. 
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RICHARD, ITER. VI. 

I 

/ 

Ab Eiaraco jpevam ufquejic : 



Richatd, Iter, 6. 



Calcaria 9 

Camboduno ...... 2^2 

Mancunio IS 

Fioibus Maximae Si\ . 

- Flavia / ^ 

Condate 18 

Beva IS 



^ntoninef her, 2. 



Calcarim 9 

Cambod'ttnum . . 30, 20 
(^amuci^m .... S{3, 18 

« 

Condate 18 

Devani Leg. XX. In^ 

Via j^ 



Sites of Stations, 
From York to Ciiejier. 



Tadcafter 9 

Slack : 3^ 

Manchefier 23^ 

» 

StrelfordonMerfey 5' 
Kinderton 28 



I refer the reader to Mr. Wkitak(3r*s Manche(ler> an4 to 
Watfon's HalifaXj for the line of this Iter^ which is too long 
for iofertioQ in this work. 



CALCARIA, M. P. 9- 



Tadcajler 9. 



'' Calcaria is fuppofed bj authors to come fromi£^ Hme-Jtone 
in this neighbourhood. Thofe employed in burning jthis. 
ftone> are, it is faid by cpnunentators, in the Theodofian code 
called Calcarienfes. Bede calls it Calcafier, and by the town . 
is ao bill^ called Kelchat^ which ftill retains fomething of the 
old name.** But this is all fancy, and we might as well com* 
pare a crab to a kraken as a lime-itone to a hill. Cal or Kel , 
is bead or bill $ ai)d Car or Casr meant the enclofed border 
or camp. Tad, Tat, or Tet is alfo head, as in Thetford, and . 
Cqfter the camp. This place has great remains, and> accord* 
ing to Leland, '' feemeth by the plot to be a right ibtely ^ 
thinj^;* ' 



I I 



CAMBODUNO, MP. 22. 



Slack 35. 



We have here another ftation which for want of knowhig 
tl^e imports Qf q14 namc9# has caufed much uncertainty. 



o3 



I I 



ThiswaSiperhapiy asWatfonfuppofed^ namei Camdia, anid 
lay under the end of an hill. Mr. Whitaker plaicing this 
camp at the oonflaeDCC of two rivulets near ^e fiation, fays 
that Camtdus was the Britifli denomination for Mars> and 
Ihtnum was town ; and that Gambodonum fpecifically im* 
ported the liortreft oa the Yearns. Mr. Watiba derived k 
from Cam, crooked or beading^ and Dun, an hill, placing 
hereby the adjedive before the fubfiantive« which in Celtic 
names comes after, ** He calls it the hill under the end ot 
winding or turning.** But Cam may be derived from Cam, a 
ftreain, or frcmi Can, an hill 3 and as words for heights, are 
Often applied to depths, fo Can, changed to Cav, Cam, or 
Cum, means an boUow ; Dun implies a camp. Slofi alio 
comes from Sloe, an hollow : So that thefe names are fyno* 
n3rmous ones, of the fame language, and peculiarly fix t|iia 
ftation, dio* the numerals do not. Here alib are gre«t 
remnns. « 



MANCUNIO, M. P. 1 8. Manekejhr t$. 

'Hit. Baxter and Mr. Whitaker derive this name from Man, 
at place, and Cenum, tents : But the word Man means ndt 
fimply a place, for this particularifes no feature of the fettle* 
ment. ^ In the language to which we have invariably referred 
for the explanation of names, Man noieans not a pl^, nor 
does Cemon imply tents,*' as I have ob&rved in xay former 
work^ Man may however be rendered as in Mandu/edum^ 
and Cuh, from JS/i varied to An or Un, land, with the prefix 
C, may mean, and is here ufed for, inclofed land or camp^^ 
and the hill camp feems to be the import of Maiicuoium, ag 
well as Maachefter. It was called Manigceajler by the Saxons, 
which meant the little Jiill camp, or the border hill camp. 



I7NIBUS MAXIMA and FLAVIN M.P. 5* 

Smif^rd 4n Atetjey 5. 
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CQNDAIX M. P. i8- Klnderitn 28, 

CoH \t CoWfno is tUd td impTy Caer k Caer tfen ; and Ci^^ 
ior Ca;/^/, in Oondaie, will imply the faiD^> ^d comb from On^^ 
dQ lafledioh of En, latid» which, with the prefix G, will 
imply inclofed land 6r camp. ¥he Word Ate comes from Ad, 
^'j^x. Varied to At or ^/^; Condate ^refore m<ians the 
?w^atcr camp. 

BaSey^ in htsDidion2iry, dtrivt'^ ttarbmugi, iHklAce&cr*^ 
Ibire^ froaH Ha^er, the Dutch for oats, and Burgb, ^ton; 
ftotti thfs place prodndag d plenty of oats. 

At Condaie, the plac^ of the old camp, is called ttdthor 
Fuld. Mr. Whitaker fuppofes tfaat this meant the are^ of the 
liitUtlry ltation> in which lie was undoubtedly right ; hiit 
what was lof moft cosifeqa6iiGe> the meaning ^ Habboh, ^e 
Isas ottiilted. 

£a«f^ fay&i that k Pour is an lidet ofibefea, wkefe dilps 
f&ay fide fecare. 

jfbibnfinj that a FoIit Is aa harbor or fafe ftatioKi of ihips. 

Baiiej^t ^at A HaIibor comes from liereherga, Saxon of 
Here, and Bergen, teutonic to hide, a llation for (hipping, 6cc. 

Jdhnfin, tbat a Harbor is a pojri or haven ibr Shipping. 

Sl^^ iays ttioch mote on Harbor, kut iH>thij3g to the 
jptttpoie. 

Benoe theft a port h dn harhct, aft iidet, or ftation for fiiips | 
And a harlor is a fctt a^d jdtatioii fer ftips, fod befidc^ to hide* 
^s 18 all we are informed. 

The word Psrt is in the BritiA Bor^. Mr. Lhnyd fays^ 
" A bavea is in tke Caroifli Porb and Pitt;* Wt alio write 
Yovibhuf for FoRTsiead; fotJock forf^urlockj and For- 
fbejier for VouTcbeJen And bemltm IW jMId P^ teean the 
fame in the compofition of thefe names. Bat in the di 
Gaelic alphabet there was anciratly so P, fvA this letter i^ 
mly reckoned B fbft. Hence Por wi\l dian^ to Bor-f an4 
Sor will mean in Harbor the fanbe as Poti^ 

The word Amb or Av, varied to Au and -<fr, and afpiratedl 
with the prefix H, becomes Hafy and means the water or 
/ea } and hence Harbor is the water qxfea port, a^ sni verfall/ 

04 
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tmderftood : But Pari In the Gaelic n^e^ns Qot only a port» 
an harbor, a bank, a houfe> a garrifon, and the area of a 
place^ but alfo a/art j and therefore Harbor may alfo inaply 
^£^ water fort or camp. 

The reader muft find the Oats in Harhorough^ which I 
ihonid riender the water camp or fortrefs. 

By thus analyiipg .words, the imports pf many hundreds of 
names may be difcoveredj which are at prefent unknown, or 
partially UQflerftood. I have entered into the inveftigation of 
ft)ch only as refer to the features of mature, and which are 
conneded with my ful^jed : But I have in this work t%r 
plained all the terms which I have ufed, an4 which are not 
^ ponimonly underftopd. 

From the above it appearjs that Condai^ is rightly placed 
^nd rendered the water catnf, fCinderton mfsans the camp 
border land. Condate has been fappofed to mean a conflu* 
ence of rivers. Mr. Reynolds has in confequence carried this 
ftation to Middlewich. He erred in Rerigonia, aqd he n^r 
ceflarily, carried his errors forward. • Mr. Whitaker derives 
this word from Conda and Te, whicl^ he renders the principal 
city ; and bence it was, he alTerts, the capital of Weft Ch<H 
Aire. So little has been knowii of \vords, and fo much hif- 
tory has been written upon terms not comprehended ! Qmdate 
and Uricon it feems have fucceeded each other in power, and 
the battles for dominion are as gravely told as they might 
had we lived in thefe times, and been fpeftatofs of fuch eq • 
counters as here decided the day in our imaginatipps» 



DEVA, M. P. 

Already explained. 



Chejler. 
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BICHARD, ITER. VH. 



A Porta SifiunUhrum Mharacum tfquefich 



"•■■iiV 



Richard, her. 7. 



Rerlgonjo ^ 

A<1 Alpes Peoinos • • 8 

Alican.9 •^...•••.. ID 

Ifurio 18 

^boraco 16 



jtniamnutt Iter. 2, 



Ifuriom 

Eboracam .. I8frl7 



SiU$(ifStaiUnu^ 
From, PreekUton to York, 



Ribchefter 13 

Barrens in BfoogbtM 93 

llkky 16 

Aldbofoogh 18 

Ydrk • 17 



This Iter ran from Freckl^on on the mouth of the Ribble 
to Ribchefter, Broughton, Ilklejr^ Aldboroagh, and York. 
The numerals above are fuppofed chiefly to be incorrefiL 

Fkjbckletok^ little head land. See the Wrekin. 



RERIGONIA, M, P. 23. 

i^TC2L^y explained^ 



Ribckefier 13. 



AD ALPES PENINOS, M.P, 8. 

Burrens in Broughton 23. 

The word Alpes 1$ faid to come from Albion^ the fbn of 
Jfeptune, who wa$ killed by Hercules, in difputing his paf* 
iage over the mountains of Swit^i&erland. 

The origin of the word Apennme is whoUy unknown, fay 
the writers of the ancij^nt univerfal hiftory, tho* many gram* 
marians bav^ laboured hard to afcertain it. 

" Some think, fays the tranflator of Livy, that the Alfa 
were called Pennine, from Paeni, Carthagenians, who pafled 
fhefe mountains under Hannibal: But Livy derives . this 
name from a con fee rated place on their very top, which the 
IjAounuineers call Pmmnum*' 



M 

• 

It would fcarody leffen the efieem whicb fcholan fed for 
their claffical teachen, were learned men to give attention to 
the derivations of tbefe old aanm. To no exclufive exeinp* 
tionfrom error do I pretend; Imt having undertaken the 
taik of explanation, I muft proce!ed. 

The letter jl means hill or riing grerand : It is oft^ writ* 
ten and pronounced Ju^ as in Jubury. This &ldoDi changes 
to Jv, in hills, becaufe Jv was a term for water i but ji>vm* 
iini, one of the feven hills of Rome, I fhould rather derive 
from Av, fuppofed hill> En^ a diminutive, and 71», from 
Tdin, land, than from AveiUinus Sylvius^ from whom this hill 
is commonly faid to derive it^ appellation. But Au and Av 
will caangc to Ai, as in the Aba^ a mountain oi Armenia i 
and this changes to Ap^ as in the AfiTmines : From Af the 
wwd Aif naturaUy flews* 

When a travdler has afeefidad Ae Ugh iahh land of the 
Alpiiffb^t he has before and arouod him what we geiie>^ 
tally have on hnjf ground 5 peaks ariiing from thence like our 
fliarp hills. Thefe are called Pbns> or headlands \ or Penins, 
er Utile headlands. The word Alpbs means the heights or hills. 
Authors call fame of thefe As.pa8 PenjA, i. e.. th^ehilb head 
lands : Others, Alpbs Pxvina, or the hUlsJbarp or little head 
tandsj'^Tht Apbhwives or Apbnikbs are the hills little head 
lands. The word Pmn comes from Pen, an head, and In, a 
diminutive. 

The word A&b or Alp has been fuppofed by writers to 
saean svhite\ and the Apxitives have been rendered the white 
Imfr.. The Alpes moft oonfequently mean thi mites f-^ 
Ooold tutors give ohildren more improper information than 
this, were they to attempt an explanation.? 

In Ukemanaer are IhePraaii tas, derived by all our topogra- 
fhical writers ftom. iy#a^« the daughter of Behyeius, or from 
a Greek word for fire $ and they aflTert, " That fix years after 
Jfaeob*s Arrival in Egypt, fame 1bifbetd§ fat fire to the woods 
ti thde hiUs ^•^'^^hat it melted their fllver mines i-^nd that 
the metal no down la rivatets !**-^ Authors have not informed 
us how tkefa rividats watt dif|K)fed of ) nor have mineralo-^ 
l^fis afcertained the mines which they formed: We.mtifl^ 



therefore^ fearch for thefe in oor fab}eft.«-*n^e vowels B, I, 
or Y were anciently changed for each other in old names; 
and thefe changes will te found in Lluqwl'a Archasolog^ 
The word En is land; and with Xhtt prefix P this becomes 
Pen, or head land : In like manner Au, changed to Ar, Er, 
Ir, or Yr, border or head, with die fane prsfit P« will mem 
the head, or head border. ThePrRsirBES then, as & means 
land, will imply tbehead, or the had tar4er lands.'^Bot in 
this expofition we have loft Pyrene, and the great fire, miffed 
the fii ver mines, a»d added not one htfhrieaJ, cJaJ^al, or mytbo* 
hgicaljoty to the coUeQm, far children, akea^ in band. 

Burreui is not a tranflation of H>e Pef&ne Alpes ; but as Bor 
is camp. Bur may be the ikm^ and Surrens may imply thtt 
camp lands. 



ALICANA, M. P. la 



Ilkley 16. 



From AI, an hill or height, Je, a dimtnntive, tmiAMg tt 
variation of En, land. B-icJ^, or UkJey, means the &me. 
Notwithftaflding then, that the diftances are incorreft in thia 
Iter, this ftation may not, I conceive be wrongly placed. 



ISURIO, M.P. 18* 
Before defcribed. 



jtldiofougi 18. 



EBURACO, M.P. x6. 
Mentioned before. 



York 17. 
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BICHABD, ITER. Vni. 

♦ 



Skhard, JUr. 8. 



Catanfioni 40 

Latarit • 16 

Vatans 16 

Bfocavonacis 18 

Voreda 18 

Lttgubalia !« 



AnUmuUf Iter. 2* 



CataraAoncm •. 41, 4(? 
Lavatrim, 16, 17i 12, 1 
21, Itcr.5» 18 ..../ 
Verterim, 14^ lirr«5» 13 
Brovonacim . . • • 13,20 

Voredam 13 

Lugavailum I4 



Sites •/ Stations* 
Prim York to Carlifte, 



Gaterlck 40 

Bowcf 20} 

Brough ..*•,••,• 14 

KirbyThore .... ij 

PluroptonWall .. I4 

Carlide H 



la Iter lOth inverted from Bfocayanacit to Lagubalia 22* 

In Antonine the fame. 

From York to Caterick the road of soother Iter has been 
traced. From thence to Carlifle it ran nearly it is faid with 
the prefdnt road. There are fome doubts about this line, 
and four V*t are fuppofed to be added by tranlcribers. I 
would advife thefe to be further examined : I fear> that like 
the tens in the third Iter, that they are the fives of our owq 
ftlfe account. 



CATERACTONI, M.P. 40. 



Caterick 4c. 



This camp lying near a catarad has been fuppofed to be 
derived from it, the word will mean in this cafe the catarad 
land; but I have given another explanation already. 



LATARIS or LAVARIS, M. P. 16. 

Said to be Bough or Bowes 20|. 

This fiation b fuppofed to have been mofUy on Chapel 
Hill : From thence to the Greta, on a gentle defcent was the 
Soman town. Ififcrfptions have beeu found here. Tl^a^ 
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Laimb, Lamby or Lav was ufed for fiream, we find (rasa 
Lasmbrig beiog a ford, ia which Beg or Big is road> and 
Laimb, Lamb, or Lav, is (beam. 

Not long fince an ancient aqaednd was difcoirered, which 
conveyed water from Le^er or Levy Pool to this flation> at 
two miles diilance. Some adjoining lands, according to Mr. 
Hutchinfon, are now called Lavqftree or Lqfirie, A flream 
runs on its north called the Lenarx The Greta on its fouth. / 
The words Latara or Lavara oome from Ad ox Av^ water^p' 
with L prefixed 3 Ar is border; and Lavara or Latara will 
mean the fireams borders. ^ £(i«;«f comes from ^i^, wateo 
varied to Ov^ Ou, and OWf with B prefixed j an^ means the 
head fireams, or the dreams head. This place is nearly 21 
miles from Catterick, which agrees with a nnmer^ of Anto- 
ninus, mentioned in the tranfiation of Bichard ; and it is 
exa&ly 14 miles from Verteris, which anfwers to another 
numeral in Antonine. Mr. Remolds* objedion then to the 
. diftances, is obviated by thefe numerals ; and he will be found 
to have miftaken the place of this and following fiations of 
this Iter. 



VATARIS or VERTERIS, i8. 



BrugA 14. 



At this place two fireams unite ; and the towns lands ad« 
joining lie on the borders. This land is alfo under the lofty 
hiUs of Stanmore. Bat or" Fat may imply a bill or watery 
bCit I fiiall here fuppofe it implies bill, as in other indances; 
^r is border, and Vatara: may imply the head or Hill borders, 
or the heads or hills borders. Vertera comes from Ver, and this 
from Bar, which may imply alfo head border, and Ter, land ; 
and Vertera may be the he^d border lands.— -Broa^^ is divided 
into Upper or Church Brough (and the flation is fuppofed to 
have been here), and Lower or Market Brough 3 and thefe 
lie at ibme diftance from each other. The firft of thefe has 
a.cafile and a tower, called Csefar*s Tower. The lands here 
lying under varipus heads or hills, and being parted by the 
ftrcams which unite in this pariih, take a plural noun to de- 
note their fituations. Brougb may mean a village, a Unm, a 



Uit» or psrlMps a amp^ and it aqt a tnmllatioii of tbe an- 
dent nanic^ bat the cfljSane^ from Bowes and Kirby Tborar, 
aie £iid to point out this to be Ae place, referred to bf tbis 
Iter. 

BROVONACIS, M. P. l8- Kiriy Tim 13. 

Frood Brm^cT Bra, an M]l; and as Ton is land, and Jr, 
border^ and Tonae, camp 3 (b here Fbn or Fon is 1and> and j4c, 
border, and nnac alfo camp : The word then implies the hill 
border lands, or the hill camp : It is now^ called the Burwent 
a Bftrrens-, Bar, in harbor, has been proved' to mean; in the 
oompofition of namei, fart or camp ; and Bur, wliich means 
Uteralty the head border, may hnply the fame. tFms or Eht- 
is lands.-^Air is ehnreh. By, village, and Tbair, land ; Kirfy 
Tbore thta^'^nhiekilyfir /Aif^^bry^— (fuppofed by antiquaries to- 
be derived from a temple, which they imagine to have for« 
iBerly flood here, dedicated to die God Tbor), means only the 
chnrdi village land; and Burwms the camp lands. The 
chnrch is at a di^nce from the ftation, which lies on- die* 
Trotttbec, where confiderable remains have been found. 



VOREDA, M.P. 18. A. i^ 



Phmfit^^ f^^tl 14^ 



TMa place is a pavaltBtagram of 6 chains by 5«--contaiBa 
about tJiree acres— and lies 300 yavda ftom die PiU^itt, wkicb 
rons on the weft. The ramparts are ftill very high, and tho^ 
diteh pretty perfbft : Four gateways are vifible in the midUr 
cf its (idea. There is a defeent on tbe weft of the eamp to 
the river, and great rains of a towo on the fides. The pre^ 
toriam is marked by Horfley. Tbe word Bmi^, pronooneod 
Btftr, and here written at prooomioed by the Welih, PHtr, 
is water; i^ is a dinunutive. Pekril is therefore the Hitb 
water. JBir, Ser, Bhr, and JSmt are alfo words foe water or 
fimng. This ftation i» criled by tiie Mooh of Btfvenna 
Btreda, whkh as Eda meaoa a head or ridge, may bo-ren* 
derod the fpring or water bead or rid^« Bmd or Berftk wos 



i 



I 

ciMiBged ta Perith, the old oaiae of Fmnih ; uA hence BinA 
and Peretb meant the fame« Bar in tUs aanw was changBd. 
to ^t it^ f^fdag iR4)idv means tbe iame as Bprtda* Tbe 
Welih pronunciation oiPiQtB Is here aigalit plainly di&emi^' 
aWe. Tbe Pje Boad^ ia Norfolk^ may be traced to the fame 
c»iife> lor it means no more the BjfC Bead. Tfaefe names are 
perfedly fynonymon% Uittftrate eadi other, and prove that 
this f^tion is rightly placed, ecmtrary to the opinioii of Mr* 
Keynblds. 

The word Lent or Leim, a harbor or fpring, becomes fym^, 
at an old port itl Kent ; and Lime, at a port in Dorfet : Limp* 
Jione, in the p6rt of Exeter, Is derived firom the fatne foorce $ 
and thefe words take the prefix P in Plympion and Plymtree. 
PUm is changed to Plum» in Plufrford, at Offringe in Kent, 
and at this ilatton at Piumpton Wall The prefix P, with 
Efiy land, makes Pen an head or head land \ and hence Lnm 
or Lum, a. fpring^ with the fame prefitt, may imply the fpring 
head, as at PlynUree, and at this place, where a head of water 
alfo rifes^ Wall comes from Balla^ a fortrefi or camp ; and 
Plumpim Wall will imply the fpring head camp. This place 
is faid to have been cgMeA'CaPe Steeds, i« e. the borfe camp, ' 
and Roman hor(e were Rationed at this place. 



LUGUBALIA, M P. 



CearBfli 14. 



Has evidences in hiilorres of having great remains. It 
happens that every city has a good antiqqarian ftory told of 
its origin, and here is one for Carlifle. 

** We next come, fays a celebrated writer, to the andehl 
and famous city, of Carlifie, environed with the rivers Eden 
ot) the N. B. fide, Petenl on the S. £• end CdUbw on the 
S, \y. It is fitnated along Severus!s Wall, and finom the a> 
lony there placed received its denoniination : For Uu-gyd^ 
gwal in the Ancient BritiCh, fignifies an artny fy the v;alh 
fttm whence the Romans formed their JLugu^ValUum. The 
Saxons afterwards, by contradion, called Luel andLmpoHi 
and the Britifh inhabitants there prefixing to it the word 
Caer, which ia tbe a|»peUiittoi oC a dty eaHed <W LuU or 
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Caer Ltyl^ and the common peq>le pranonnce it according to 
the laid orthography to this day." 

^ Bat this Urtm waa derived not from '' AnAm^ hy the WaUT 
but from the plaral of iMgt a Is^l^e or fiream, and Bath, a 
town, or Balla^ a wall or fortrefs ; and L^batle, Lujruatle, or 
hufmUt became in time Laa^t and has been rendered '' Kmg 
ImiTs City^ bat implies the fortrefs on the dreams^ or tln^ 
fireams town. I have here proved that Carlifle. was not 
Cafka ExpbrataruM, as Mr. Reynolds fappofed. 



BICHABD, ITEIL IX. 

A laiguhallk Pioniamm vfquific :«— 



Richard, lUr. 9* 




Slits oJSUUmMS. 

Fttm Carti/le to Burgh 

Head, 


Triwontio 
Oadanica 

^ VaHam 
Inctpit Vefptfiaaa 


13 

9 

9 

9 

14 

19 
S3 

8 
93 

34 
om 

19 


< 

1 




Bininfwork Hill 

Oamdon 

Kicr «.. 13 


Liodo •••...;..••• 


Ardoch ...•••»•••• -Q 


ViAoria 


DelghinRofs 9 

Suageth •••••.•••« -9 


Ad Hiemam ••••.. 


Orrea •••• 


On the Tay abovel .- 

Perth f^ 

Nest Invergowrie .. 19 
Brechin on South Ia'i 

Eflc ;.j'^ 

Fordan 8 

Norman Dykes near 1 ^i 
Peter Culter •.../'**' 

Near Knock Hill : . 13 
On the Callen, near li^ 

Dcikford .'...... P" 

On the Spee, near! ,- 

BelHc... P^ 

BofsbHead 1? 


AdTavum ••• 

Ad Aficam 

AdTlnam 


* 

Adlmnam ..••.••• 
Ad Montetn Giarapi 
Ad Selinam 

Tueffif •••••.••••• 


Ftpiolone 



I ihall leave this Iter^ as it la in Scc^tland. ^ 



9r 



mCHARD, ITEa. 3L 

\ 

jib ultima PtoroUme per Medlam InfuUe Ifca Damtomnm 

ujquefic ! 



Richard, Iter. 10. 



Var'w, M.P. ..*... 8 

AdTueffim I9 

Taimea 29 

• 21 

In Medio 9 

Orrea 4. ...4 9 

Viaoria 18 

AdVaUain 3^ 

Logubalia 80 

Brocayonacis ••...• 22 
Ad Alaanttm ••.... 

Coccio •••. 

Manconio 18 

Condate •.• 23 

Mediolano 18 

Mtoceto 

Salfnis, M.P 

GI<?bon CqIoo, M. P, 

Cotino 14 

AauaSolisi M.P. .. 
Ad Aqoas ..••..•• 18 
Ad Uxellam Am-l 

nem, M.P / 

Ifca, M.P 



Antonine, 



•^■Ai 



Broc^vum 



Coccium !2u 

Mancufliam .*«. 18 

Condate 18 

Mediolanum ••'• 18 



Clemin •• 

Oaiocornovium.. I4 






Sites of Stations* 



Fores 4 B 

Croradall on the Spcy 10 



• • 4 • . . 



30 
9 



Biaemar Caille 
Barra Caftk on Ila 
Inchftuthill 
Bcrtba on Tay 
Delghin Rofs . 
Catnelon ,,i*. 

Carlifle Hi 

Brougham 

Lancafter or'Ov«r-l^ 
boroueh ..•••••• j" 

BlackTode 36 

Manchefler .•••••. 18 

Kinderton 23 

Said to beChefteiton To 

Wall 35 

Said to Droitwich . • 23 

Gloucciler «.« 34 

Cirencefter 18 

Bath 30 

Pille, Somerfet •••• 18 

Ilcheftec 

Exeter 



The roads in this Iter are, very uncertain, and. great cor- 
redions might poffibly be made> befides thefe to which t 
have attended. I fhall pals the firft fiations, and be^in with 

BROCAVONACIS, aa. SaiJto be Brougham. 

This is written in Antoninus, Iter. 5, Brocavum, Brougham 
CafUe is faid tb ftand within this ftation. Stukelej fttysi that 
ihe R<^an bity lies on the eaft'of the Lowtheri jud by the 
caftki' find' is very eafily traiced. He imagihed^the i>igh 
^ond by the Codntefs (^ Pembroke's pillar, to bs thedty^ 
wheremanyinfcriptioBs havt; been found. "It was, fays 
Mr.XjOHghj perhaps the jcemiBtery to this Hntiod.*' -^^vcntvum 



may iHiplj the water border hill. Brougbam, the border hill. 
But Br9C'a''oma$'is ioq^iea the hill cam(v or the water hill 
caoip. 

♦ 

AD ALAUNUM, 4^ Place unknown. 

Ii laid lb be Lancftflieir. I fee ho reafch to doubt that this 
jriiace '(LanCaifter) wtas Roctldii^ ffdm its Various remains ; ^at 
ttStt is no word "to gttide tn isore to Laiicafter than' to Otcp- 
hprough. ' The ftaddD Ad Alaunum cabnot be aftevtaitto^. 
kich^rd^^ kniotiiledge in new names led biin Ddt into difc'ri* 
Mmrtibtt^ and he {>^inted not out the natural features nf 
thx& plteeai«' His phrafcs Ad Sturiam Amnevt, lyuria Amm^ 
a^fu >cirill )!>/oVe this. A long line of r<»d U hare giv^h 
<lritlieot ^uficictot diftances, or towns ia compare wifh fbiMH 
We SMf iat^pofe ^ocavmacis is Broughton; an4 wekjB«W 
where OkA\&', hit Jd Alauntsnkx^ penedly unknowa^ fa^ 
tie word win fUt l^y place ofr n fireada. 

TUkjomn^ tdUag a. cour/e iM ihi md^» of the X%ng4mt tm 
ftrlaifi if OvifflM'du^, rather than Lancdfier. Itaf^fi tdo^ 
that* this waa the \itk of road in vhe iQth ciif Antoibiile) but 
1 khpwUiat di^erent opFniohs are held^ and. I here gjiirewlMit 
I 'coBodtie tile nabft probable. 



t 



COCCIO, 20- Blackrede 36. 

Thte, fifft fyllable of this Wc«rd was appl^ to water an4 to 
ill. We hayie hills of this nanie in various. |>lace^ and when 
the word implies ah hTII> it may originally come from Ada, 
a mound, bank, ridge^ or hill > or from Ajghe^ an h^d or 
hfll, chsihgedto tHghif, Oiehe, miiGfth. ' Wh^a fro^ Water 
it comiBa froa» Qicb§^ water. With G.m^ frefiit H m$yi ^mply 
in hill tetioiu,, ii^lofni^i af^id veaq ^ Mucloftd i^H or cm^ 
Frpmtbi^wofdtbqi toi^ied« epom df^ Urn Gmik^^^f^ 
Voice, €M in. Che dii^wivariel o^.lha^ foegaf«o to^ ho^* Q9m».« 
tain $ biat of thia I dbovdMr-f.'^^ii^. iir UU^ a«d,tMi Mtrbc^vOf 
rkd ij» ofMngfoitipn of n^Mn t9 Cm mi G^i Jfi* B^ikm^vt 
ti¥f ; MA w« Jlwi^< llM *G9W« 9i«r:i«^M Uttlf^ IdUi. B^lf 



have fafficietUly (hewn ^hat Coc may be libad. BtaArode 
tt&it& the roacl hill. Cafile Croft was, nodoubtj a part of 
the camp st Gocaum, The w6rd <^<;^W would apply tfy ihch 
an eminence atf Mf • Whtlaker has defcribfed this hill to bi^ 
It has a narrow creft> andis loft/^ with a gradual defddit bJL 
e?ery fide. This town wcfS the Eigodunum of Ptolemy, and 
on this very crdft was this plae6 feated. For Bighe means a 
b411 ridge^ frola A^bt^ an hHU With i{ prehi^ed^ which in(^ 
plkft contimnty^ as ifi /2ifl^^^ : Dunum was camp. Here thetii 
tfibtf Trnm^ fix the eampi and not perhaps where Mr. Whitaksi^ 
carried it. — " Coccium^ fays Mr. W. was tte qapital of thf 
Siftuntian dominions." He renders it " The Fortrefs of the 
King of Kings i and Rigodunum, the City of the High One J" 
** Thas Bogie, ot LeiceHbr^ the Britifli Appellation 6f the Co- 
litanian capita), and Reg'n-um or Regeniium, the capital of 
tfi^ Reghij he fays> are the fame." " This Britiih town 
f&fcekao w«li ^ M^les» tlffe mctzopcriis of ImbaMtt, be* 
§wtt the Brtganl»s ^feedded from the hHh of Yotlt<hh^> ^H 
overran th6 cdmnry." VkriooB hiilorfcat partieulfl^ fblldWi 
^im ftaai words whicSi wereimfttnderftoDd hi ii»i»brt. 

Go/He Cfwft it variouily hsprefented by Mr. Wbi«li?k^ a^ 
Mr. Wtneaa, and I mnft leave its inhalifitafflii to it^tfft lie 
difiereocc between thbot. 



MANCUNIO, M. P. 18. Makctttfiir tS. 

* - . • 

CONDAtE,,Ki.P. 23. . JklHdermtg. 



tV y^kiyAi <^ - »■• 



MEDIOLANO, rS. ^mkn unknown. 



R2 
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SALfNIS,M.P. Said to ht DroittuUh 11. 

Salmmzjxmtdn the fait land^ ac SaU as in Salilbury, the 
bill, and In, land. Droiiwieb is unknown in fignification. 
The hiftorian of Worceftcrihire acknowledges that he knows 
not from whence it is derived.— Drw/ was adopted as a nick- 
name on the very early taxation of fait at this place> and in- 
flead of rendering Salinis fait lands, or hill lands^ it was ren- 
ted by the Normans Tax-wick or Tax Lanb. — Anthers 
hate defcribed no remains here, nor are tbey certain of this 
place having been Salinis. 



GLEBON COLONIA, M. P. CLEVUM. 

'" It " - * 

- ' * Glouccjier 34. 

. We have here another city. Gloacefier has been fnppofed 
to come from ClauJk cefiria^ and this ^om the Emperor - Clau^ 
dim 9 or from ibi Twin Clatu&an Ligion : And GUvum, from 
Gievusj the great grandfather of Vortl^ern ; but alas !— -Theli^ 
derivations have given way, and the place is fti(^fed to be 
named by the Britons Caer Gloew, which means, we are af^ 
fured, ibi Fortrgfs v/Gbew, who was Prince of this counti^ 
*' In ancient pedigree he is faid to be iiyled Gloew Gwlad 
LydaUi or Globw Lobd of the broad BBGipN.^T-^The 
word Gloew is faid to mean lUerally, clear, tranfparent; bright, 
fair, fplendid, pure, ihining, and pellucid.^—Camden, Rud- 
der. Skinner, Minihew, and others, therefore, call Glou- 
cefter the bright, fair, ihining, fplendid, &:c. city : " Not 
adverting, iays my author, to its owner Gioew"r-Mr. Cough 
calls it tbe City pftbifure Stream *, from Caer Oiqyii ii(.'*— My 
reader will perceive how convenient it is to name a town 
from THB Lord of t^b broad region, or fome renowned 
charader. It is the andent way of applying the barber's 
bafon for the helmet ^ And next to this way is the comparing 
Tiomes of places to qualifies, fuch as bright, fair, plear, fj^lcn- 
did, pure, fhining, pellucid, tranfparent^ &c. which are 
names of aothing in the uniyerfe. 



I 

\ 
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-Ijp the ijaroe of this town yve have an inltance of the root 
j4, an hill or heigh t> changing from Ju, A^,_Ev» and Ebi 
which> as\^<z/ and 3v are generally applied to water^ fddoio 
tgkes place. — But omittipg here the coQfideration of root»-^ 
QJehonji Glevum, or Clepum (as Cleavf. is hill or cliffy and O71., 
m Glebon, land) will mean the cliff land. 

4-Glou, \t^ Gloucelter^ icopies from CJev or QJev, changed .to 
Gliu^d Gbuy and Gloucefier implies the cliffy, fortrels, q^ 
<^p. The place of the camp is now called . Kingjh^y^ 
king, is the fame here as Kin or Kind,* in KinderCO^ It* 
i^nplies the inclofed land or camp^ and lifilme me^ris the father 
u -cliff. 1 




CQRINO, M-P. 14. \b^^ CirenceJIer 18. 



'We have here a large and celebrated ftation, from the 
name of which fome doubt may arife^ whether Antoninus un* 
derflood the import of the terms he ufed. 1 have perceived; 
wiih0u$ noticing it, that in other inflances like doubts may oc- 
cafionally originate. The name Corin was written by the 
.Brit(»is Cori'f for they called tl^is to^n Caer Cerii l^ which 
Cor meant the fiream, and In implying the fanie as I, was a 
dimiput^v^. 

Antoninus calls this dation Durocornovium, in which Dur 
i% Mfater^ Cor is water, and Qv, a variation of Av, is lijie- 
wife water. I will not fay that one of thefe may not fome-> 
tiroes mean otherwife. Suppofing» however, tha^ Aptenine's . 
word is changed to Durocorinimm, &\)1 th^ fyll^ble Dur will be 
water, and Cor the fiioae. 

AU our o^odern wriiers allow that even this word, good 
natare^Iy thus changed, m^^pi&tbe Churn water, or th^ rvi^er 
C!(«r», which is juft iayipg, that it means the littfe water, 
water, or which is worfe, the great running water Uttle water, 
^rTblis analyfed, they mu^ perceive that their explanations ; » 

* The endinp of gylUbles in G and JD are here only used to 
strengthen the ftound, and this ^nerally takes place in words referring 
Co |ihe features of nature* 

H 3 



\ 



Ida 

8od insioof r««diog5 oeatam watet «ii<mgk> as wtHi m$ A|i40- 
Wt^ own aamft* 

Mr.Wiutaker fuppofas Corm to mesLn watm : Bmtifdbp 
iseaa ftreun, I have proved in my fwmerwork, that h ^mX 
\^ here a diminotive; and Con's^ inAead of waters^ yifUl niea» 
the little ftream, or little water. 

Again Cotyn, in the firitiifa language, is fiiid to flgaify M 
wfummk, and is very properly, according to Mr. koddefi 
"^ applied to this river, becau^ it is the higheil fetaroe oi Ap 
Tanies.*'*^-*But I conceive that Gor and In eannot inpljiL Mf^ 
mfy. Cor^ if horn A, an hitt, changes to Au ao^ ^, within 
prefixed, it may mean bead, or incited bead, and In may te 
i^»^ : But the head-land will not fuit Cirencefter> nor will ita 
inhabitants cpnfider their dream an head-land; Let Cor thep 
mean hilU and h, wsLter, and Ccmin wiU paean ^ w«tef 
head or head water. 

4 

But Richard ibllowpg Btoleiny, has written ttb rightly 
€Mfh whioh is the fame as Cori, and this meant the l^&f^ 
^xaifaj ^Jxd ^oqa which the Churn was derived* 



AQU4 SQLI^ M. F. 30. Aa^A P^ 

Ap ^9UAS, M. P. 19. P///<, 5<>wfr)(f/^ i§. 

Wbisjiaiipn hatb always heenfjaced^ at ff^k -, I ker^ fta Hra^ 
^i^. The road was hitherto the fofs } and the Iter^ I con- 
pelve, ran not out of its track, for placing a Hation ^sdiei^eap 
remains ka^e heet\ found, whjBre a c^mp never wap formed, 
and where the difiance agrees not with the numerals* Jibe 
joonjiey continued on ^he fapie way : For at ^i//i^ in Somerr 
fet, at a place on this road called S^e^, and at the ej^aS^^ 
tanee of 18 miles frpip Bath, remains have beei^ fouiid. ^p 
villajge pf Fille lies on sijlream^ and the land around is cele-^ 
hrauA for: its ffrtr^s. The fea formerly came here feoa^ 
Se^^anoor 5 and the Qreara '^hiqh rif^;s it\ this ^i^nS, and 
rjw to. S«dgQWi9<3ge^ fora^, an feqa^ ^t hjgt^. w^l^i;. TWft 
"yord Z'*//^ inay come from 4v, water,- changed to A», Ai, 



gtA Ui and 4inth tli'e prdix P, k imtdies the wata'lie^.* 
^^t the word PiHe, not only nsesus the keadofa ditch or* 
illiai!ll> tt higii water raai^; Imt ^^ an h\\\, may be varied 
tA Ji^,'Atg ittid l?> and with P prefixed^ It is a term fbr head* 
or hill i and from heads having forts^ a fort is caHed a ^Ati 
Pi//^ tbeOj in Somerfet^ from ooe or both of thefe features^ 
is here accounted Ai Aquas, The next ilation farther coo- 
firifks my qplnion. We are sow going OQi the faiQe fois 

md to 

* ■ ' 1 • 

r 

'iPl^avelUni^ antiquaries^ as vpll as othqr ippn, are very Ila^ 
^e to be kdty fancy, aad then chance ta^es them ufider her^ 
y|n^^ Tbey haye therefore been rambling to places ift this 
|ter> where d|ftances a^ree aot with the numerals, a0d\(rhierfe^ 
po rem^i^ have been found. The IJel falls into* the /t'^^ 
a|id i^ if likely that th^ ftream at IJchQUs or Itche^eK was for- 
lil^rljf qJIed the IJel or -}(^^/, and even Uxel, as tb^ Qfe at 
tf^rk» vas Ibrn^erly the f/r/? or Emn. pxefa cfleans foine 
^gi^, treama from iW?, water, and Ei, 4 dimintttiye; aii4 
this could dot have been at Brjidgewater, which has a latgo 
one. It was, therefoire, moft likely to have been on the fvel, 
or the Httle ftream, thro' which the^^ ran 5 ^nd where ftiU 
«iift the rcxnaiRS of t^e largeft old Ration i^^ aay rodl ft(Na 
Ittfa fed Bseier. But authors knew neither aagriaents nor flK4 
iniilttfiv^; AOji roots, in the oames c4 ftitean^s}- kud no H^eingf 
|«tt the laifte ^reat oi)e, fikancey who alwayi mifl^d them;, not 
(^ gttuife }n rendering old names.-^The reader wm fiippqfc 
j^t c&sitiie^ iijipofed upon the ancients, or Ridhafd, iateavfaiy 
the xianie Ad V:3^]axA AnEmexn for 1^ lo regifter* 
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ISCA DUNMONIORUM, Exeter. 

SSlill ^iitii}aing oQ tbe fat^e ro^d, we arriire at Ifia. Sbal!^ 
I % that Jh^ aforfeWntioned Roman way paflTed €hard, Ho'* 
^t^n, atidt Honiton*s Clift 5 dnd is not that which ran firoi^ 
]!yurDoVaria %p Mor^dttntUki, as authors fappofe ? tfc-a mean^ 
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the water hill, and this bill was the catnp. Ifca> in IJca ^V 
hirum^ implies alfo the water hill, or the water border land* 
ajccording^ as 4 may mean hill^ or be a contradioo of J^, 
border land c This name is, I conceive, rendered very wrongly 
by Mf. Owen in Mr. Code's Monmouthfhire, 






Ob9enaiions on the 10th Iter qfAntoninu$^ ^Cf. 

h hatb always heenfuppofed hy etymohgifts that Am%%» in ihi 
Wfmes of old places 9 means ** Conflubhcb;'* hut atUhors have 
^^ways in old nanus indulgedtbemfelves in mlfiakes, hyKvayef 
frkfil^ge; apd this is not unlike the miftakp which reckoqs 

< 

t))e Cgnuvpii an4 the Comubii the fame people. The word 
jt*v^ water^ changes to Ah : Er means point, or point land : 
Aad the water point land, or Aher is, — ^A point of lavj> 
tordering on the eonfluenc'ei'^r' and not the confluence itfelf. 

In the lOth of Antoninus we have Brementonacis, Galacum, 
i4lonet Galava, and Glentventa, Thefe are not in Richard^ 
and. their places having eluded antiquarian refearch^ I will 
give the imports of their names, with foipe other particular?. 

BREMENTONACIS. 

t In the word Brementonac we find Bre, head, hill, or point ^ 
M^t land; and T^nac, forior f:amp.'^Overborougb, ixomA^i 
water, varied to O-v; fy, potpt; and Barougb, an hill or 
eamp; means alfo the water point camp. This camp lies<u| 
an hiU, at the point of land over the confluence of the Lim^ 
^jfiithiiAre, and feems to be the old Brementonacis, — Mr. Gale 

• " • • 

derived this word froip ffremeinig'tan, which he rendered tb^ 
hill qfjhne and fire, 

GALACUM- 

GaJacum comes from Gal, an head or hill, and Ac may be 
^rder land, or a diminutive.^*-^^rrJj/, where Mu Reynolds 
9^rries tliis, comes from Ken, a lake, and Dal, a dale.— r 
(jolacvm feem^ raiher to have been at or near Apflehy. Thif 
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pb9cer(GriaGuni) \nABWDisg'BichsiTd*s proper Btjgatdis. "lAr;. 
Bf^QoMs has placed it among the Stj/htnOi, not in the line 
\|i)iidi Richard's defcripticNi of Britain points oat. I feat/ 
Tbztiy nations in the north are miftaken, and. have given dx- . 

ana'ples for comparing ancient and naiore modem names. 

t 

J ALONE. 

,AJo7teox Alions may come from A, an hilU ^changed to Au 
and jil'y /means little, and On, land. Or it may come froR| . 
Av, water, changed to ^tf and ^/; I, little} and On, land*^ 
4mhlejide, where Mr. Reynolds places it, means the little 
water border. 

GALAVA. 

Galava Mr. Reynolds accoants Kefanch^^G^lava plaif^ 
means the water head, from Cal or Gal, an head or hill, ani 
A^o, wsLter.-'-^Ke/ufick may imply the hill border, or the water 
border i but cannot anfwer to Galava. 

... . • • . 

GLANOVENTA. 

Mr. Reynolds has carried Glanoventa to Cockermoutb : 
Camden had faid that this meant a town on the bank of the 
Vent or Went ; and this Mr. R. fays lies on the confluence' 
of the Coker and Derwent. But here are no remain^, TbU 
name is derived from Lan, a lake or ilream. Gan is alfo lake | 
and Glan, where the L is only an inferted letter, means the 
lame : Venia is a camp, and anfwers to Chefter. Cockermoutb' 
vants no explanation, andis not an espofltion of Glanoventa:' 
^ Richard feems not to have comprehended Antonine*s 10th 
Iter, aiid to have given another comqiencing further norU), 
and ending more to the fouth. 

Whether Antonine's Iter began on the eaft or the weft of 
the kingdom, or on fome point of the continuation of the 
Maiden Way, ox fome other old road, is faid npjt pofitively to 
be known. The iituation of Glanoventa being fuppofed Lan^ 
0befter, and this town not having been mentioned, tlio' a great' 
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flitei, ihtttf are fetfens fo the pneferanoe givoi it %yr 
HMfelqi: Bvi Rioku4 feems not to hasre take* tU ial^to 
bffgiiidcratioD> if lii^ iCilh iter wa» iqtoHkd to agim wiAi 
AaloBtne*f l«lh. 

It hath teeaidfaeted> that ^aoei urn mcu fnqoiettAf wiU 
taken from derivations, than from any other modes taken for 
eftabliihing their iites ; and ^ if pi^der need be made that 
this ihould have happened : For the principles from which 
places were named have been unknown ; and no derivation, 
of a fingle ftation has been applicabty and folly exhibited. 
But let its fnppofe that Uie fyllables in. thefe words are well 
imdedlood : l^ien, I conceive^ fiich afiertions woukl net be 
hazarded. 
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BICHABD, ITe& XL 



Ah Aqvis, per Fiam JuTiam Menafiam n^tpufiei^^ 



AdAbonaai •.^••. 6 

Bntanntaip SecQndam 

jeetum / '' 

Kcniaaikiniia .... 8 

IKnde fun Aaron Martyr 

Bovto 20 

LcQcaro 15 

(Mjnri4iipi¥NtM9ii«B4 9ft 
Ad yiget^m.um .... 2p 
iM lytiapiam .... l8 



JnUmm6f Ittt, I4i 



ADOfiam 
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Iter. 12 inverted. 
Boroiain27r'l8^^15 

Kidiim ••.••••,• ^^ 
Leacamm 15 



FromBmoythi Juliana 



*T 



^■- ■ 'J* ^-i* 



"IMtf « tA- 



TpBkApfi ••••«M«^ t 

Tow^r<9s ttve Srvern \ ^ 

SeslfifU /« 



P^illftge Sution . .. • 1* 

CSatrwcat r •- ^ 

Caerljcon ..«..,••. Q 

^< 9a»i]w o^ikQTaif 15*^ 

<< In Evennv ?Ckrii tOi^ 
"Nciir Neath .... ao'^ 
*< Perhaps Lwghor 
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«' Caftel Fleroifti Sa" 
>««HetrSKPaTid'f 1?' 
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AD ABpNAM, M.P. 6. 
ib the Av<« al BUtos. 



To Bitten 6. 



AD SABRINAM, M.P. g. 
3V>wfflr<ls the ^iFern al 9aa Mttls; 



SeaMlls ^ 



FT STATlON|:¥ TRA JECTUMt M. P.. 3. 

The Pqffag^ Sifmn, l^ 

I refer the reader tp Gome's Monmoud^ and BraiwV Sootli 
Wales for this Iter. No argument is good for giving Sea 
Mills exclufively the naipe Ahone, becaufe old deeds eall it 
^me Town i For Abone iawn means on)j Avon land,} aad* 
the fame name will fait any land on this river. Hichard ha4^ 
Antoninus before him, and faw that he wanted corredion* 
He has himfelf entered fij^ wl^ W^ ^D^ ipfto^ of 9 s 
butr ^^ ^ ^^1*0)1 • ^\^ I ^lo^ ^^^^» I>cannot fay that 
Antoninus is here more correct than RichaM. We are apt to 
boldf^cred the readings of the ancients; and attend not 
without prejudice to corredlions. But where evidence after* 
tains fad, it ibould not be given up for long deviation from' 
truth. This road ran from Bath to the Severn. itwouUllM 

r 

ridiculous 4o fuppofe the Trajedus on any other river, or at 
any other place. Prom Bath N. W. it nearly touched rth« 
Avon at Bitton, Richard'>8 Ad Abonam. Thence it ran t» 
Sea MtHSi the place Ad Sabrinam ; or the fiation towavdt^ 
the Sabrina : From this 4aft it was three miles to the Tra* 
je£tus. Mr. Evans takes another courfe to Wales. I mufl: 
here again note, that the wgf(| Tbffiqv 7/)^ h|s. ^\w^,i^^ 
inif^^efiloQd, in its pr^ms^ry f^.Qfe, by antiquariesr 

It means in the compofition of our names, the land of the 
difi^ft, ^nd not the aflemblage of its houfes. On what 
^%^t ground then do we proceed, wheve wee:iLamtne not the ' 
ancient imports of words ?* . ' 

' I ftaH not fblhnr this Iter into Wales 
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RICHARD, ITER. XH. 

Al Aqms Londimum ufjuejie :— * 



From Baltk to London* 



Leckham or lac^k 15 

At or near Marlcboioui^ 

Spene 

Near Reading 

Windfor 

Londujn 



Bichardf Iter. 12. 



Verlacion^ • 15 

Cooetione 20 

Spiois. 15 

CmhtiAirebatum ,, 15 

Bibra6te 20 

I^odiniQ... ••;.... 20 



,Jnt<mbu, Iter, 14< 



Verlttcionem •••• 15 
Cunetiooem ••••20 

Spinaj 15 

Calevam 15 

Pontes (Iter. 7) . . 22 
tondinium •••••• 22 



The Roman road from Bath toii|rar48 Marlebofough is ftill 
trainable; from henpe it Ijcd to Spiqe> Reajding, Windfor, 
jmd London. 



YERLUCIONE, M.P. 15. 

At or near Leckham or Laeoch * 

Various are the opinions on this flation ; and as remaim^ 
are in this country very numerous, it is difficult to fay where 
the exa^ placp of this fettlement was: VMuc is, however,* 
tranilated both in Leckham and Lacocki and altho* thefettje*. 
mentmay have extended further than thefe villages, and- 
their territories, we muft not render it by, a name, which, is 
not a fynonyme of the old appellation. Ver means border, 
and Lucy a lake ; and the lake or flream border land, may be 
the meaning of all thefe names, ■ * 

CUNETldNE, M.P. 20. 

Said to le Afar leterougA 20. 

: Marleboroi^gh has been derived by Neckham from the tomb- 
of Merlin the wizard; by other antiquaries from Marie,. 
which drefles the land. Neckham*s derivation is feverely 
cenfured by our writers : ^nd I muft allow, as falfe origins of 



Dames are fome more apparent than otherSi that the tomb of 
Merlin is hot fo applicable^ efpeciallj in df effing land, as tHe 
marie. But holOBL Merlin and the Mdrle are alike mifortunate 
etjrmons of Cuneth or Marleharougb ; for they defcribe neither 
hills, rallies, ih'eams, nor plains. Cunet cotnes from Cen or 
K(m, a \sike, and Et, a diminutive ; and means the fliallow 
lake. We have Cunetio rendered in the Kennet, and in the 
villages of Eaft and Weft Kennet } but thefe are iherdj names 
taken from the lake on which they lie, and have no adjunft 
to (hew that they were camps or Nations. Even CuneHo it<- 
felf, indeed, does n6t imply more than thefe. But we fup--' 
pofe that on this fh*eam fome fettlement may h^ve 'taken 
fuch adjunft, at or near. 20 miles from Verlucio. Accor* 
dingly Marlehorougb is fuppofed to have been the place. It 
Was formerly fpelt Marelhrugbe, in which Mar is water, E^ 
a diminutive, and Brugbe, the camp ; and this lying on -th6 
kke, may befoppofed in itsfirfl fyllables to be a tranilation/ 
or a fynonyme of the name of the old Nation -, to which the 
adjunft for duxip was added. — To prove that there is (bme 
reafon for fuppofing that Marleborough was this fettlement> 
fevetiaT works and remains have been difcovered in and near 
this place. Bat I will not aflert> that Cunetio fliould beheld 
fixed. 



SPINIS, M.P. IS. 



Spent. ^ 



From Pin or Pen, an head, with S prefixed, . which is C 
ibft, this word muft imply, ibe inchfed bead land. The place 
of this ftation is doubted by few, and yet no remains of a 
camp have been found to prove that there was one at Speen: 
The jiinftion df old roads, and the name, are the only evi« 
deuces in. its favor. The fame may, perhaps, be f^id of other 
places in the Itinerary, fpme of which were only ufed as 
manfions, or places of paffage. But this place feems, irom- 
nanU, to have been a camp, and its old fitedeniatids fatdier 
examihation. ' ' ' ' ' * 
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CAIMA At AEBATOM, ot Af REgAtidRUM, 

M» P. 1$, Stmewiere near RMiding ij, ■ 

. The Aanerals in tbt^ journey from Bath fhould be exa-^ 
4ttiitdt Fcir the parttcular diftancesi not exa6Uy agreeing be« 
tnf^ca diefe townsi a ftatidn is fttppofed to have been omittod* 

The mme Aiubata oomes from ^d or At, water. It wa9 
iAfi» written Aderta. The word Re in the firfl, becomes £r 
ill the feesnd^' and means border. Bat may imply hUU as io 
Ite Baiim, « people of Mount Cacaafos, as Bat ia Moant 
Batton, an Badltk Badbu^ &c. l^e iiagularnttmbecofthe 
AtrehaUs, oCUse {Netherlands, is Atr^basj in which £aj means 
Amcc; ; But Bas or £a^> when derived from. Ais ta Akht, vaah 
pHes heigWor hiil. Bafi lilaod, ia the German oceoa^ is a 
lodL pf ftiqiendoaa height. The A^ibates'oc Airehatii tlreot 
majT be the waUr border iiH men.} and this exp^dtian of theijr 
a«me' wHl agree with the features of thU provkioe. 

Hie Segontiad being named from the Keanet) formerly i^ 
^idefy fpreadtag and ihal W lake> and from Us hills. It ma^ 
have been foppofed that their territory, and that of the Cerns 
mmm, cemprifed every part upon this ilream::"*-But the^^r^^ 
baiiit as occupiers of the land of the Tames, poHefled( ali<i 
the lands on each fide of the Kennet, at ibe pari wbere it ran 
into tbe great Jtream. To diHinguiih to which nation the land 
oniShkke, near the Tames, bdongeS, ihis toiM w'a^ called 
Caleva Atrebatum .- And, this fixes Caleva, at or near Reading \ 
9t)d ihews the re^on why Atrebdtum was 'd<j(fed to Cdlela, 

Co/, i^ Caleva, meant head 3 and S^ was z vafiatlob of 
Aso^ water; and t^e water head or hilji feems to be the im- 
port of this name. — iiht name of this plaoe, in Ibme c6pies 
oifPuAemy, Nalcua^ in others Cakua^ .is fuppofed i6 have 
been written by him w^on'gly. But Tamisa meant tbe Utile 
hajfmCuan is alfo faid to mean the f^ : b\it I fbouTd rendel^ 
^iaword tbe tittle Jea\ and cobfide^ (^im as a'coiitradlon of. 
Cuan. Thus the Ai^eg, in Ireland', which comes ixoia Av or 
Au, water, and Beg, little, is alfo called the MuJid, from 
Ihtl, accounted a fiream, and the diminutive An contrafied 



to A. CaUm then may be a ij^vuos\ym» of Caleva^ and tibi^ 
critics upon Ptolemy may have mtfunderfiood their author/ ,. 

CaUma is conceived to be Uke Col^^ tlie name of a manor 
in Reading; but Cb^^is a diminutive noun> Cakva not} 
further enquiry, therefore, may be neceflary for determining 
this|>oint. 

Stations lay generally iy, and not in roads i and the .dd 
road to Bath, ran not by a circuitous rout to Bagihoc Heath 
and the DevirsGaufeway, wider than the Itinerary affigns it^ 
thro* a coantry too where there were no produds to fupporf 
a traveller; but by the ftraighteft courfe, which brings the 
dklance in the journey to this very town. It has been ^ted 
however by Mr. €k)ates,- <' That there are no traces of a Eo^ 
man road or vicinal way leading to Reading, nor have ai^ 
coin&of other remains of the Romans been ever difcovered 
there.** To this>weanfwQr, that the camp and remains ai 
Biihia|i*s Waltham and LawreneeJW'aldiacn ihew that forao 
old roads muft have led by thefe places ; and fttch roads majr 
have led ibaighter between London and Reading than any 
other, where remains are to be traced. We know that very 
old Ydads are Ifrom time, in more ioiihd 66tt6'nfl& ttidn this' 
Uoe cau bosiftr buried, fiset undergrpiand.. k is fiiffideiat, 
therefore, in the&t:aiesi if we -find Roman romains,' for roadj^ 
may be^prcwed lo have attended them. ' 

The great features of nature generally gave names to 
laada: Rutin RuHandih^ great north roads,, which ran thro! 
tkj&injd^ ^ave tiame to. the county. Iniike manner the 
great road ta Bath^ in very early times, g^ve name to tb^ 
hundred of Reading, and to Reading itfelf. Thk is anotbex 
evidence in favour of ibs road to Beading,; and of die i^pn^ 
&x^fnge$p or Aadit^i and thk perfedly anfwers Mr^ 
Abates. Should, this be denied, fsom our ^not knowing tha^ 
this road nug|fi|t>nol have beevi a new one whea the name waa 
given, X ihould thien esamine itsr namei- and here 1 find thai 
Badjor^it&d laaToadin the C^elic,. tbe language of bur &rt^ 
inhabitants; and In, generally pronounced Ing, in tberiS^df 
language, will mean land, The Saxopv^ad^they firftcfu- 
firufted) thiaTaa4> wquldk hftre giyen .i^ S:^oi^»aq?f, a| 



bdng a new road of tbdr own ; bat this was an old roady 
when the coitntiy was divided into counties and hundreds; 
and which was, according to fome writers, even before tho 
time of the Saxons. This diviflon of Berkfhire, therefore; 
took this denomination from its having been anciently a well- 
known name. We may add, that this town had a caftle in 
Saxon times ; and we may reafonably fuppofe that it had one 
in the time of the Romans : And altho* we have no great re- 
mains here, we have a town with an old Celtic name, given 
it from thejT^^/ r(>a^ on which it lies. Its diftances, as a 
nation, agree with the numbers of all the flations connefted 
with it, except Speen ; and here too I maf( remark, that Mr. 
Reynolds, in the Idth Iter of Antoninus, fays, that IJ miles 
is required between thefe two towns, to fill up the total 
number : and it is very extraordinary, he ftates, that this 
fhould prove the very diftance from Speen to Reading.—* 
Hence then, I conclude that Caleha in this Iter may be con- 
fidered as fettled near Reading. 

BIBR ACTE, M. P. ao. ; Wmdfor 20. 

' I would wifh not to take^ one flep without being myfelf 
convinced, and I hope to convince others from this condud i 
and now, before 1 enter on this flation, I will trace the 
Bibroci, who, according to Richard, but who nnderftood tiot 
the term, were not a fmall nation.*— But here too muft my 
reader not exped me to import this people in a body from 
the Continent.— Tho* I write on vulgar errors, I wifh not to 
propagate them. 

The Bibroci of England then are, without any reafon, fup- 
pofed to be the feme people as the Bibroci of France. — ^They 
have even been derived by authors from' trees of box wood; 
faid to have grown in this diftrift. — And by ffiH more credu* 
Jous expofitors, their name has been fuppofed to come from 
a bare oak, wbibh they aJOfert to have flood in Windfbt 
Pbrefl! 
• 1 have proved that 1^-, in old names^' is varied to Ac, jinc, 
fc, ar> Ffc; IPicki tc.i and that eaclr of theftf is nfed for 
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border land^ or land. But the border land was fometlmeft 
marlby j and hence thefe words, with words for water, of- 
XfiXi imply, marfh lands. 

In this way Bibroc, in the Bihroci, was derived from Bior " 
or Biur, water, and Oc, border land 3 and Biorac implies a ' 
mar/b. To avoid the clafhing of vowels, the Romans often 
wrote B for UoT O3 Biorac, or Biurac, was therefore written 
Bibroc. The Saxons again rendered rightly Bibroc, Berroc, 
in Berrocfeyre. In the eaft of Berkfhire lies BsffUfmere hun- 
dred. In this and the adjoining hundreds there is much 
marfhy and low ground : The Bibroci inhabited this and many 
fuch like portions :* Butfuch lands were found in every divijion 
qf the kingdom. The Saxons, however, knowing that the 
marfh landers, and the water landers adjoining, were one 
people 'y and not underfianding their diftinguifliing names, 
gave the county one general name ; and feem to have made 
marjb men of the Attrebatii, or ivaierbill landers. 
, In my lad I dated reafons for fuppofing that a road ran ' 
thro* Reading to the Walthams 3 and from thence I fuppofe 
it ran to old and new Windfor, which have both been conii- 
dered by different writers Bibrade. I will not venture, po- 
fitively, to affert, that Bibradte and Pontibus are not the fame 
Nation : From points of land at Windfor, I fhould be dif- 
pofed to derivo Pontibus, from Pont, an old word for point. 
But Antoninus and Richard may have given two routs to Ca« 
leva i one by Bibrade, and the other by places formerly 
named Pontibus 3 and if fo, but not othenvije^ Pontibus and 
Bibra6te are not likely to be the fame flation. 

The old road from London to the wefl may have run near 
the courfe, which Dr.Beeke, in the 15th vol. of the Arcbae- 
ologia, has fuppofed. The Bibroci, among other places, may 
have inhabited a part of the hundred of Bray : But Bray^ 
which has fo long been faid to be Bibra6te, is a name given . 
to heads, and flreams arifing from heads 3 but neither the 
little flream on which Bray (lands, and from which it is de-.. 
rived, nor Bray itfelf, nor Bray wick, will prove that the 

* See Kicbarcl's account of the Regni, Rhemi^ »ndBikroci, and- what v 
I have said upon these in Regnum. 
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KbrocI inhabited Bray. Bray al(b lies tea jfar from Londi* 
niom, and too near toCaleve, and leems everj waj exdoded 
from any daim which authors have fet up^ as taking its 
name from the fiibroci> or from being Bibra£^e. 

In like manner Stanesy in Doonrfday Stane, does not in the 
names of places convey the idea of a word for an old Roman 
or Britiih road> as writers have afferted : On the contrary, 
where it b found an adjunft, it generally implies land.-— But 
Status has alfobeen coniidered by antiquaries as derived from 
the word Stan, 3. ilone. 

There was a time when the rivers Tames and Coin ran not 
according to the prefent direiftions. Without the banks made 
on rivers, the prefent low lands moft have been flooded to a 
great extent ; and in a variety of places, from winch the 
water has been> drained by banks, there could have been no 
names for the bottoms which thi^ had covered. The ad« 
^unds Ham, Jf^tb, Wick, &r. are often names of places on 
tbeams; andiS^tf», ox Stone, as fucb another adjund, was 
alfo a proper name for newly-recovered land. 

That Status was this Roman fbtion cannot be proved from 
name, nor from difbnce to London, nor from remains. — A 
more likely place from rume, for Iknow not weU the fitoa*' 
tion^ is Wyrardisbury > in which Buty generally denotes a 
little hill, with an old camp. This place was in Doomfday 
Witcejhwry ; audit may imply, from Uir, the border or berier^f 
€emf, or tbe little bead border catttf. From what I remember 
of die country, I ihould'confider that the Tames mi:^ have 
taken its courfe formerly, in high water at leaft, stcroCa the 
ground on which the bank of Egham now Hands ; and that 
an old road from London, weflward, may, from tlus cifcum- 
Aance, have run near the courfe whidi Dr. Beeke hath. af« 
figned it at Wyrardiibury. But fbould Pontes not have beca 
here, and no remains be found at this places but Bury meam 
a village, inftead of a camp, in this name -, we may bo obliged 
to give up fach road, and to account this place likewile no 
ftation. 

But it hath been faid in the comment to Richard, that 
V Bibrafte aauft be placed near the hill at Egham ; or aft tbb 
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Hbao of the ViRGiNiii Water ."r-That it vat not at Mg^ 
bam^ we naight (hew^ from this place baring no remaias* 
taking its name from its bank on the Tamcs« or from its little 
hill 5 and from this word not anfwering as a fjmonymc of 
Bibrade. That it was not at the head of the Virginia water> 
we may alfo prove, fr<xn this head lying fo far beyond 20 
miles of Londinium, and without any^name or remains which, 
may lead us to fuppofe that the diftances in the Itinerary may 
be incorred. — ^From living fome time near Egham HtU> on 
£.nglefield Green, I have no reafon to fuppofe that either oif 
the above places has any claim to the honor which has been 
befiowed upon it. 

BiBRACTB is onfy once mentioned, and that by Richard in 
Iter 12th : It is ftated to be 20 miles from Londinium, and 
the fame from CalcJVB. I have ihewn that Caleva was near 
Reading, A camp lies at Laurence Waltham, in the rout . 
which I fitppofeled'fVom Reading to B2brade or Wmdfw. 

Windfar has been confidcued an eminent old pa& : From this 
te London there is an <dd camp or two, on Hounilow Heathy 
lying njsarly in a line between thefe places. A conneding 
road would therefore necefiarily attend thefe works and fta- 
tions ; and when the ooontry lay open, this would be carried 
IB the ilraighteft line, of which the circnrnfismces of the 
ground would admit. 

From London to the weft, by way of Egham, there was, 
before the bank was conftru^ed, no road : But at fome place, 
fouLh of Bibrade, there might he a ftation which Richard has 
omitted. It is fufficient for me at prefent to be enaUed to 
trace a line, in which Btiraffe may moft reafonably be flip* 
pofed to have been fituated ; and find in this tine a place ex« 
adly anfwering the defcription which this word conveys* 
The name of this place, like that of many^ others, feemsto: 
have been loft except in Richard ; and the Caille, and Mota, 
(kahich k alfo Gaelic for Cqfth), are the only* names on record' 
by which it has been known. The manor in which it lies is 
in: JJoomfday Book, Clivore ; that is, the cliff border n&aiior; 
Iittbia naxtie, the hill is called the CUffie-.-^And if Win be, 
at ufually, derived fiom Binn or Pinn, a peak or cliffe, 
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changed to Fin and If^in^ then Jf^mUtsofrai the oldcfi Saxon 
name, may be derived from this fame Cliffe* We ihall foon 
fee how this nnfwers to Bibrade. 

Niw Windsor is a high cliffc^ overhanging the- river 
Tames ; and is the mq/i remarkable nofe, or pointed bead land, on 
the whole rruer. It had a caftle ; but of its founders and age 
we know nothings except that it was here before the con- 
qaeft. At St. Leonard's Hill^ in its vicinity, remains have 
been found, which fome have fuppofed Roman. At old 
Windfbr ** ancient foundations/' and even " Roman bricks, 
&c." are faid to have been difcovcred. Old Windfor was 
early the relidence of Saxon Kings. It roufl, therefore, have 
had a public road leading toitj andthi^, nioft likely, led 
fSraight from London, between the prefent Bath and Sa- 
lcft>ury.roads> near the old camps^ which are found in this 
line. ! >•>. 

Our old names had never been traced by any author, an- 
dent or modem, fo as to convey that information by them 
which they were originally intended to impart by thofe who^ 
fir ft gave them, fivery topographical writer had tried to* ex- 
plain thefe^ but our books contained eiTays, to ihew the hn- 
ikilfblnefs only of their authors. There is, however, I can 
aflert, often fo very lingular a relation between the old names 
and the places they reprefent } and alfo between the old and 
more modern names of places, that the evidences for fitua- 
tion« arifiog from thefe, are too Aroag to be queftioned by 
perf<HBS who wiih to comprehend the fnbjed. But the terms 
for thefeatnresof nature have not been well miderftood; 
dnd we have been treading chiefly on darknefs and confufion 
for ages. 

. The word Bier is water, and Ac, in various inftanccs, 
tneaxin border Idfid ; but water border land being in ancient 
times marihy, Biorac became the name for a marfli. Beiides 
the general names for water border^ whether marihy or 
drained, it was neceffary to have farticuiar names: for its ex-, 
traordinary features : Ac was then the common nsune for bor« 
der land ; but the land ^hlch runs intd siremaricAie nofe, or' 
promontory, on a fiream, like that at Wihdf6r> and is now 
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denoted by the ten&lnalion Nefs^ as In Tottufs^ which means 
the head or hill aofej was in' the Gaelic> dfo made by Acbd 
01 jicbi, which would become A^ in BioraS,* or Bibrad (pf 
which the name in the ablative is Bwra^e^-f or Bibra^e), and 
this would imply the water head land^ nofe> or promontory* 

Headlands which take the above adjunds are generally o/i 
ibe ocean, or on large fire^ms. Bibrade, by Richard^ W9fi . 
20 miies from Londininm ; and from name, mud have t>een 
a remarkable point or nofe, on fome water or dream. Wc 
have innumerable inilances to ihew that the principal fea- 
tures of nature gave names to places j and that the hill or 
.headland at New Windfor gave name to the ftation of Bib- 
,rade> we may thus ihew : 

1ft. From its having before the Conqueft, for a time un- 
limited, been a caftle, and the moA commanding place in 
thefe parts. 

2dly. From its formerly having the nai;ne Mota, which was 
an ancient Gaelic name for a caftle. 

3dly. From- its form, info very Jingt^ar a manner, agreeing 
with the word Bibrade, or the water headland. 

4thly. From its perhaps cxa3 (ituatign, as laid down in 
. Richard's .Iter« of 20 miles from Londinium, ajod the fame 
• fromCaleva. 

5i\x\y. From no other hill or land whidi would appropri- 
ately tnke this jiame, lying in the neighbourhood of the river, 
on any fide \ but particularly, none on ibat fide wbicb tbeBibrod 
arefatd to bave inbabtUd, at fuch equal diftances from thefe 
ftations. 

6tbly. From its lying in the vicinity of a noted old and 
much-frequented pafs, and in a direct line from Londinium 
to Caievai 

7thly. From having old camps on Hojut^flow Heath and 
Waltham, on the border of this line. 

And finally, from its being tbe only place with known re- 
mains, at the itinerary diflances of 20 miles from Londinium 
and Caleva, in any road whatfoever. 

• See Bioracte in Iter 19. 

t Th« names of stations are given cfaiefly in tbe ablative case. 

l3 
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Having then examined the name and fitaation of Bibra^, 
fet me now fee what its oldeft Saxon name^ Wtndlefqfra, or 
Wvttdeijofra mean»> and how this name applies to Bibra6le, or 
New Windfor. The word B%nn or Vtrm may, as before men- 
tioned (and as it is in various inftances), be varied to Vm and 
Wtn^ and mean peake or cliffe. The poftfix £/ feems to be 
'-% diminutive : But the hill at Windfor certainly gave name 
to the manor of Gkfore, in which it lies* and in which name 
no diminutive is ufed. If it gave name to Windfor, I can 
fcarcdy believe that it could be denominated the ^$le bead 
or clifie; but of this I may not perfedly remember perhaps. 
It appeared to me too bold, high, and overhanging a piece of 
land, to be thus denoted ; I will therefore fuppofe that >>tf, 
high, was here varied to Ei, as is the cafe in other inAances. 
^-The root of Sqf, is Av, water, varied to Oc/ and Qfr^Sav 
or Sev in the Severn, formerly Savem, means ilream i and 
Sofia only a variation of Sav, to Sov, and Sqf. The iyUable 
Ra is often written in the end of a word for Ar, and means 
.border. Wind][.bsofra, the bigb cliffe waitr border, or ibe 
water border bigb cliffe, then means the bUlitfitf, and^notir/i 
Windfor.-«^-01d Windfor is not, as authors imagine, the 
place which gave name to the fettlement, notwithftanding 
our ^^^50; and old, refpeding buildings^ fooliihly enough con- 
v^ fuch ideas. Of old and new, we have another remarkable 
inftance^ in another journey of old and new Salilbury * 

JLONDINIUM, M. P. 20. London. 

Already mentioned. 

• This as well as tbie foresoinff was originally written for the Monthly 
Magazine some time since, f hare re-written my comment on these 
sutiomp 
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RIGHABD, ITER. XUI. 



M Ifca Uriconium ufyuejic : 



*«*M^MiV 



■•^ 



Ruhard^ Iter, I3. 



PuUro, M.P. •••.. B 

<>obaanio •• 12 

Magna Q^ 

granogenio ^ 
riconio ..••• 27 



AanUmmt^ Jier* 12. 



Barriam 9 

Gobanoium ...• 12 

Magnim ..••.... 22 I Kentcbefter 



Sites o/StoHonst 
Caerleon to ffroxeter. 



Uik 

Abeigavcny 



Bravonium ..22,24 
Viffocoaittm 27 



8 
12 
23 



Lentwardine 83 

Wrovrter •• 27 



BurriMM 18 now called Btynbiga, the little head or hill^ 
aod means the (ame as Bury^ from whence this Iter ran to 
the Monnow. The Roman waf, particularly near Madley^ 
Joints to Kentchefter, and is traceable to Lentwardine and 
Wroxeter.— This Iter hath no towns in England not already 
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RICHARD, ITER. XIV. 

I 

Ab IJca per Glebon, Lindum ujque Jic: — 



Bxcliofd^ Iter. 1 4. 



BalHo or Bultro •.. 8 

Bleftio 12 

6ariconio 11 

Glebon Colonia ... 15 

Ad Antonaqa . • . . , . I5 

Alauna .•••f.,.*** 15 

Venonit ••.. 12 

RatisCorion 12 

Venroaiento ....... 12 

Marg;iduno 12 

Ad Pontem 12 

Crococolana 

Lindum 12 




Burrium or BuUium 9 

Bleftium 11 

Ariconiom ...... 11 

Clevum ••..•••» 15 



Iter. 6. 



Vennonim 

Rates 12 

Verometufn . . 12, I3 
Mar^donum 14> 13> 12 

Ad Pontem 7 

Crococolanmn .... 7 
Lindum 14> 12 



Sites of Siatiojis. 

From 

Caerleon by Glauctfter^ 

to Lincoln, 



Monmourh ....... 13 

Rofg or Berry Hill\,rt 

inWcfton /*^ 

GloQcefteJ 15 

Said to be on the\^vi 

Avon /^ 

Alcefter on the Aln 15 

Camp at Cheftertonl .^ 
on the Fofs .... f ^ 

Copfton 12 

Leicefter 12 

In Willoughby, &c. 12 
Eaft Bridgeford .... 12 

Thorpe 7 

CoUingham 7 

Lincoln 12 



This Iter alfo ran from Caer Leon to Ufk^ and thence 'to 
Monmouth^ from hence the road is not traceable^ but it is 
^oaght to have croffed the Wye at Berry-Hill in Wefton, 
under Penyard ; and to have continaed its line to Glocefler : 
From hence to Vennonis the road is not well known^ nor the 
ftations afcertained : — ^The remainder are well known. 

Of Ariconium> in a MS. note written by an unknown 
handy it is faid, that it " mud be near Rofs, perhaps Walton 
Rofs, which by Ogilvy is juft 15 miles from Glouceftcr, as 
laid down here ; which number is confirmed by being the 
fame as in Antoninus*s 13th Iter. £e(ides> it lies in the line 
between Ulk and Gloucefter, whereas Kentcheller takes you 
quite round about> and is 5 miles from Hereford, which is 
28 from Gloucefter, in all 33 ; which is more than double the 
difiance between Aricottium and Glevum^ as laid down i^ 
both Itineraries.** 
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' llie beginning of this Iter I ihall pafi by, and (ball firft 
•note 

. GLEBON COLONIA, M. P. 15. Gloucefter 15. 

Which I have already explained. 

; AD ANTONAM, M. P. 15. 

Somewhere on the Avon 20. 

ALAUNA, M. P. 15. Jlcefier on the Aln 15. 

The water camp. 

The next Station omitted is thought to be Chejierton on 
the Fofsy faid to be near Harwood^s Houfe^ 19. 

* 

VENONIS, M. P. I a. s Copjlon la. 

Already explained. 

RATIS CORION, MP. la- Lekejler 12. 

Chronology Hates for Lcicefter, that it was builf 2500 
years fince by Letr, King of the Contani, who gave it tjie name 
Caer Lerion, That this King had three daughters, Conerat, 
Bagale, and Cordelle. That Cordelle fucceeded her father after 
be had reigned 40 years. That in King Leir*s reign was built 
the great Temfh of Janus y whofe foundations ftill remain in 
this city 3 and in which Temple this King is faid to have been 
buried. 

Later names of this town were Rata and Raga, — Mr. 
* Wbitaker fays that this city was denominated Rata in the 
Itinera of Richard, Antonine, and Ravennas ; Raga in all 
the copies of Ptolemy j and abfolutely and only Raga in 
Richard's defcription of Britain. The real names muft there- 
fore, he aflerts, be eiqually Rata 2LTidiRaga\ the former im^ 
flying the town to he fixed upon the currents^ the latter importing 
^ii to be the capital of the kingdom. 
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The name of thb town, as RaUr, was doabted for yean, 
and its etymon is even now nndetennined. An old Roman 
mile-flone lately difcovered on the fofs, flating it to be cer« 
tain miles from Ratis, removed the uncertainty. The nnme* 
rals were cat like an H, which was read by fome 2, by others 
3 miles. It is> however, generally allowed that this H meant 
2, as the ftone was foond by meafare two miles from Leicefier. 

Mr. Iftcbols aflerts, '' That whether the H fiands for 2 or 
3 miles, the Jlom determines the ancient name cfhticejler to have 
been Ratjb and not Raga!*'—- Here then oar antiquaries dif- 
agree; but neither of thefe gentlemen judges rightly on the 
imports of thefe words. 

/ fuilljbew that Rata and Raga arej^nonymoui names.^^Tbt 
word Ratis has been fuppofisd to come from Rod or Rat, a 
road ; and the Radikes, or Ramdikes, near thb place^ have 
been rendered the road dikes. 

According toLhuyd's Archseologia, " Dh and Gb wtrevjed 
iud^erentfy by the Irijb $ for they write Agbaid^ {Xiitfaci)^ or 
Adbaigb, &c. The reafon was, befogs, tbarfoftening tbeir fro* 
nundatMmfofar, as that it became a doubt at lengtb wbetber of 
ibem Jhould be made ufe ^.*'— For Modlus the Italians write 
Mogglo, for Radius they write Raggio. The words Radani 
Rat are old names for road; and Rag and Reg^rc the lame 
In various names of this kingdom^—A^ alfo by Mr. Lbiigrd 
changes to Tb, Db to D, 7i^ to T, and Gb to I?.— The R 
in Tb is frequently omitted in old names, and in Norman 
times, T only was pronounced. 

But R being often omitted, as in RatUy, now\Rj^ty; in 
Ratb'oadb, now Ratoatb, mRateCq/ilei in Ratbtoy, now Rai^ 
too, &c.; the words Ratas, or Rata, may originally have been 
Ratbas, or Ratba : And as Ratb is fometimes pronounced Rab» 
Ra, or Raw, the Rawdikes may imply the Ratb, or ^fiuir^s 
dykes, infiead of the road dikes. 

The word Ratbas, or Ratas, was Gaelic ; and As, in Ratas, 
may mean water, as it does in As^ebu, a water dog. Rata 
may then imply the ftream's Ratb, or fortrefs. Moreover^ 
jbibe, GaeHcforan UU, and the aooT of thb fikst sti* 
LABLB IN Rata^ is rften tbf fV0t rfw^ds fof cogfs $ 0nd tUs 
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/changes io j^gbe, Hvlich aljb implies KII, and is a roof in namet 
offortrejfes, and of thb piest syllable op Ragjb. From ^^ 
heace^ and from what is before flated^ of the common ufes 
of D and G> and of their changes^ Rata and Raga are d&- 
monftfably fynonymes. The before-mentioned aflertions of 
authors then were hazarded, without examining the imports 
jof thefe old names. 

Having given the imports of Rat and Rath, I will now ana- 
lyfe other words. It is agreed by all our writers, that Car, 
or Cor'Dyke, in Lincolnftiire, means the Fen-Dyke ; and it is 
faid, that the Fens are called Cars, — Accordingly, the Saxons 
feem to have tranflated Cor, by Leog, a marfh or fenj and 
this they varied to Leg, Lyg, &c. The fyllable Er is often 
ufed in old names for border land : And hence Leoger-ceafier, 
may imply the mar/h border land eamp. But Leg or Lyg, pro- 
.nounced Ley or Lei, may have been confidered ftream ; and 
'Lci-ER, or Lboer-ceastbh, the fiream border camp : But if 
£r were confidered a plural ending, Leger-ceqfter may imply 
the Jtr earns* camp. 

In the tranflation of 3ede*s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, by Sta-^ 
^leton, the word Mercia is always rendered marjbes, or the 
marjb'land', I fuppofe, from the marfh land on thecoaft of 
-the Coritani, on their rivers, and in the interior of their 
country. -**Cbfi0» then may alfo mean the marflies, and Cori* 
4on, the marihes land. 

Words for the fea, were alfo names of water and of 
'fiteams } and Lear, the fea, may have been a name of the 
Soar', but I conceive that Leir is derived from Lei-er as 
above ; and that Ldrum means, as a plural noun, the ilreams ; 
lind Caer Leirion, the ftream's city, and this was a tranflation 
of RaUt. 

But in the Rerigomus Shms, we know that Rbri means the 
:j.tm.z/ea 5 and Gon implies lake, I have proved that Re* 
ttoovfikis Ribbkcbefier; that Reri and Ribblb mean the 
xinrEhzfiai and that Gon may alfo imply incloied land o^ 
' camp. 

Mofovoer the coajts and harbours of this kingdom generally gofoe 
names io their hprd^r lands»--^Tht people of Kent^ or the Can- 
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Tii^ were ih head landers. In Suflex and Surry, the Regni 
were the road landers. In Hampfhire, Somerfetihire> &c. the 
Bblojb were the horderers. In Dorfet> the Durot&iges were 
the water track men. In Devon and Cornwall, the Dan- 
MONii were thefea or water landers. "'^ht Sblgova, on Sol- 
way Frith, were named from fdl, the fea, and Geamh or 
Geav, a branch or flip.* — ^The word Corr Is Gaelic for Comer -, 
and Cor or Corn, in the Cornubii, and in the Cokstavii, 
means alfo corner. In Co kit a ni. Cor may alfo mean comer, 
and the lame as Cor or Corn, in the name of its oppoiite pro* 
vince of theCoRNAviij which is derived from the sea 
comer, between Wales and Lancafliire. — But Cori, in the 
Coritani, may alfo imply the little comer. The name of this 
province was written Coritavoi by Ptolemy. The word 
Tav means the fea, and the Coritavoi may have meant the 
little comer fea men : And by littU corner feas, or little corner fea, 
might be meant the Ahus and Metaris, or the Metaris only.--« 
But in fuch cafe Corion and Coriton may mean the little 
corner (fea) land. 

In the Coritavoi then, the hounds of the lands are expreffed, 
and thp lands underilood. In the Coritani, the lands are 
exprejfed^ and their bounds underftood. 

The word Coritavoi has been fuppofed, by all our anti- 
quaries, to have been written erroneoufly jin.Ptolemy«— -When 
an author is not underilood, we feldom reckon upon our own 
mifappreheniion of his fubjed. 

The endings of the words Corion, Leirion, and Cori, not* 
withfianding what I have here faid, may be plural ones. 

But it ihould excite no furprife to find, among the various 
endings of words. Postfixes finUar to the plural endings qf 
the Welih, Corniih, and Gaelic languages. Thefe were mod 
probably derived from ancient augments and diminutives. 
Thus originally adopting terms fox great, to reprefent m^^ ; 
and words for little, to denote /^tt;. For example, Mor, 
great, implies alfo man^i Begzndi Gan eac(i mean little, an^ 
imply alfo few. Hence the endings of many other words 
denoting great, pight alfo imply many 3 and fome of thefe 

f C|iDiberlaBd.may be rendered the cw^tr hr4er land. 
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denoting Isttle, might alfo mean/eW', and from each of thefe 
clafles^ or from their roots, were perhaps adopted plaral 
endings.*— Bat th^fe augments and diminutives we muft ge- 
nerally difiinguifh, in old monofyllahic names, as adjedives 
only \ and not render compound names of fireams as if they 
were plural numbers, as many authors unconfcious of any 
impropriety have done. — On the whole, the reader fhould 
examine whether plural endings agree with reafon ; and if 
not> he ihould fearch for the original words. The tafk I 
have foundSn fome cafes eafy and certain ; in others trouble* 
fohie and douhifuL In general, however, the names of bigb 
bilk, as well as thofe of great fireams, will prove that thefe 
endings are, J^r tbe mojl fart, avombnts. Thus Nbason, a 
Jingh hill in the middle of Devon, means bigb or great bill, 
frdm Neas, an hill, and On, an augment. — Causon, another 
Jingle round hill, and the higheil in the weft of England, im« 
plies 2X^ great bill or mountain, from Cans, an hill, and On, 
an augment. 

in/mall dreams, and in little feas, the letter / or y meant 
little or fiaihvj I but this hath neither been accounted a plu- 
ral number, nor a diminutive ending, by our authors $ and 
has abfurdly been rendered, contrary to all analogy, in the 
names of our ilreams, by the word water.* But /or y is a 
diminutive in our own language ; for inftend of little Tom and 
little John, we fay Tommy and Johnny, We call Ann, or An, 
with a prefix Nan', and Nanwf is its diminutive. — In 'like 
manner An is water. An is often varied in its name to En \ 
with the prefix N, we have the Nen, a river in Northampton- 
ihire. But An, water, might in like manner become Nany 
and Nanny, its diminutive, is the name of a fmall ftream m 
the county of Dublin. 

The diminutive endings in flreams, hills, &c. wbicb cannot 
be controverted as fucb, are In, An, En, I, &c. and thefe are 
alfo plural endings in many languages. 

* See Camden, in Radnorshire* Our old names in Ptolemy, Anto- 
ninus, &c. were chiefly composed from monosyllabic words, with 
Greek and Romaii terminations : They have been wrongly translated ; 
and we may, perhaps, frequently have misunderstood these transla- 
tions, %i well M the orisinal words ; bnl of this the reader must jud^e. 
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Theyugmentative endings in fireams and lingk hilU« &€. 
are often On, Au, Ou, (ku, Ar» Or, &c. and thefe are wkhtnii 
^puti freqaently augmenU | altbo* the fame endings, in cxtber 
wordsj noc referring to the features of natare^ may be ptnral 
ones. 

But thefe endings in ftreams have always been accotinted» 
by naodern authors, plural endings. £yery little ftreamlet or 
rivulet has, therefore, with apoftfix* been emphatically called 
the waters or the ftreams; (and I wonder nauch that the 
words ftreaoilet and rivulet, from having thefe diminutive 
endings, have not alfo been turned into plurals : But withoat 
a poftfix, both little and great dreams have been rendered 
water or fhreaiti only.*— Thus the Carin* has been exalted by 
the name of the waters -, whilft the Don of Ruflia h^s lieea 
called only ibe water, or tbeftream. — ^The abfurdity, haw- 
ever, of making augments and dittiinutives fpeak as plurals, 
in the names of fingle hills, was iUU more apparent; and 
therefore they have hGi^nfuppreJfed, and reckoned notbmg ! 

Thus conjijkntfy are plural endings employed to fupply the 
places of podfixes : And thus prudently have augments and 
diminutives been fuppre£Eed to conceal unikilfuliiefs.-^Ba| 
prefixes have been lefs known than pofifixes \ and ftill more ab- 
fnrdi^ has been manifested fr<xu our Ignorance of thefrepa^ 
fiiifoes, than from our want of knowledge in Xhepi^fixes of 
ancient appellations : I need only refer to Harbor and to Har^ 
borougb to pxove this. 

But I muft now return to my fubjed : — ^It has.b^en aC- 
ferted'— *'' That the wcH'd Carkdni is properly written Coram i 
and that the term Corkam is of uncertain derivation, hut thai it- 
probably bad its origin in the Bfitifl) word Coram, or Corimatd^^ 
appellatiens denoting men that are liberal, generous, or la^i/b. In 
the bifiorical Triades, the Coranians arefiad to be mentioned at one 
of the TBXBB MOLBSTATiOKB tbot Came into this JJlaad and 
never went out again. And in another memorial of the Welfi> lan^ 
guage, they are claffed amongHbe Jeven nations that invaded Bri' 
tarn. The order tf their advent is placed immediately before that 
of the Bomans*'Y 

• See Air. ¥rhitakBr'sMancbeatef. t Cambrian Reg ister, v^l. ii» 
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This article fliews that aflertions iboald be examined. For 
if the Coriiani be of uncertain deriyation, the Corani may be 
not lefs uncertain 3 for Cor in each may be the fame. If 
Cor refer to raarfh, Corit as a plural noun« may properly refer 
to marihes; and tbemarih landers, and the roaHhes landers, 
will imply nearly alike. But if Cor mean comer, Cori may 
be its diminutive, and mean tbe little corner : And the Co* 
rani and the CorHam will not be fynonymous terms. 

I ihall conclude this article with the opinion of a learned 
friend : — " Whatever might have been the cafe in the original 
difperfion of mankinc( to their firft fettlements, when the 
whole family took the name of the common parent ; in the fub- 
fequent difperfion into fmaUer diftrids more minute appella- 
tions would be neceflary to diftinguifh them than one derived 
from any common anceftor ; and what terms more likdy to 
be taken for this purpofe than thofe which the peculiarities 
ctf the fituation of their commcm abode prefented, which 
united them necefiarily into one body, either for defence or 
profit ? This appears to me a nrach more probable hypothefis 
than to account for foch appellations, by. legends of fancied 
heroes, of whofe exigence there is no hiftorical record; or by 
fuppofitions of inroads of fmall parties from the continent 
into our ifland $ through other tribes, perhaps more powerfuU 
in order to occupy ifolated difhrids, cut off on every fide from 
their own country, and from the fuccour of thetr own coon- 
tryraen. If (Jie mind had taken no bias either way upon this 
fiibjed, we ibould naturally fuppofe, when we faw towns or 
difh'ite in dlffenent places, fituated alike, diftingulifaed by. 
the fame or fimilar names 5 that thofe names were in both in* 
fbmces borrowed from the ^iicamftances, which were attke 
in both fitnations -, and the truth of this fuppofition is con* 
firmed by feeing the different appellations of the fame place' 
in the two languages (the GaeUe and Saxon,) coincide in 
meaning, the one a tranftation of the other.'** 

• See the article Mado Iw a coniiniMllon of this svltject. 
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VENROMETO, M.P. 12. 

Long Billlngton in Wtlloughby 11, 

The name of this (lation has been varioufly rendered. It 
has been tranflated the Marly Hill. The place of the camp 
has been called fbi Henings-, and in the laft edition of Cam- 
den, the Herrings : I'hefc have been faid to imply the ancient 
meadojvs. Bat this place has alfo been called the Blachjield, 
from the darknefs of its foil. Its name, Fiemomeium, hath 
likewife been derived from Guerm, the alder-tree -, but it- 
hath generally been interpreted, a great Temfh/ 

The word Venromento or Fenrometo, was, from what follows, 
a contradion of Veneromento or Venerometo, Vener and Pener, 
as i^and P are convertible, will mean the fame; and asP^;f 
u head-land; and Er, in old names, generally border, Vener 
will mean the bead land border, 

Vemometo was alfo written Verenometo. Veren, (as Ver 
pieans bead border, and En, land), means tbe head border land* 

It Jhould be particularly remarked, that the words, or Sylla- 
bles, Er and En, in Veren, are tranfpofed in Nener, In 
Vereno we find the root Er written at length j but it is con- 
traded in Venro. In like manner in Venero, we find the root 
En written at length j but this too is contrafted in Vemo, 
Thefe particulars then prove, that I have written the above 
names at length, rightly. 

The word Min means little, and is often varied to Men. 
The Ockmen, often called the Ockment, runs through Ocktng' 
ton, in Devon, and means tbe little Jlream. Ockington was 
formerly written Ockinton 5 and it is even now fo pronounced. 
The word Et is alfo a diminutive. Venrometum, or Van- 
KOMEMTUM, will therefore mean tbe little headJand border. 
Vernombtum, tbe little bead-border land. This name then 
alludes, not to a great temple ; and as by the ending Um, in 
Danum, and in other names, a catnp is underftood y fo here, 
inftead of tbe great temple, we may und'crftand the ground 
defcribed to be the place of our camp. 

Long Billington is a more recent name of this Hation, 
and this muft be an expofition of the old one, if it refer to tbe 
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})lace of the old carop. The words Bbl add BIl^ iti tfaefe 
tiames^ often mean ^<7rJ^r or riJ^^ ; and Bile is Gaelic for 
border » Bel and Ber^ and their roots El and Er, in old 
names> often mean border, R, therefore, in endings^ changes 
to L, and L to 22 ; and various inftanccs may be feen of fuch 
changes in Lhuyd's Archseologia. The word Bil then being 
' border, and the fame as Bbr or Ver ; Ino or lH being a dimi* 
five, as in Ockinton'y and the fame as Min, Men, or Mbnt : 
And Ton, land, implying the fame in BillingrojSi as £n, ih 
VerEHomento ; or as En, in Vz^eromento -, this word Billingtm 
will be an exad tranflation of l^ernomentum or Vemometum* 
In this proof I have fuppreifed^ I conceive, no neceflkrj 
fleps \ nor do I think that I have drawn an unfound. conoid* 
fion from the names here given. Losro may refer to the di- 
meniions of this ground, or it may be a contra^ion of Lono« 
PHORT, a camp or fort, as Bo^, for camp, is of Borougii. 

The traces of this old ilation are varioufly reprefented : 
The old lines by fome are (aid to be flrong; by others, who 
have feen them, to be faint and weak. Coins, Mofaic pslve- 
ments, and other antiquities, are faid formerly to have co<« 
vered the country ; and even now, the treafurea underground 
are conceived to be very confiderable. The difiances agree 
with the numerals in the Iter : The features of the country wiib 
its names : And the Ration lies properly near the Roman road. 
—I have endeavoured to drengthen the opinions of modera 
antiquaries, by giving the imports of its ancient and modem 
-names. — Dr. Stukeley has given a plate of this flation ', but 
he unfortunately mlfbx>k it for Margidunum^ 

MARGIDUNO, M. P. ' ; 

Generally conceived to be Eajl BndgcforJ, 

The Marie, from the Wbrd Marga, again fteps in to affift 
antiquaries in their tranflation of this name. M|r. Throlby 
fays, *^ Nothing in my opinion can rob Eajl Bridgeford of its 
Roman honors. Here you have the mod indifputable proofs 
of its high antiquity. An -ancient encampment 3 . the name 
of jBarr<)«;, ' which a place in this field ilill retains > the dif- 
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•corery of Roin|iQ coias aad RomaQ pottery ; the didaDce from 
Willooghby; the next fiatioo agreeing exaOly with the . 
jrottt; all together fonii fach ftrong evidence, aswilladpait 
.of no objedion to the general c^inion^ that £aft Bridgeford 
waa the Margubinum of the Romans*'* 

In the ftation of MmJunum, Devon > and mMaridunum in 
Wale9> the word ilf^rand Mar is border or head. Ge may 
be in MABOiiyvNuii> land^f and the whole name may imply, 
the camp (fibe bead land or berdir : And this will anfwer to 
JBpraggb, which may be rendered /k border or head camp. 

I wifli not to rob £aft Bridgeford of its honors, bnt (yfibe 

oid wuMors ifi the immediate vicinity of this camp, Cab Colstoh 

'mify^feems to deri^ue its name from this Ration. Whether this camp 

Kifere, in earfy Saxon times, a part of this manor or not, I have 

HQ means hy which I can determine. 

AD PONTEM, M. P. Thorfie on tie Trent. 

Not underfbndxng how to anaiyfe onr old terms, the words 
jtd Paniem haxre caufed much fpeculation. 

The word An is water : It is alfo in old names fi term for 
land, and frequently it is varied to Ow, abd means the fame. 
The letter P has been treated of in the introdndoiy eflays : 
It means pic, peak, or head. Fear may therefore imply the 
bead land, or the water head. 

The wcnrd Pont is bridge. " T in WeUb words, fays Mr. 
Xhnyd, is A-eqaently changed into iSor Z in theComifli, ef- 
pecially when L or i\rare placed before T." And the fame 
may be faid of Pont, which changes in the Latin to Pons. 

The word Barkir is Welfli for a kite 3 and this changes to 
Barkzz, in the Comifh. — ^The endings // and £r, or En, are 
diminutives. — The heads of bridges are fmall in comparifcn 
to the heads of hills; and feem to have taken diminntire 
endings oq this account. 

I have ihewn that in Femometum and Fenrometum, that 

Vemo and Fenro are contra Aions ; and I fuppofe that Pons and 

Pent may have originally been the fame.— Thus Pons maf 

-have been compofedof Pov, the water bead, an4 I^^ • ^^ 
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native :-^^r ofFo^4h^wa^JkMdriiXiiE'^ a iimiiHitit^) 'and 
PoNis orPofiTET conirad^d^inafbare beoocnePtf^ aadP^/. 

But throwing afide this, laft explabation^ we may fairly 
foppofe^ that Pon^ tbe water head, may have taken a T, as 
is ofiial after N, to firengthtfo'the folxbd of tMs WokS : And 
Pont was moft likely, the word^ which in Latin was changed 
to Pons. In like nxanner the Welfh word Guyni, wind, 
changes to Guins In the Cornifh ; the Welfli term Atbi in the 
Cornifh to A!s, — ^In the Latin they fohxetrmes wrote thejr di- 
minutive endings at length, altho* they are little underwood. 
Thus Col is Gaelic for head or hill, and Is is a diminutive; 
and CoLLis means a UttJe head or little hill. 

The word.' Bridge was, I concieive, originally derived frt>m 
Baaighe orBaAio, the upfer part or top of any fBingf but 
this Gaelic wdrd I have not analy(bd^ and leave to the C6nfi- 
deration of my reader. " 

I have before (hewn, that ther word Pomt may mean a 
point or headi Ad is Gaelic for water; and Ad Fontjem, or 
Adpont, may imply the water head, I have provfcd that 
TaiPONTflieans the hill point*, and that Pont means Thorpe. 
On the river Trent we have WiNthorpb, i. e. ne water 
bead or point. — Now this name being nearly the fame in import 
z&PonSf abridge, we ihall find no decifive argument per- 
haps, for preferring either in tranflation, unlefs the features 
of nature ihould demand, that one of theife ikould be adopted 
rather than the other. And here we mull obferve, that words 
for ^2i\.\oTi% generally refer to the features of their fettletiients ; 
rarely to camps 5 and never, fcarcdy, to bridges ^ becaufe thefe 
laft cannot be confidered as a part of thefe features. 
^ But it is faid that the foundation of a great bridge on thie 
Trent was difcovered in 1791, near JVtntborpe. • IFin or Uitt 
may be confidered as a variation of Ean, water, as I have 
Ihewn in my firft work; and JFi?itborpe may mean the water 
point; and be a tranflation of Ad Pontem, — But there is a 
Thorpe, tit^LT Stoke ', and this lies in a fituatioh which the 
numerals in the Iter demand. And altho' the word Thorpe 
may be point only, the point which gives this Thorpe name, 
is a water or river point j and, therefore, it may be called, as 
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!a this Iter, and ihdy have been fo named, whet! fords and 
ferries only were ufed -, and tfefdre a bridge ted ever been 
fecn or kAown by its inhabitants. 

. • • • ' 

<■ CROCOCOLANO, M.P. Ctllingham. 

\ BKhop Giljfop fajrs, " Near Collingham, in a large fields 
there 1$ reafon to fix another flation." 

. ** Dn Stukeley calls this field Br ugh ^ but^dates that the 
old city is perfectly levelled by the plough. Many Roman 
coins have been found here« and all the way between this 
field and Newark, in digging they find great foundations for 
^alfamile together on each fide of the road, with. much 
rjiiAy iron, iron oar, and iron, cinders, fo that it is probable 
an eininent. Roman forgo has been here. Out of one hole 
they dug 10 or 15 loads of flone, fronx whepce.it poight be 
fuppofeid tQ have been a gate, ^Many. copper c(Mns.liave been 
found, here $ as.alfo pots, urns, bricks, Sec, They call the 
Money, Brough Pennies." 

. .Horfeley fays, that they often ftrikeon ruins in ploughing 
and digging j and he faysj the portion of the camp is a.ihort 
ijiile fouth-eaft of Collingham. " Tis three miles, (kys Dr. 
Stukeleyji north of Newark. Great plenjly .of wild falSroa 
grows hereabouts, whence t pnce thought the name came, 
iignifying the Saffron Field, from the Celtic word a field or 
^nclofure, (LbanJ, In the later times of the empire^ when 
they fhortened words, *twas called Colana^ and fome critics 
leftoring Croco to it, doubled the fccond fyllablcj whence it 
is found , in Antoninus, his Itinerary, CrococoJanum, But I 
judgft Mr. Baxter's derivation of it rights Erkeium Pulcbrum, 
&c."-:--Iti^. p. 98. 

. Camden, Burton, as well as others, 'knew not this name. 
But Croc comes from Crioch, territory, end, born, &C.3 and 
Col Alt is bead land-, and the whole WQj*d means tbe head larid 
foini or territory. -^CoLLUSGHAv, implies tbe bead land border. 
Jt anfwers then in name, diflances, &c. ^ 



LINDO, M. P. 

I have already explained this name. 
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RICHARD, ITER. XV. 

A Londlnh per Claufenttim in Londininm ufquejtc :— - 



Richard, Iter. 15. 
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Cilebfty M.P. 44 

Vindoini '. :. 15 

Veott BcJgsrom .. • 21. 

> • 

AA Lapidem -6 

Claofento »» .1 

Porta Magno .... rd\ 

flegno ......*... W/ 

Ad Oecimum . • . . • 10 
Anderida Poita -'^ 

Ad Lemaaum ••••• 29 

l^maniano Porta '. . IT) 
Pubris .•.••>.••.«.. to 
RhvitupisCoL ..... 10^ 

Rcgalbio •«•••••«• \4> 

C^)itio{5oli 10 

parplevor.^ V. ..<.;. ;^ iB 

Maao .., 12 

Viignm .V...:.... 18 

TJomi^ago >.,>... 18 

Lonalnto 15 




Callevam . .^ .... - 44 

Iter, 12&I5* 

Vindomim •'."... 15 

Venta Beigaraiu* 21 

Iter. 7 lAV. 

CUoiJeatom >•»•.. 10 



Rcgaam 



20 



; "i 



Ifi6f;4 fnv. 

r 

Durovernam 
(Durodevum ...i.'lQ 

Vag^niacinv ....... 22 

Novtomagam 6^ 18 
Londinium . . 12, lo 



Sites of Stations, 
From '* 

Londom tivro* Bittern, an^ 
ai^ain to London, 

" f"' > - ■ 1 1 . ■' 

Near Reading ..... 44 

Silchefter ...!..... 10 
Winchefter •;».•.• 26t 

Stcnehain ' . l'^ 6 

BUtern ...f 4 

/Porchcftcr 14* 

\Chicbefteru«*.. Ifi* 

On the Aran IQ 

KcairBttchfflead ' 
Towards; t)afi ^c^t fja^^ 
Lyrae ~ 

Diover ....'«••;••'•• JO 
ftichborou^ .,,^».» 1^ 

Reculvcr ./#ty*-*«' 9 

Canterbury \ 10 

JuddeHin;a(>rihg 12 
Rochefter .,..«..... 10 

Soothfleet It) 

■Newberry,..,.^..: .6* 
London ..«. 1^ 



This rftad 'ran as before,, and from Winchcfterby Otter- 
bourne to' StOnehatp,' apd by. Green-Lane to Bittern, thencQ 
ft few traces are feen "on Ridgewar and north of Burlefdon- 
Hill, pointing to Farehara and to Portchefter, the latter part 
oif whith is nearly loft; From Portchefter it ran with the pic- 
fent turnpike to Chicheft^r, and over the Arun, near Arun- 
del. — ^Thence oft the' coaft to Anderida, the banks of the 
Kother, Lyme, Dover> Richborough, Reculver, Canterbury: 
-i-and, as in the fir ft Iter, to Rochefter, Southflcet, and 
Newberry, to London. 

* It appears Trom the above, that the errors of Antonine are copied 
In Richard. 

It 3 
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CALEBA, M. P. 44. 



Near Reading 44, 



r 



The miles here vary from the fonoft Iter ; and this may 
have been on account of the prefent journey taking a diiFe- 
f ent rout. But if the roads were the fan^e t|ien, one account 
xnuil have been erroneous. 

** Few Roman ftations have been &teA at fo many different 
places as that of CaUeva Attrebaturo/' fiiys tl^e Coifunentator 
on Richard's Itinerary. To which he adds — " It bas'been 
placed at SUchefler> Henl«y> WaUiBgford> and Readings by 
antiquaries ; yet ip no doubtful pa£b do n^ore teftimooies con* 
cur to afcertain the Ute. It 1$ evidently ^ iiation of impor- 
tance» becauie it appears at a central, poipt to ^hich the roods 
traverfed by three di^erent Iters of Antooine (the 13th, I4tlr« 
«nd 1 5th) <*onverge. It wasthe capital pf the Airebates, fitu^ 
ated atl^nown diftancies from London, Wiacbefter, Bath; 
Spene, and jbaerleon ; and at a doubtful one, (ha* eafily fup* 
^ied, from Cirenceiiter and Old Sarum. Tbefe circumftancei 
•cannot hy any expedient be brought to lOdincide either wztb 
Henley, 'WalTingfor^, or Reaiii^gi but all agree in regard to 
€ilchefter. Its diftancjB nearlj^ accords wijth the Itinerary difr 
tance qi CaUeva, from London, .Bath» fipeen, Winchefieri 
and Caerleon, and, if afiation (which ip evidently lo/{)..in tba 
Iter of A5tonine, be fupplied with that from Cirenceftef; 
The prefent remains are thofe of a^great Roman town ; it is. 
fituated in the di^id formerly inhabited pj, ih6 Atrehaies ; 
and in every dirediion traces of Roman rpads.cpnyerging ta 
this point ftill plainly exift, from. London, Sgecn, Win^ 
chefber. Old Sarum, Bath, and pirencefler. Dcfcription of 
Britain, from Richard of Cirencefier, printed in 1809, page; 
148 and Ug/* , 

This quotation is a note of the Comrbent^tor on Richard^ 
which I proved erroneous in the Monthly M^zine for Augju^ 
1811. I will give a part of my pfoof in the next article, and 
tfcfer for a continuation of it to the head Calfva. 
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VINDOMI, Sileiejier. 

This flatlon is carried to Egbvry Camp, near St. Maij 
Bourne, by the above commentator, fiat Vrndonum was the 
chief town of the Segontiaci 5 it lay in the Itinerary XXI 
miles from Venta* But Dr. Beeke has proved in the 15th 
vol. of the Archaeologia, that a V is omitted in this number^ 
and that it fhould have been XXVI. 

In Richard it ilands : 

Caleva toVindonum * • - ^ XV 
Vrndonum to Veata ---.- XX t 



Total - XXXVI 

It ihould haire fiood : 

Caleva to Vindonum * • « « ^X 
Vindonum to Venta .... XXVf 



Same total - - - <r XXXVI 

From the above it appears that the V was tranfpofed only. 
If the radius ot a circle be ^ miles, and the centre be Venta* 
yindtmum^ if not at filcbefier, will lie fon^ewherp in 6r ^t 
far from the ctrcumferaice at 26 miles^i^nce \ but tbit caa 
lie at no place but at SUeheJUr, unlefs it be toq near <)r'%oo far 
from other iftatioxis which are fixed by the Itinerary, l^or inr 
fiance, Vindmtum has been n^iflaken, as n>gniiawed above, for 
Calevdt and ha» been fixed in the old port way, (whicl^ inir 
plies tbe raiftd or bank road), leading to Sorbiodunum, a) 
Sjghury Camp i wfaiclv is only 1 5 miles from Venta on the fame 
radius. This place muft therefore be tpq fiiort in difiance 
from Venta, by eleven miles. Vindonun^ \t^ the 18th Iter 
(which nias thro* Vindonuo), Venta, &c.) is faid to be 15 
miles ftx^ Tan^efa : Dr. Beeke has clearly proved that this 
diftance cxa6tly reaches SUcheJUri but it is 29 miles from 
Tamefa to Egbury Camp, which is 14 miles too far> and out 
pi the road to Venta 5 from Egbury to Venta no dired ol(| 
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road is to be traced. Thefc then form a compleat rcfutatioa 
to the note above quoted. Add to thefe that from Spinis to 
Caleva it is faid in the 12th Iter to be 15 miles^ and from 
thepce Xo Bihrafle 20 mile^ : But if Caleva be reckoned Silr 
chefter, its diftancc from Speeji is not 12 miles inftead of 15 ; 
^nd froiji thence to Bihraiie rauft be nearly 30 inftead of 20.. 
It appears then that Eghury Camp, as Vtndonum, will anfwer 
in no cafe with the diftances from Venta and Tamefa ; nor 
will Silcbefter, as Caleva, agree with the diftances from Spinis 
and Bibrade. By fuppofing then Caleva to be Silcbefier^ wc 
throw into confufton the Iters of Richard and Antonine } but 
b]^ taking Ftndonum for Sikbefter all will appear clear and fa- 
tisfa^ory. 

Sihbefter has been called by the Britons Caer Segont. The 
dation of Segontlum, in Wales, was alfo called by the fame 
name j we have, therefore, to enquire what the word Segon-' 
iia, the territory of the Segontiaci, means. The word Sigb, 
an hill, is here varied to Segh, and pronoonced Se ; Gon is 
derived from Can or Con, a lake ; la is countty, and this 
takes a T in this name, in the fame manner as An ox On, 
land, takes a T* in Ton or Tan, which imply the fame. Fin, 
in Firfdonum, and in other names beginning with this fylla- 
ble, has been derived from our vines in the Archaeologia } 
but the vines grew only In the author^s fancy, and not in 
thefe ftations. Fin U rendered Bin in Vinovium, now Bin' 
cbejiir. Bin or Binn is head or hill. Sil comes from A, an 
hill, pronounced Au^ and changed to AU -E/, and ll\ with 
the afpirate 7/ it would become Hit ox Hiii', but as the Gaelic 
had no H, and S was nfed in its ftead, Sil was one of their 
names for hill, and was a tranftation of Fin in Vindc^tium. ( 
have only to remark that Caer Segont will be accounted the 
city of the Segontiaci, and its diftance from Venta will anl^ 
wer to Findonum j and further, that by Richard's map> and 
by the name, Caleva Atrebatum was in the territory of the 
'Atrebatesj and that Silcbefier or Viddonum, by the fame 
map, was in the country of the Segontiaci, and wa9> I fop- 
ppfe^ Caer Segont, ' •' 
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VENTA BELGARUM, ^ Wlnchejier. 

So much has been faid of Vcnta and Ifca, that little more- 
need be mentioned. But the word Win-cl^Jler or Wintan'- 
ehefter ftill urges enquiry: For tbo' Venta may be eHeemed a* 
Word for an inn or a camp« ftill the original meaning (hould' 
be here attended to. The word Ven or F^nt- then may mean- 
water, or an hill j and ^ or An is cither a diminutive or- a 
word for land. 

• Settlements were originally named frorti their hills, vallics,* 
plains, and ftreams, or their borders : Nations and dUlri^s 
from the features of their lands, and their (itaallons: Biif 
lands were firft chiefly peopled by families who brought no- 
tiatiohal name» 

Of the ancient Belgae of this nation, nearly uniform are 
our modern accounts. ' 'Under the celebtated Divitiacus, an' 
army is fuppofed to have come from the Continent, to have 
overrun and to have named this diftrid.— Strange, however/ 
it was, that they (hould have pafTed Kent, Suffoik, Svjfdx, 
Effex, Surry, MiddlefeX', Berkjbire, &c. and never have giV^ 
appellation to any of thefe lands \^-*Bii, an inflexion oTthe 
Gaelic word BiJe, was confidered by the Saxons as implyrng 
border ; Ge was alfo Gaelic for land ; and thefe were tranf- 
lated Han^/bire, or border land. Our Saxon anceftors th^n 
derived the Belgae, like the names of other nations, from- the 
iituation of their lands, called them border landers, an<l 
dreamt not of their being imported from the low countries.^ 
But this expofiiion of the name gave po fcope to ftory^-^e-* 
fcribed no invaders-^imported no whole nations— ^^hunted not 
abroad for inhabitants, which were napre eafily fbund at 
home. 

Whether, however, as !Bel implies mouth, the fituations 
of the firft fettlers of this diftrtd, around^ the mouth of our 
greateft port -, and on the extenfive, ajouth of the Scvcfn, 
naay haVe partly helped to give thisff name or not, I will 
npt determine :. The Saxons,, from this, country lying on th^ 
iea,' have given it another meaning; and I acquieico in their 
ifccifibn. - '"' -':'''' ' \, , 
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Vntia Bsfgarum, according to Mr. Wbitakeo was '^The 
Vcnfe, or head town of the proper Bclgae." Mr. Pcgge^in 
the 1ft ToL of the ArchaBologia. imagined that Vent^ Bel^- 
xuiQ* North and South Winfield« and other places^ were 
named from the culture of the vine in Britain. But it feems 
evident, from the following antiquity of the appellation^ 
that this name was given before vines were planted in Britain. 
Of Mr. Whitaker*s derivation, I muil ftate, that he has mif* 
taken the point. Venta, as a fettlement, meant not a head 
or chief town $ but a head or hill land. " Some, fays Cam- 
den, derive JFenta from Fentus, others from f^inum, others 
from Biflfof Wina\ but their differences are to little purpofe^ 
I prefer the opinion of our countryman, Leiand, who de- 
rives it from the Britiih Guin or Guek, tvhiU, as meaning 
ihe white cify** Caer Gweni is alfo fuppofed by its lateft hif- 
torian to imply the white eity. But notwithftanding tbefe 
authorities, 1 rather prefer to them Bi^Oiop Wina, tho* the 
wine is by far better tbajot the reft of the etymons.^ 

Ad iotrododion to the hiftory of every town I muft not 
attempt % but from the articles Bennaventa, and Venta Icen* 
cruni» the reader will fiiid, that the vibke dfy is txot unlike 
our UfUts waiers* The ancient names of this county and 
dty, Jiike aU others, are fuppofed to be traced to their fourcesji 

* In the British empire we bAve several streams tf the names of 
Bittlii, Banna, Baodsn, Ben, Bane, Banney, Bannoc-bvirn, Baneii# 
and Bain. A learned writer renders these names *< the white water** 
-~-But the Bann« as water, comes from the root An^ water ; and with 
J[ prefixed, (which by essay Cth means head), it will be tlie head oe 
liiu water, from its rising from some head of water, or hill. Thus the 
Bann of Ireland rises from an hetd eight mites east of Newry» and 

Kaes thro' l^c Neagh, and thsnce to the North Sea, near Colerainei 
is stream is veiy appUcabljr named the lake or head stream or water* 
Am and Banna have diminutive endings. Bandon has an augmenta- 
tive one, and means the great head water. Ben is the head waten 
Banney, and. perhaps Bannoi, ape diminutive nouns ; and to si»ew 
mh^f old writers eonsidered this fast term, it is translated Bum, I see 
no reason theftfpfwto ssqppose, chat Bonn means white water. Bani 
indeed,, means, according to Shaw, true, pale, white, and » copper 
mine ; but it dotb not fbrnow that the head water is white water, nor 
tha« it is a Coppermine water.— To put this further out of dispute, 
** The onlj discharge of the water of Loch Neagh, which gives name 
fo the Bami, is at the fhll of Coteraine, where having first formed the 
Loffh-heg-g OF little lake, about four miles diameter, its channel as^ 
suroes the name of the lower Baon, i. e. the lewer head streams ^i 
this empties itself as above. t , . i 
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fta^a worfls totally mlfunderlloodi b|ltr.frOfi3i Vefttj^JBt^a- 
rum it will be found that the Belgs had originally he^e a 
camp> which Venta iniplied; and this high antiquity of the 
place we rationalTy gather from its old Certic appellation. 

Hills were fortified for defending the country, its paiTe^, 

and its inhabitants : And to name their fortifications and 

' bills, they adopted the fame names, 'the Gaelic words Ais, 

Dun, Din J and maoy others prove this.— The Mrorijida, 

written Acb and J/:, a mound or bank, feeme to bo a xooi^ 

which, (as well as its infiedions Ic and Ec,) is found in the 

endings of naany words for bill, land, aod border, and this and 

its variations generally denote that tbelandL or the border, ba« 

a rampart, vallum, or fortrefs to defend k ; as in TotiTf^CJi 

and SonnKcn, in Camhoricum, &c. The term Betnn or Ecann 

is hill or head. BeanniaU the Gaelic plural. Beann is oftea 

written in our names Ben, Vep,, Win^ mdilVmy and thefe af 

often t^ke a 2> or a T to ilrengthen tbeiyllable \ Thus Vino-? 

vium is alfo written Vindovium 5 ' Vindocladia is writteQ 

Ventageladia; Bennavenna is written BemuivenU. Venthtn 

might become Vent,* and this being a name for a head or 

hill, might from the aboT« isiA. by analogy^ racsi'alfi) oattip. 

Accordingly Venta, m the ' Saxonr CfaroBiele, k trahflile<l 

Cajha ; and Fenta Icenomm vs now eklied Ctfitr*. lBt6m. bencft 

It dottbtle&. follows, that Venta wadafiiaaifeiorancdtnp^^r*^ 

Tkis word, if confideted a plaral nonh, might hot be adopted^' 

iixcept where mamf words were nttceffaxiyr fbr the pratedzmB 

of the fettlement. But a nomr like ^fais, (as vimll as the 

Spanifli word Venta, an inn), it a Boair, ^^. which,, under a. 

j^ural temdnatwn, meads often porhsps tio mofe: tbasn: z^fin^ 

gvlkarr ' • 

I have i^ewed that Venta is an o}d Ccihic appellation 5 and 
I conceive that tbia iriayise further proved x TheHiftodan of 
Winchefier> in the fecphd edition oi\&i^odk, batfa fi^cd^ 
to be a Roman one. 

• Venta seems to have Been considered by the Romans us the abla-* 
tive singular of Venia\ Itinerary names were eeneraUy ffivea in Uie 
ablative case. . ; . ' T 
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- f^ AI> LAPIDEM, Stmeham. 

Stonebam may mean t&e border land ; it was perhaps con- 
ceived by the Saxons to imply the mile-iioQe village : Afl^ 
Lafidm will then mean the fame. 

•• • 

CLAUSENTO, M.P. ' Bittern. 

Ciais Isa dyke, and En is land ; and CJaufen, or Claufenfr 
nieans the dyle land. It was rendered by the Saxons Bittern, 
from Bid or Bit, an hedge or dyke 5 and fuppofing En a plu- 
ral ending, they rendered it by Em, from which it is plaii^ 
that they confidered Claufen to mean the dykes, inflead of 
the land of the fettlement around them.* In Richard's Map; 
Claufentnm U placed on the Bittern fide of the river^ tho" he 
fuppofes it on the other, where it was litoated alfo in part : 
But it is not fo far removed in this map, from the Hream, as 
to fdvor Mr. Reynolds's placing it at BiAop's W^lthan^. 

• • • • < 

PORTU ^f AGNO, M. P. 10. Porchefler 13 or 14. 

Our books of topography and antiquities are filfed wltk 
I^MMi floriesb Thia place is :faid to have tal^n name from 
Pof/tf, a. Saxon cbieftain !•*« Antoninus hak omitted an X in 
the diftaoce betveen CUmftAtmn add Ri^num c He makes it 
30$ itlsdd tnil^. Richard, lias iiiferted thisdation between 
Item, and has divided -this: 20i miles of. Astonine into two» 
parts of LO mitjes.each ^ BntParchefler Is 13 or 14 miles fromi 
Bittern., arid 16 front Chichefier. The road from Wincbefier. 
was confidered not rightly given by IV^r. Reynolds ^ arid ha 
carried it by Bi(bop*s Waltham : But Bittern having gr^at re-. 
2kiains, and anfv^ering fo peculiarly in name to Clqfufeot, ad- 
mits, not the rdut t0 h^ve gonte another way. It is plain> 
&om a companion Of Antoninus and Richard, that the latter 
often copied his blunders in diiiances from the former ; altho*: 
Dr. Stukeley conceited that Richard follo\Yed ^ot Antoninus. 

* This U a peculiar instance, ^Iiieh shews that these old words are 
composed of mono&yllahles, which had originally very different meao* 
in;s from what they now conrey as plural endings* 
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. REGNO, M. P. 10. • . . . . Chichffltr i^ . 

• f 

In Europe there wefe fevefal places called Noviom^us. 
lilr.Lhayd in page 11 th of his A'rchaeologia has given various^ 
itiftances of the' fuppreffion of labial letters : Noviomagus was 
written by Pt6lemy, with the Votniittd, " Noiomagos.*''^' 
T*bis is ufaally rendered by authors Neomagusj^^Nov and Nav 
ifneant here the fea : ' i^ovi or Navt, the little fe?, or the fea 
road.* This place was alfo called by the Monk of Ravenna, 
Novimago Regentiunii^f Rayimago Regehtium^ andNavi* 
jnagb Regentium. — ^The wofd Rem' is rpad; it changes to 
Rem in the Rhemi, to Ram in the indances belqw.t ilf is 
often changed tb' F-, a'nd Ram becomes Rav,' which as j4v is 
the fea^ means the lea road : Ravi, the little Tea roarf. Hence 
Ramebead or ttditilead 1[ which has generally been mifunder* 
flood) means thfe road head, 

Neomagus was iituated aecordtng to Ptolemy in a latitude 
more foutherly than Winchefter. lie has remarkably, for 
fixing this town^ blamed Marinus lyrius, an ancient geo** 
graphcr,, for making this city by climate north of London 5 
dnd by Itinerary account, fouth of that city 5g miles : He 
does not in this blame the number of miles foutherly; but 
the inconiiflency of Marinus in makihe it north of London 
by climate : This diibnce is confidered a^ anfwering to Chi- 
cbeftef, and ther^ore ffeomagus, from name, from di(lancc> 
iind from latitude, cannot be Holwood Hi// in Keflon. 

' I will now fee how this agrees with Regnum. The word 
Rig, in Regulbium, hath been found to mesn a road. The 
endings Urn and Num, mean generally border land | but in 

> • The old names of the esttiari(9 of ibis kingdon may be very often 
Tendered little seas. 

• t Caleva Atrebatum lay on the Kennet, within or near the territo- 
ries of the Segontiftci, and yet it Mon^d .to the Attebates. In Ilka 
maxiuer this place lay in a bay near to the Belgit, tho' the camp be- 
longed to the Regni. 

X Ramsey, in HunUngdomliire, baa a camey for two or three nilet 
thro* the fens or sea. 

At Ramsey Island, Pembrokeshire, was formerly the passage to 
Ireland. 

Ramsey, in the Isle of Man, is a road of the sea. 

Ram8^temvtLn% the entrance or port of the road. ' 



Dafium, ClevuM^ Cocctum, Durovemum, &c. it is tranflated 
C9fitkp. B^j^fftfir therefore means the road tavm or camp^ and 
anfwers to Ntomagus in name and £taatton. 

The Tea in this part of the Channel Jrefemble^ and wa» 
termed a road, from iu narrownefs. I have (hewn in RuiU" 
fia^ that the land which lies between Calais and Dunkirk 
wa» called bjr feamen Butben : That .the people on the coaft 
of Boulogne, were a}fo named the Rutim j and that thefe names 
were derived from But, a road or iea way, ^nd In or En^ 
Uind. In like manner the name of th/P people in Saflex, the 
'Beghi or Regini, mean,, (rdmlleg, a reach or road, -and In,^ 
land, the road Glanders. • , . 

In the derivations of thefs pames all our authors have 
evince^ the moft complect ignorance on this.fubjed: They 
defcribe no circumilances^ elupidate ne principles rationall/<i 
The SBemi were acconilted by ancient .authors the fiune 
people as the A^^ffi orA^g'mi}. but we have not underlbod 
thefe words, nor the agreement of thefe names. The Bibroci, 
another people of this diftrid, were fuch a4 inhabited Ihe 
madhes of the adjacent land. The 6i& had a topogcaphical 
£t^ation, the fecood often not ; but in this country they pof« 
i^££ed extenfive tracks. — ^Thefe are ancimi names : I corner 
mwiomoJemoneB, in- which our antiquaries haveihewA 
even lefs jqdgment than in the ancient appellations. 

Cbkbefter is unlverfally fuppofed to be derived from Cifi, 
the fon of EJla. , Not an .aniiguary» or tofographical wrker m 
ifie kingdom, bfitb ev<r doubted tbis / Camden adopted tihis opi* 
;xion, and bath fupported Ci/fa's pretenfions by a few thingn 
which feem to be favourable. > 

Dr. Stukeley fays, f* that Cifa becoming mailer of the coun- 
try, (he ndgbt bare given bis father Ella the precedence in ' 
this,) and there chuiing to fix his feat, repaired the ancient 
caftle walls, whofe vefttgia wiere of too lafitng materials 
wholly to have loll the appearance of their workmanihip } 
then itwaa natural enoogh to prefix the name to the Roman 
termination, by whioh the Saxons always called cafiles of the 
Romans; or it might fimply be called Cqfior, Cbefier, as was 
frequent in other jplaees till he tcfiorcd it^ and then it topk 
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ha naane, tniporUng GffaHs Cbeftiri bat had k origiiiallgr 
^een founded by him^ be/ would never bav« afiomed that 
adjuna." 

I will not deay that Ctga, who begaa his reiga here 32 
jiars after bis fatUr Ella, oougbt pof&blj give name to this 
place. The nufi ancient record of Cokhefier has heen/aid toftaii^ 
that Krwo Q,o%\»gave name to tbatdiy in the very fame manner,. 
But antiquaries^ aiTert, that the hill at Oi/buiy alfo is derived 
from, this Prince) and here they ihould not have halted : 
For as the vowels iSland /were of old commonly ofed for 
each other, and Cts was often pronounced CUs and Cbes^^ 
Caislet, Cniswickf Cmiston, CAiswortb, CBEBbam, Casfr* 
hunt, Cnzstal, CuESter, CHEBteriaa, CuMSsington, Chbsb- 
worth, Cni^Ewyke, and the CHBBS£wrf«(f of Cornwall^ muft 
all have flowed from the fame origm. 

The word Cats is rent^ &c. and Cis means the fame ; but 
Cffcbasn is a poll tax^ in which Cain is taXj and Cis, poU or 
bead. — Calls alfo head : Its root may be Av, the fea or wa* 
ter^ changed to Au and Ah, and in this cafe Col will be the 
waler or fea head. Cola (a contradion of Calan) will be the 
Ktile fea head, or the road, or the fea port.«-^Wath the dirni^* 
nutive Is it becomes Calais, the little road, or the little feet 
fort I And this was formerly Portus Iccius^ as I have fliewa 
in Eflay 2d. 

C is faid to piean inclofure. It is called as a letter, Colg 
•r head. To An, water, it is prefixed In Can, a lake, whicJi 
may be accounted a conflux of water, or a head of water. In 
Ifiand the word Is means the fea; I (hall (hew that Is, in the 
Ifis, means the fanpe : Juft fo. Is, in Cts, may imply the water 
or the fea; Cts, the water or fea bead : And by G/fa, its dU 
jijiinutive, may be underftood the little fea head, the road, or 
the fea fort. 

Chicbefler was anciently a fea port, a road for veffds. It 
changed its old name Regnumi and the Britons tranjQated it 
Caer Cki : And Cbi was a mofi unfortunate cootradion of ■ 

cyrai 

Cai or Cbi is Gaelic for a way or a road; It implies the 
veiy fame as Cis, in Ciffactafter, and the fame as Reg, in 
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Jlegnum, 6?i was pronounced Cbei, and varied to Cbiyznd 
it is (unhappily too for the old ftory) at this very time^ thus 
written in Cmchefi^r.' 

Haying confidered the word Olffa as the name of a port, 
let us now regard it as the name of a King. It is not always 
thus eafy to prove ridiculous things to be untrus 5 bat we 
niay as eafily conceive that Ciffa took his name from this city 
or its port, as the city or the port from Ciffz.'-^Wibtgar, a 
nephew of Cerdic, had beftowed upon him a moiety of the 
Me of Wight; and from what t have proved in my former 
work, this Wtbtgar took his name from J^bt-gara-bytyg, in 
fhat Idand, and not IFibtgarabyrig from him as ufually fup-* 
pofed. — Again, Porta, in 501 , came to England with his two 
fons, and landed, as authors relate, at Porcbefter, whicii from 
Porta, is faid to have been named : But this town was named 
before Porta landed ,• and took its name, not from this chief, 
but the chief from the town. Other and like inflances might 
be adduced. 

Frcfm the deXertlon of the land by the Romans, to thp time 
of Auguftine the Monk, who firft preached chriilianity, was 
150 years. No hiftory was written by the unlettered Saxons 
during this time; but after this the Monks began from tra- 
dition to colleft records. Eila and his fons had landed an 
£ngland ; and as tbe nefbew of Cerdic had taken his name 
from Wibtgardbyrig, and Porta from Portus Magnus i fo Ciffat 
the foh of £Ua, might take his name^ like bis neigbbours, from 
iididing and ruling in Ctjfaceajier , ik the same nbighbous«> 

BOOB. 

But it may be urged from the Saxon Chronicle, in 477* 
** That £//0 and his fons, one of which named Ciffa, landed 
in England."— We muft allow that Cifla, his father, and 
brothers, came into this nation as here mentioned $ but their 
landing here, their exploits, and their fettling amongft us, 
were not recorded for more than 150 years after; by which 
time they were no more, tbo^ ibeir names acquired from conqneft 
and fojfejfion (and nearly all great names were thus acquired) 
remained. By the names Wibtgar, Porta, and Ciffa, then, 
which bad been thus acquired^ were tfaefe oxen known^ and 
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by no other^ in after times> was their landing defcribed> hot 
their exploits recorded. 

I have here dated my reafons for doubting the fuppofed origin 
of Gjfffaceajier, and mufi leave others to make o6t a better cafe 
for believing. My chief endeavour^ however^ was to prove 
what before had not been attempted by derivatum, with the 
leaft faccefs ; that this place was the ancient Regnum and 
Neomagum. That the Regni or Regini meant the road "bor- 
derers 3 and finally, I (hall fhew^ that Regnum was the capital 
of this diftri^, contrary to the opinion of Richard, andio the opi^ 
nions of all our modem antiquaries. 

The following remarkable infcription was found in 1723iK 
this city, four feet underground : . It was on a grey Suflbx 
marble, 6 feet long by 2f broad : The letters beautifully and 
cxadly drawn from 3 to 2| inches long. It is thus read and 
fupplied by Mr. Gale. JVeptuno et MikervjS Tbmflum 
fro Salute Domus DiviviB ex Au<rroRiTA^tf TibefiiChkVOil 

CoGlDVBVd BEGIS LEGATI AuGUSTI IN BRITANNIA CoIU* 
GIUM FABRORUM Ct QUI IN EO* SodaleS DE SUO/DBDICAVE* 
RUNT DONANTE AREAM ^I^^BNTE PUDEMTINI filio* 

The fmall letters are fupplied. 

'' Tacitus tells us that feveral cities were given to King 
Cogidubnus, after the fuccefs of Aulus Plautius, and 0(loriu» 
Scapula under Claudius, for his fidelity to the Romans ^ and 
according to the Roman cuftom, he here takes the name of 
his patron, and l^iles himfelf Tib, CI. Cogidubnus, King and 
Legate cfthe Emperor iri Britain, By his order, a college or 
company of artifls or mechanics, like thofe on Vitalises epi- 
taph at Bath, under which denomination were iticluded fe- 
veral forts of workmen together, dedicated this fpot to Nep- 
tune and Minerva, the one the fovereign of the Tea, which: 
perhaps came up to the walls of the fiation, the other the {ia- 
tronefsof arts.'* 

• " A Sacris (or bonorati) sunt," is Mr. Gale'i reading instead of 
Sodale$ above. 
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Of tht RIVER LAVANT. 

lo this place* I (hoold not omit to. explain the remarkable 
term Lavani. In the Jrchaologia, vol. 4, the Hon. Daines 
Barrington has the following paper, 

" Camden takes notice that the city of Chichefter is waflied 
on every fide but the norths by the little river Lavant/* to 
which Philemon Holbnd adds^ " the oourfe of which ftream 
is very unaccountable^ being fometimes quite dry, but at 
other times (and that often in the midft of fummer) fo full 
ais to run with fome violence.*' 

'' Dr. Stukeley * (in his Itinerarium Curiofum) obferves, 
that there are three towns upon thb fame river, which dc« 
rive their name from it, viz. £aft. Weft, and Middle Lavant, 
and then fuppofes» that the true original name was Antona; 
but whence he forms fuch conjedure I muft own I cannot 
^ Very reSidily comprehend." 

** The term Lavant , however, is applied in SulTex to all 
brooks which are dry at fome feafons, and confequently the 
Chichefter river is with great propriety fo called, tho' the 

i water fails in winter rather than in fummer: which is alfo 

^ the cafe of a brook at Lambourn, on the Berkfliire Downs ; 

^ and dill more fingularly fo at Henley, in Oxfordfliire, where 

^ a plentiful rill commonly runs by the fidd of the great road 

* to Oxford only every third year." 

' . ." From the fame circumftahce, the fands between Conway 

in Camarvonibire, and -Beaumaris in Anglefey, are called the 
Lavant Sands, becaufe they are dry when the tide ebbs, as 
are alio the- iands , which are pafled at low water between 
Cartmel and Lancader." 

. *' The term Lavant, tbereforcj moft certainly fignifies a 
river or fea fands, which are fometimes dry, and after having 
looked into many didionaries as well as gloflaries, I find that 
the word UavaM approaches neareft to it, which Bullet in 
his Celtic Didionary renders Oter, or to deprive : it is confe- 
quently applied with great propriety to a brook which at cer- 
tain feaibns hath no water in it.* 
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I have here quoted all this ihort paper> and muft obfetvei 
that unlkilfulnefs in analyfing (Ad names has caafed fome in- 
explicability in this and other words. Thefe terms confift of 
two parts, fubftantives and adje&ives : No other parts of 
l|>eech are ufed in them, altho* aathofs bring other parts fot 
etymons. The ^ord Laimbrig is a ford or ftream road; 
and as Big means a road. Lamb, Lamb, or Lav, is the water 
Or ftream.* The term An, or here Ant, which is in ge- 
neral a diminutive, may be a frvoative, and fo An or Ani 
may denote a privation or removal of the water 3 but id 
common An or Ant means little, low, or fhallow; and Lavani 
may imply, generally fpeaking, the little or fhallow water dt 
ilream ; but fometimes, the deficient or removable water. 

The places in England in which this fiVll fyllable is con** 
cerned, are, 
' Lavenham, on abranchof theBret. 

Lavant as above. 

Laver-high, ElTex, and two more of this name. 

Laver-flock, Hampflilre, near Overton. 

Laver-flock, "Wilts, near Clarendon Park. 

Laverton, Gloucefter, in Bucklaiid. 

Laverton, Somerfet. 

Thefe places will decide this point, and fliew that " tlavaf 
(Britifh) and Lahbar (Ir) mcBmng fonorous, founding, or 
nmfy,** are not often applicable in thefe words, tho* an inge« 
nious author refers us hither for etymons. 

Having given the derivation of the word Lavant,' T will 
juft mention, that the Broile at this place, called generally in 
other jfi^ces Brill, means no more than tbe fill bead. It is 
formed from the word Rili, with the prefix B, which often 
implies head, as may be feen inelTay 6th.— -Authors call this 
word Berry Hill, and had they uhderftood thefe terms, I 
fhould not have attempted an explanation :«— But as this, as 
well as the former, is unknown, I ihall further fay, that Bfr 
means water: With the diminutive Zor Y, Berry is formed, 
which implies little water or rill as before. 

• Tbe root of this word is dmh or A»t water. 

I 

1.2 
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. AD DECIMUM, M. P. lO. On the Anm lo. 

ANDERIDA PORTU, Near Aiflmrm. 

We have great difputes on the fituation of this place. It 
hath^ contrary to the evidences of hidorj^ been cafried to 
Pevenfey by fome commentators, and by others to Newenden. 
Dr. Tahor, in No. 351 of the Pbilofophical Tranfadtions, 
has (hewn that this place was near Beachy Head. His dif- 
fertation U a very learned, and exceedingly cnrious one. 
In mod things I cannot fufficiently praife his judgement;.. 
Tbofe who have qjuoted him fcem not to have read with at- 
tentioni— What he hath omitted — the import of the name — I 
here give. — ^This coaft, or rather fea> was^ as I have before 
obferved^ called the road ; and Regin meant the road land. 
An, water, is fometimes pronounced And* Rad, a road^ is 
often varied Xo^Red and Rid-j and hence Regtn, in the Regnt 
or Regini, was tranflated in Andredleigh, which may im- 
ply ibe water road land. The ending A in Anderida, may 
imply a hill« head, promontory, or camp ; and the word, 
ibe water road fromontory or camp : And here was Andred' 
ceafter. And red Weald was tbe water road wood-, and An- 
DREDLBiGH tbe Water road land. When the Britons were 
driven by ElJa, at Cimenesf-Ora, it doth not follow that they 
fled into the Weald, as Dr. Tabor and other hiftorians relate ; 
but rather that they baflened ^to their ftrong holds on the 
downs. . ^ 

** True it is, fays Mr. Somner, that immanis Sylva, that 
immenfe and vafl wood Andred, was not confined to Kent, 
but extended itfelf from the fouth plrt thereof, quite thro' 
Suflex, into Hamp(hire.*' — Here Andred, which contains 
two words, and means the Tea road, is called a woodi\ On 



* • In Andaimia, And meant the sea. In JndelU (tbe little ivatfcr], 
And is water, as it is in tbe Jnde at Andwtr. 

f f am tempted to believe tbat Cimen, tbe son of Ella, took also 
his name from tbe battle fougbt on this read land border, 

X.This is also called by authors CoU Andred ^ which must mean (if 
Andred be a wood) wood wood. The Weald si^nifieth a woody coun- 
try , says Lambftrd. Tbe Britons, be says, caned it Audred. 
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the mifapplication of Andred, I might give very long and 
very curious inftances. — ^When old appellations are mifun- 
derilood^ we conlidar them as for ever loft. To tranilate dif- 
ficult, names, we feldom trace them to probable roots 3 and 
our Englt/b terms for the common features of nature are often 
efteemed too low , ioofimfle, and too familiar, to be applicable : 
We therefore try inapplicabU words of correfponding founds. 
There is a world of jingles, and cbance hangs them up in va- 
rious ways :^-One leads a little ailray> and this coniigns us 
to another, further from our road 3 where at the next turn ' 
we lofe ourfelves.-r-And then- — ^we run into long and learned 
difquifitions, on the ground weitand upon : — and this, reader, 
without knowing where we are. Near Ji/bume,f at Beachy 
JHead, are great remains of a large ruined flation, where 
have been found baths and other antiquities, and here ac- . 
<;ordiQg to Pr. Tabor was Anderida; and I fee not the leafi 
reafon to difpute this excellent antiquaiy's opinion. 

AD tEMANUM, M.P. 25. 

Towards the Port Land 2$. 

V « 

LEMANIANO PORTU, M. P. lo. 

Lyme, or the Pert Land, 20. 

DUBRIS, M. P. I o. Dover, or the Water Border, i o. 

• RHUTUPIS, M. p. 10. , RlMorough 1$. 

Already explained. 

CANTIOPOLI, M.P. 10. Canterbury lo. 

♦ ' . . . 

f Ait, an hill, is g^enerally written J$h in oar names for hilU. The 
word is supposed by antiquaries to come from Ash Trees, which never 
(it is likely) ^rew there. AU may be varied to/r and Es in the com- 
position of n^mes ; and henhe this niime mav be written Esburne, 
Tbis district was named from its hill, and the brook running thro' its 
parish. ^ 

l3 
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DUROLEVO, M.P. l8. Judders HUl, Offiring, it, 



MADO, M.P. 12, 



Rochejler i8. 



- A learned author defcribes various Hreams around Man- 
chefter. Speakiog of the Medlock, he fays^ that Med and 
Mat, and Lug and Loc, equally l^gnify water« and in compo* 
fition imply ▲ ouantitt op it« iiiber as a river or a lake z 
But this gentleman forgot that the Medlock was a fmall 
fiream'j and if Med and Mai, and Lug and Loc, £gni£ed 
water, that the MedJock muft imply water water! 

** The former part of the name, he fays, conflitutes half of 
the name of the famous Medway, or the Roman Modus i of 
the Roman Met-aris, &c." 

' In fpeaking of the river formerly called M^dus, in Media, 
but now called Cor, Cur, or Kur, another learned author, 
fays, that '^ The Medas isfuppofed to be ufed adjedvoely for any 
great rwer of Media /"~But 

IPlutarch, in bis Book of Rivers, Hills, &c. fays that 
the *' Euphrates is a river oi Partbia, wafhing the walls of 
Babylon (now Bagdat) formcHy called Medus, from Medus, 
the fon of Artaxerxes, He, In the heat of his luH, having ra- 
yiihed away and deflowered Roxane, and finding he was 
fought after by the King, ip .order to be brought to punifh* 
ment, threw himfelf into the river Zaranda, which from 
thence forward was called by his name Medus. Afterwards 
it was called Euphrates upon this ocqafion.** 

«« Euphrates, the fon of Arajidacus, finding his fon Axuria a 
bed with his mother, and thinking him to be fome one of his 
Courtiers, provok'd by his jealoufie, he drftw his fword and 
naird him to the bed. But perceiving himfelf the author of 
what couM not be recalled, he fiung hitnfelf for grief into 
the river Medus, which from that time forward was called by 
\As name Euphrates** 

^' In this river grows a flone called Ajlerites, which mid- 
wives applying to the navels of women that are in bard 
labour, caufes them tp bring forth with little pain/' 
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'^ In the fame river alfo there grows an herb which is called 
Exalia or jixalh, which fignifiei beat. . This herb they that 
are troubled with quartan agu^, applying to their breaft8> 
are prefently, delivered from the fit, as Cbrjifermus writes in 
his thirteenth Book of Eivers,** 

*^ Near this river lies the mountain DrimyUus, where grows 
a fione, not unlike a Sardonix, worn by Kings and Prini;;es 
upon their £adems, and greatly available againU dimnefs of 
fighf, as Midas MoJiotes writes in his Book of Stones^ 

It pleafed the divine Boing to make a world, and to create 
inhabitants for it : Thefe formed fettlements for their fup- 
port, built hoofes for their refidenQBS, and forts for their de» 
fence; and to all thefe our firft inhabitants, referring to the 
features of nature, gave affropriaie names.-^ln time, the im- 
ports of all thefe old denominations were totally forgotten } 
and not only modern, but ancient authors, have given us 
conje&ural, metaphorical, and even incredible ivories, as im- 
ports to thefe names. And what elfe, reader, do you expe^b 
from me, but fon^etimes to give you conjedural imports to 
old appellations ? 

I will, however, as well as I can, give you the frobabk ones 
of Med and Af^/ 

The kingdom of Madura is a headland. 

Madok is a river of France, which runs into the Mofdlc, 

Maduc-See is a large lake in hinder Pomerania. 

Mat A is afea fort of Spain : It is alfo a lake in Spain : It is 
likewife a river in ^rica, - - 

Mattia is a river o/Albama, 

Mattio a river of Bavaria. 

Matt-See a lake of Salt%burg. 

Medea v^ona Pemnfiila in Turns, 

Meden is tbe name of two navig^^ble rivers, 

Medoc is a point if land betweeh tbe Garonne and tbefea, 

^Metau is a river rf Bobemia* 

Metauro is a river of Naples, 

Mettee is a river of Wurtemherg, 

The roots Ad, At, Ed, JS/,.&c. may be derived from Aitbe, 
an hill, head, or ridge, a^in fome of the foregoing examples ; 

l4 
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or fromjiJ, water. The letter M, as'a prefix^ is convertible 
in various indances to B, F, P, or F. The letters B, P, &c, 
have been proved, in conipofitionj to mean^^^^ or corner, in 
head or corner lands i they will alfo mean heads, comers, 
tec, in water heads, water corners, bays, kc. Hence then 
Mad, Med, &c. may be a corner of land, or a comer of 
water ; and may^ mean a fea head, a fea corner, a bay, or 
harbor. Accordingly the Medus is now called Cor, Cur,, or 
Kur, either of which means, in the Graelic language, a fea 
* corner, a fea head, or a bay. Thd Modus will imply the 
i^xa^. The Medhck is the corner lake) and this little ilream 
runs more into corners than any which Ihave examined. . 

I have {hewn that Corn at, in the Cornavii, meant the fea 
corner t And that Co a it a v was the litth corner fea. • To fli^w 
that this is the real impoit of the word, let us fee what Me*, 
iaris means. The word Met \x2is been found to mean corr 
ner; and as this is zfea corner, Av, the fea, in this name, 
changes to Au and Ar, The ending Is is a diminutive,. and 
means little, Mbtaais then means the fame as Coritat> 
the little corner fea. ' 

Bctjfs and harbors often gave names to their flreams, evert from 
their mouths to their rife, I have already ihewn, and fhall fur- 
ther fliew this. The Bay of tke Medway carries its name 
thro' the whole ftream: Butaltho* we have explained the 
words Med and Mad, the j^ndings in JJs and Way have not 
yet been coniidered. 

The Wye, as a river, may be derived from Vie, a word for 
water ; but we have not only the Wye, but the Conwy 5 in 
which laft Con is lake, and derived from the lake in which it 
rifesj and If^e is the water or ftream. The Medway is the 
iay or harhor-water. The word Is is water, tho* it means alfo 
the iea : As and Us are fometimes infledions of this word^ 
Thefe may therefore mean the fame as the Wye. 



VAGNACA, M.P> 18. Barkfield In SouthJIeet ip. 

The road camp or manfion. . ^ 
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NOVIOMAGO, M. P. 6. Newberry in Crayfari 6. 

I 

The word Magus has been mifunderdood. It maf imply a 
camp or a plain. Maghlann is barracks^ and as Lann is houfe> 
this word implies field or camp honfes. But as Magb was a 
plain> as well as a camp j and as feveral of our ^tions with 
this fjllable are on plains; I fuppofe^ where a camp was fo 
iituated, whether on the table land of a bill or otherwife> 
that it originally took the peculiar name of ilf<3ji<f .— The 
word Nov feems alfo to be mifunderftood in this name : 'It 
may tntaLnwater, as in the Novius or Nidi ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
or Nov^ a flream in Derbyihire. Noviamagus has the nume- 
ral y I before it^ in one of Antonlnus^s readings ; and carries 
us to Newberry in Crayford. This place is on .the Watling- 
flreet ^ and reckoning 1 1 or 12 miles from thence to London^ 
we have 27 or 28 miles, the fame as in Richard and Anto- 
nine*s firft and fecond Iters. Navberry, or Newberry, then 
implies, not as ufually underdood, but the water or the road 
camp or village, and lies perhaps in iTuch fituation as the 
word demands. 

On the contrary, Holwood Hill, in Kejlon, anfwers not to 
jdiflances, and being on an high hill, not far from the river, 
and a ftrong and large camp, it is highly probable that it was' 
the fortrefs where Plautius waited for Claudius, before he 
eroded the Tames. *rhis place lies on no known military ^vqy, 
ibo' urtforiunately fufpofed tbe chief town of tbe Regni. -For the 
line of the Armin-Jlreei runs not to it; nor can. the Wailing*^ 
Jlreet, on which tbefe dations now run, be traced thither. If 
t.hen a determinate charaderidic of a dation, and particularly 
of the chief town, bis th^ concurrence of Roman roads at its 
point, there is no reafon to confider this Holwood Hill. Thefe 
confiderations then diould induce our commentators to re* 
view this fubje^ ; and I diall give them more room for exa- 
mining their labors, in the Iter where we again encounter 
Noviamagus, 
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RICHARD, ITEai. XVI. 



A ttondmo Cemam ufgusjc^i'^^ 



Richard, JUf. 16* 




Antoninet Iter. 7« 


Sites qf Stations, 
From London to the Lake, 


Vcnta Belgaram •• 


90 

11 

8 

12 
9 

33 

15 


Venta Belgarom 76 

Ite^. 12 and 15- 
Brige ........ 8,11 

Sorvtodunuinll,8y\ 

9 / 

ViYidogladium 12, \ 

15, 13 v^ 

Dornovarium 9» 16, \ 

36,8 / 

Moridunum 16s 36 
IfcaDumnon ••• 15 


Winchefter 

Near Broughton ... 11 
OldSarum 9 

Pentridge 12 

Dorchefter 

Hembury Foit 

Exeter 15 


Sorbioduno • 

Ventageladia 

Duraovaria ••«•••• 

Moriduno ••••••«• 

Ifca Dunm. ...... 


Durio Amne 

Tanlara 
Volaba 

Ccnia 


On the Dart at Totner!>» 
or Hembury Fort in 
Hole 
Tamcrton Foliot 
On the Fal 

On the Lake, between 
Truro and Pendennis or 
at one of ihefe places. 



This Iter, by way of ^ndfor. Beading/ and SUcheder to 
Winchefter, is 76 miles, as by Antoninus — thence it ran to 
Brige, Old Sarum, ?entridge, Dorchefter, and from thence 
to Hembury Fort on Black Down, Devon, to Exeter, to the 
Dart, either at Totnefs, or at Hembury Fort in Hole, to the 
Tamer, to the Fal, afid to the laft fettlement on the Uke 
formed principally by the Pal afid the Kenwyn. 



BRIGE, M.P. XI- 



Said to be Broughton 1 1. 



The word Brigbe, here Brige, is hill : Broughton means tha 
hill land. 
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SORBlODyNUM, M. P. 9. OU Sali/httrj 9. 

Sorbiodunam— -'' Who can doubt^ fays Camden, that 
Searefbyrig Is derived from Sorbiodunum ?**•<—•'' One well 
(killed in the Britifh language informed me, fays the fame 
author, that Senriodunnm fignifies a dry hill ; and this is 
more likely than that which derives it from Saron, in Bpro- 
fas, or from the Emperor Severus, making it Severia : for it 
ilands on a dry hill," 

•* However, fays Mr. Gough, Mr. Camden's etymolo^ 
gids deduced the name of Sorbiodunum, equal adepts in the 
Welih language, confulted by Bifliop Gibfon, advance no 
fach thing. The Saxous^ indeed, feem to have derived their 
name from the drynefs of the foil, Searan fignifying to dry,, 
,tho* in the Saxon Chronicle it is aKb written SeaUJbyng. 
This feems to be a much more probable origin of the Saxon 
name than HoUnihed*s^ from Sal tzburg, in Germany; or 
John Rofs*8, from a tower built here by Julius Casfar, which 
might have been called Csfaris-Burgus, and corrupted to 
Sarlfburg, as Csfar Augufla^ in Spain, to Saragofla.— -The 
Emperor Severus, who reiid^d much in Britain, may have 
been a benefador to the town, and fo occafioned it to be 
called Severia, and this part of the country Severina, and 
Provincia Severorum." 

I muft here draw the attention of mv reader to this laft 

' .1 

name for the county of Wiltfhire. We have already been 
amufed with a Belgic advepture under Diviiiacus to Hamp« 
fhire, to Wiltfhire, and to Somerfetfhirej and here we are 
entertained with a change of name in honor of the Emperor 
Severus ; but not only here, but every where are we treated 
with the ftriking refemblances, and the fancied iimilitudes, 
which chance playfully fets before us. In this inflance, in^ 
deed, there is a noted coincidence in appellations to help 
out an editor's aflumption, and had places in this kingdom 
taken denominations from men, we mud have applauded the 
fagacity employed -, but it very unluckily happens that men 
here, and moftly elfewbercj took their names from places. 



I have (hewn under the head VentaBelgaram what the 
Bdge were acoonnted by the Saxons^ and the fynonjuioufl 
name Ssveria is a farther proof of the truth of their deciiion 
on thid word.—- Lying on the water border of the Channel^ 
and particularly on the extenfive mouth of the Severn^ the 
appellation harder landers, or water border landers, was the 
jr^n^tf/nameof this people) and the . denomination of this 
county asa part of Belgia^ is perfedly retained in Severia. 
The word Av, fea or water^ changes to Au and Aw, to E^, * 
Eu, and Ew in various names ; and in the word S^j^ it 
changes to Ea.^^Sev from 3v will alfo mean the fea or wa* 
ter^ in which S, a prefix^ is C foft, and implies what C i$ 
named in the Celtic^ Coll, or head ; and either of thefe words 
means the head or conflux of water, or the fea. — Sev, in Se- 
veria^ thexi implies the fea or water, Er is border, and la, 
territory; and Beige was underdood to mean this by the. 
Saxons : From whence it is plain that the Emperor Severus 
bad no more the honor above conferred of naming this dif- 
txiGt, tlian King Ciflk had of nammg Chichefler. 

Sorhiodunum, or Old Salt/bury, lay on a little round hill. 
—From A, an hill, pronounced Au, and varied to Al, or to 
Ar, and this lad to Or, we have fyllables very often applied 
as hill in the compolition of names; to which, if we prefix 
S, which has the power of C, Sor or Sal will imply hill. Bi 
is a Gaelic diminutive, and means little : Is is alfo a diminu- 
tive, and implies the fame. Dunifm is camp, and the fame 
as Bury. Hence both words mean the little hill camp. The 
inhabitants removed their refidences about a mile or two from 
this> into a bottom; and to fhew their (kill, called their valley 
or new town, without any fortrefs or works of defence, the 
HEW Kttle bill camf, or new Salt/bury, 



VENTAGELADIAorVINDOGLADIA, M.P. 12. ^ 

Pentridge 12. 

Dr. Stt^ley placed Tmdocladia at BoroHon, where the 
diflaoce was too great from Sorhiodunum. Gale and other 
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writers have €xed this fiation at Winbornmnfter, which is 22 
miles from Old Sarum. Horjlfy, near Cranbom at Hambleton 
Hill, or Hod*s Hill^ and tha Commentator on Riehard at 
Gaflage Cow Down, l6 miles from Sorbiodantim; not in the 
ancient track, nor is this name a trandation of Vindodadia. . 

Dr. Stukeley derives Vindogladia from Vtnt, white, and 
Gladb, 2l river. Aberdughdiau, or Aberdugledau, Milford 
^Haven, from its two largeft Hreams, has been rendered, tbf 
numtb of tbe two Jkvords / Vindocladia has alfo been thus de« 
rived from Winborn lying between two (Ireams, the Stour 
znt\ the Allen, But the reader need not fear, forthefeare- 
not military, bat etymological or antiquarian f words: For 
the word Cluid, from* whence the Clyde in Scotland, or. 
the Gledot Cled in Wales is derived, implies neither j^fovord. 
nor. a nv^r,' but a nook\ and Amb or Av, varied to Au, and 
here to lau, means' the fea or water : Aber is water point,, 
and Dtf, land; G/^Jaif, the nook or haven water : Aberdu* 
gledau therefore means' tbe point land^^baven water, and ex- 
actly defcribes Milford Haven. 

From Sorbiodunum to Vindocladia the road is well known, 
and the dillance eafily eftimated. The miles between thefc 
from Richard and Antonine is 12. This flation is not found 
by its ancient name ; but at the exad didance of 12 miles 
from Sorbiodunum we have Pentridge. U, P, and B are in 
old names commonly written for each other j Findo, Fento, 
yenta may be contra6ted to Vent and Bent^ and this changed 
to Pent, as in Pentridge. Cladb implies a ridge, dyke, bank, 
campart, &c. ; and as Db and Tb are commonly changed to 
D and T, Clad, m Vindocladiai may mean the fanle as Bidgi, 
in Pentridge. 

Dr. Stukeley fays, " When the Roman road has pafled the 
woods of Cranbom Chafe, and approaches Woodyates, yoo- 
iee a great dyke and vallum on the edges of the hills (Black 
Down) to the left by Pentridge, to which I fuppofe it gav(^ 
name« This croifes the Roman road, and then pafles on the 
other fide, upon the divifion between the hundred. The 
large vallum is here foulhward, and it runs upon tbe northern 
brink of the hitls." 
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! MO'.Mihxi hj$, ^* That aboQt a mile and half from Wood« 
]rate*8 Ian, we obferre fereral tamoli or barrows, and on die 
declivity of the hill to the leftj there are veJHges of extenfive 
mirMebmitUs, which afford reafon for believing that this fpot 
might once have been the fcene of an important battle/' 

The great fiykt near Pectridge is called Grims Dyke, which 
impUes the war or battle dyke or entrenchment.. The ground 
near this is fbrewed with a vaft number of barrows; ibme 
veiy large, and four with circular trenches of 60 feet diame- 
ter; Barrows are found in the neighbourhood of ftations. 
Kmia very properly implies a town of accommodation or a 
camp> as I have before ftated. But I will give it its original 
iignification, by rendering it the head or hill land. And the 
name Vindodadia will in this cafe imply the head land dyke, 
ridge, or entrenchment. But as Fenta is camp, and CiaS a 
dyke, this name may have meant the dyke camp. 
■ To fum up my obfervations. The road, the dtftances, and 
i^c names, perfedly agree ; and thefe with the vejhges of ex- 
ienjhe entrenchments, and with the harrows ufually attending Jla* 
timu, all prove, that Imnft here, and at no other f lace, fix the 
Aation of Vindodadia at Ventageladia. 

DURNOVARIA, M. K Jiorchefier. 

Durnovaria anfwers to the diftance from the next fiation, 
Moridonum— between Oercheder and Pentridge there is one 
lojl.^— Durnovaria is fuppofed by fome to be in its fite uncer* 
tain, from -the number of camps in its neighbourhood. The 
name of the chief town of the Durotriges was called alfo bjr 
Bichard, Durinum. Ptolemy calls it Dunium, and Durnium. 
Dum, in Durnovaria, is a contraftion of Durin or Duren, the 
water land. The fyllable Faria, from Bar or Far, means 
head, and may imply camp, from camps of old lying on thefe 
heads. Durnovaria then meant the water head land, or the 
Water camp, and was doubtlefs Dorcheder, which impHea 
the fame. 

There is an amphitheatre near this place, which they call 
Maitmburg, and it is rather remarkable that this name means 
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tie. road camp, and that it happens ta lie in the road from 
Dprcbefter to Wejnxiouth. Had we not been fliewn the plans 
of this place by Dr. Stukeley, we might have doubted^ fron» 
oanie^ the exigence of an original amphithpatre : Butthti 
form proves it to have been one. 

MORIDUNO, HemhuryFort. 

The comment on Richard's Itinerary is a very acceptable 
part of the work as far as it is juft> but in this Iter ,^' The fite 
of Moridunum is faid to be doubtful \ fome thinking it to be 
at £ggardoo> the hill of theMorinij with which the diftance 
of 9 miles would not difagree'^^ whilft others^ with more rea* 
fon, prefer SeaUm, the great port of the wefl; becaufe the 
Fofs leads from Ilchefler diredly to it. Intermediate Nations 
have evidently been loft between this place and Exeter^ a$ 
has alfo been the cafe between that place and the Dart^ the 
Tamcr^ the Fawey, and the Fal."* 

In the Monthly Magazine I gave an anfwer to this fome 
years fince. With many antiquaries it is an opinion of long 
Handing that Moridunum is Seaton \ but it is a very erroneous 
one. A comment to this purpofe in Richard cannot be too 
foon pointed out. The public too who have been fo many 
years contemplating^ on this line, not laid down hy Antoninus 
nor Bicbard, will gladly be led but of error. 

i muiii obferve then that the diflance of Moridunum from 
lica Danmoniorum is 15 miiis, both in Richard and Antonine, 
and this' di^ance has been unaccountably overlooked by anti<« 
quaries. Both authors agreeing in this the rule in. fuch 
cafes, is to conclude tbat tbey arfi botb rigbt, as to diftance. I 
iball therefore enquire where a fUtion lay which will anfwer. 
to 15 miles eaft of Exeter. Hmhuty Fqtt then, on Black, 
Down, near Honiton, is exa^y 15 miles from this city; and 
the old road between Ifca Danmoniorum and Moridunum 
viewed frpcn the fort, ran by the way of Broad-Clifl Heath,. 
in a nraight line between them. Thb camp is fituated on a 
point of hill land which overlooks t^.greateafiern roads 

* Stk Comment on Richard's Description of Britain, 1809, page 159. 
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from Salifbury, Ilcheficr^ Shaftelbarf, &c. to Exeter. An 
ancient road from Ilminiler by Up-Ottery ran to this Tery 
pointy* and from thence to Exeter. The promontory on 
which it is fitnated 18 calculated to fecure the country: Its 
works were truly Roman, and ilrong from nature and art. 
Its area contained two parts, one fuppofed for horfe and the 
other for foot. Coins and other remains have been found 
here. But left my reader (hoqld fil^pofe that this llation may 
be found in another (ituation, I muft inform him, that there 
is none beiides to the eaft of Exeter, which will anfwer to 
the diftance. The word Mor from the Wclfh has been ren- 
deredy2r^, ^nd hence Seatmi has been ftated to be the place, 
though nearly 22 miles from Exeter; and without fufficient 
remains to claim the name of a ftation. But according to 
Gale, Mwr is the general reading. Let it be, however, Mor 
or MuTy Moridunum is not derived from this language \ nor 
is Seaion a tranilation of thb name. The letter M is often 
changed to V'y Mandunum in Wales, now Caer^Martbeny or 
Casr-Mardin, has been changed by the Wclfli to Caer^Fyrd* 
bin i and For, Far, Bar, Bor, Bar, have frequently in old 
names been rendered border, from the roots Er,, Or, and Ur, 
border. The Saxons tranflated Mor by Hem, which is alfo 
border. Dunum they rendered Bury : And hence Hembury 
was the Saxon tranilation of Moridunum: I ihall juft mention 
that Seaion will fuit no diilance in the Iter; on the contrary, 
Hembury Fort, over the hills by Up-Ottery, and thence by 
•Eggardon-Hill to Dorcheiler, will be , found at the diilance 
ftated from Dorchefter, as well as at its exad diilance from 
Exeter. So far then have I proved that Hembury Fort is 
Moridunum, and fo far are we beholden for truth to our 
comparifon of old names, Mrith Saxon tranflations. But in- 
dependently of thefe particulars, we have dill a moreimpor' 
iant proof of this place being Moridunum. Maridunum in 
Wales is now called Caer-Martben, or Caer-Marden : And 
a manor of land under Hembury Fort, and the land on which 

• Hist, of Deroo, vol. Sd. 
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-the fort ftandSj ar^ at this prefent time named in old wri* 
tings Cox Pitt Manor and MoRDEN."f 
• Near Moridunum> in Kentiibeare, upon Black-Down* 
there are feveral hundred of round fits like bowls. In Ibme, 
charred coal and pottery have been found $ and thefe feem te 
ihew that the moft ancient habitations of the Britons^ when 
the low lands were marfhes and uninhabitable^ were on high 
grounds. They are called Iron Pits, perhaps from Ir^, bor* 
der^ and On, land$ and they lie near the border^ yet on the 
hill land. In like manner the Pen Pits, in Somerfet^ are 
derived from Pen, the name of the head on which they lie". . 

Were we without evidences that like excavations of the 
earth were formed for huts^ or could we reafonably fu^pofe 
that thofe referred to were employed for other purpofes^ we 
might not be' allowed to aiTert that they had been habitations | 
but we have no probable ground of conjedture^ that they 
could have been ufed for other purpofes, and we know that 
fuch excavations are made even at this day in uncivilized 
countries^ for dwellings. 

Thefe pits were fo contrived in their ground plot> as to 
form the greate^ number of round huts which the area would 
contain. I haVe faid that they are feveral hundred hats : I 
might have faid thoufands. It is remarkable that the earth 
which came from the infides feems to be removed to fome 
diftant place> for their brims are level with the adjacent 
ground. 

In the account of York^ Mr. Reynolds^ fpeaking of the 
name^ enquires whether that town were a Britifh or a Roman 
one ? We left this queftion for deciiion^ and here take it up. 
If we wiih to know what the word Town originaily meant : 
it may be (hortly anfwered that it implied land, and fome* 
times enclofed land : and that this land was often a camp : 
_ 'land to \^hich the warriors of the Briciih tribes reforted 
and lived in as a place of refuge, and to which^xn aAer 
times, the Romans often fucceeded our Britifh sinceftors. To 
the queftion of building houfes, Csefar dates, that our coun* 

t What line ibe road tbok from Durnovaria to Moridunum remains 
to be disooTered. 

M 
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tiy vfBM fllea^ith boo&s, tintt after tbe mftimer of the 
Gaals ; that they weretiri^naMy bttflt fingly, tind Btft cda- 
jic6bid hi ftreets. But emn of tlus fome doabttiiave arifea ; 
but thciabove feds, as ^ tie mqfi >aiKwaUuf€s, an^er ^Ubili 
^jucftidn more pardcrfwlyTwniiiahCi^^ 

l^at tiiB inhabitants Inul their 'AimMv or camps to flf to in 
cafeof'danger, thcfeis no floabt: For their c«nps w^re 
geiictalfy«nthe™inediateti€*ghboiirhodd of their |Hts or 
th^ir hats. The habitatiODB then oi the eatly Britons were 
of two kinds j 'and the towns or icities taken Ijy Vefpafian 
wereitfaeir camps. 

The origm of fonnihg iftrdete of 'hoofes^ or ^hat vvtnow 
cs^ towns, has-been foolffhly contended for as of Britiih ori- 
gin, from the fctttenents having Britifh nfesnes, which au- 
thors bave uniTcWallgr TOifliOdcJrftood. Bnt as lands or dif- 
trifts were named firom tbcirpTinciparfbatjir6s only, and not 
from the bonfes, nothing certain, as lo (forming firectsor af- 
fex^lages of fiocifes, dan ^be inferred from thefe names. Tfa6 
origin of fuch buildings is generally, and with reafon, from 
blftory, referred p the time oF^e Romahs. 

The reader will remember that we left 6wr ^tmvellers at 
Seaton, fearchxng for Moridunum, but tbatis li2 Inilesfnnki 
it. Ffom^eaton tbere ista^iied road to Exeter of about 22 
miles $ andfran Dorchefker to Exeter, Seaton iscetftaibly in 
a ftraight likie : They ^ not,, however, follow this road ; but 
paffing from Seaton north^weft, arrive at Honiton, and bere 
they fall ibto tbe fbfs road. The^iOirare of going nortb aliout 
saay be a^ied to this 'track way. 

ISC A DANMpNIGRUM, M.P. Exeter 15. 

I have afaready mentioned this ^a«e»-Mr. tiforiley'faas teat" 
foned more incorrefily about this fiation than he jjtid about 
Ad Anfam. ISven -U^tiila has b^n adDOfinted Exeter, but 
Uxella means, un^nnateiy f^thde etymdlbgitb, a town 
en fLjmll fircam, >uttl^ Vi» be aceouofed the fea. 
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' DURIO AMNE, Diftance and Name urAnown. 

We are now accompanying our friends^ not oeplam-of ihe^ 
fnoil^nctent ways, to the Dart. There is only. one aid camp on 
fbe-^hdU river, which is in theparifii of Hole, atid i«-agaia 
called HemhutyFort. To thi&pkce an old road inay have Jed 
over the north part of Haldon by Penhill ; thence a way leads 
thro* Xruihani towards. t^e lower part of the parifh of Hen- 
nock. This road beyond Haldon is more like a Roman on« 
th4n I know elfewhere in thefe,par(s. Jt may rb^ve r)efl {)/ 
^enopck and Ilfii)gton, ^voiding ih^t p^rt of ^o\pj^ezth* 
fijBld, which fortperly thp tides covcrj?d> .tjiqqce, it n^igbt |ri 
through Bickipgton to Alhburton, t^nd aGrp^,t)ie I)ai:t to 
flepdbury Fprt. Froptjiis , to Brent there i^ an.pld rp^d. 
This th^p might be the .w^y before- ^eign-iBriflge .was built 
xiear Newton j andper}iaps fo^p ;after this, the rpad to. the 
Dart by Afhburton may have gone thro* Bovey Heatbfield ^ 
at prefent. A way certainly went from Exeter to Totnefs, 
thro' Newton, diredly after this ancient bridge was built, 
and by a ferry perhaps before. Totnefs is fuppofed to have 
been an ancient town 5 and many camps lie near its road, 
which is accounted Roman, and which has been traced thro* 
Ken over Haldon, pointing towards Newton, Totnefs, and 
Brent. This is indeed contidered to have been the principal 
road, and Totnefs to have been Durio Amne ^ but in this I 
only give the opinion of others. When I can prove nothing, 
I offer no opinion uf my own. Durio Amne is a name not 
unlike Gallia Celtica. 



TAMARA, Is /aid to be at Tamerton FoUou 

Is on an hill of theTamar, tho* it may not be at Tamerton. 
Tamertop means only the Tamer land : But like founds have 
been often judged fuffict&nt to form (lations, tho* the import 
of a little adjun£t often deilroys the fuperfi^iai appearance. 
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VOLUBA, On the Fall 

On a hill or head of the FalU from Vol or FaJ, a flreani> 
and Ub, an height^ as in Rbutubia. It hath been fappoied to 
be at Treg0ny 5 but I do not find fuch a correfpondence in the 
imports of thefe naitaes as to decide this point. 



CENIA, J Settlement on tie Lake. 

On the Lake, from Can, or Cen, a lake, and la, territory. 
,This town muft have been on that part of the lake which- 
lies between Truro and Pendennis, or at one of thefe places. 
I am now to clofe this Iter, fony for not having more data 
to fix: chefe Nations. In my former work I have given a fur* 
ther account of thefe Corniih itinerary towns, and have 
ihewn the great miHakes of authors concerning them, and 
their derivations. 



I 
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BICHARD, ITER, XVII. 



Ab Andenda Eboracum vfquejic :— " 



Richard, Iter. 17. 



fSyWa) Anderida 
Noviomago 

Londinio •••• 15 

Ad Fines 
Durolifponte 
Durnomago ..••.. 30 

Corifennis • 3f^ 

Lindo ,, 30 

In Medio 15 

AdAbum 15 

Unde tranfis in Max- 
imam 

Ad Petaariam 6 

Deinde ^buraco, ut\ .^ 
fupra /^ 



Antomne^ Iter, 5> 



Duralipontcm 
Durobrivas ..... 35 
Caufennim ..20,30 
Lindum 3^^ 26 



Sites •/Stations^ 
From BJburne to York, 



Unknown 

Imaginary Station 

London 

Unlcnown 

Huntingdon 

Cbeftenoa on theNcA 

Perhaps Ancafter 

Lincoln 

In the Middle 

To the Port or Bay 



To SpufQ Head 
To York 



Tl^is Iter may have rua from Andrediceailer to London^ 
the road uoknown^ proceeded to Ad Fines, faid to be nn- 
known, to Hui^tingdon^ Chefterton, and to Lincoln: From 
thence to a flation 15 miles from Lincoln towards the mouth 
of theHumber; and at another 15 miles to the mouth, it 
crowed to Spurn Head, and went to York as in a forn^ejr Iter* 



ANDERIDA, 



Near EJbournf. 



Anderida means the watjer irpad, promontory, or can?p : 
And is now near a mile and half fouth eaft of Bourne. Pto- 
lemy called this city, it i^ l^id, Anderidpn. The Syha, or 
the wood of Anderida, came very near this place. Br. 
Tabor fuppofes that this part was peopled by the Andes of 
Armorica j and ilates, that when " the Notitia Imperii, now 
extant, was in ufe, the Clajis Andereiianorum is regiHered ; 
^^A the refidence of their Admiral fixed at Paris. Frooi 



whence *tis to be ioferred> he fays^ that tho* the capital of 
the Andes might have been Angers^ near the Lqyre, yet this 
country had on the north the firitilh Channel^ and on the 
eaft the Seme, Therefore^ according to the ufage before 
Cefar's time, the name of Anderida is already accounted for." 

From this account we fee the great incon&ftencies which 
authors have eHcountered> in* fup\>ofingf tba€ places derived 
their names from the names of men. W&know, on the con- 
trary, that the Andei were fea borderer^ ; anJ that the name 
equMly applied to all the inhabitant's on the water, ffom 
whence they derivecl thiir nara«r. The CtaJIfs Andmttamvnr, 
was certainly the navy of the water road landers f ai)d theit 
Admiral diid, I fuppofe, at this time i^fide at Paris.-«<*liie 
Anderida Syhd, as Well as the coafl, is dlfo fuppofed by Pdjf*' 
nant abd others to' have taken its <ianie from this people 
(the Andes), 

Thus reader are we every where prefdnted* with-falf<& of in* 
confident views of the origin and deibent of nations ^ aol 
with like derivaticms of their national, provincial, and other 
aomesw 

SYLVA mnttihA, m. p. trnkntmrn. 

Whether this ftation^ and the fdHowiofg tiiay ^ oenfidered 
the &me in point of iTnctctil extflenee,' 1 YaoHr cfot. 

NOTI0MAG6, M.P; 

An imaginary Statidn^ mijiaken hy Richard from 
afalfe Reading in Arttonine. 

Thk flation K^ gi^datly «ftib^i»aired i^trrlfei^ : beirig ^ an 
nncertatn diftance froth Londlo^y atid i^ted iii Anfo<iine>fe^ 
octod Iter, both a€ 18 $ti4 6 mildi from Vagniac&f er Soiith* 
fleet, it hath t>een earried to Newherty (or Crayfoi^X ^df 
to Hoi^obd Kill in Keirt, to WoodcoS iii Stittefg atsd to 
dthcrr places in this laft county. Ne^heny, ftdOk ^hat I iMte. 
already ft'ated, muH have been tfmnomagus -, f ho* the gfeaf er 
tam^al carried it to 6tb6r ftfidtSf And al limgthh fdMkd H, 
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in tti« fertile iaaagitiatiQQ& of antiquaries and bi&anam, at; 
Uolwpod Hill in Kefton. 

Ptolemy's latitudes of London and Winchefter, compared 
>)ritb that of bis Noiomagos, are diredly agalnft HohvoodHill^ 
end every place in ih ndgbbourtoad i and Mr. Reynolds, who 
(iippo&d this hill to be the Noviomagus of Antonine^ fays, 
'* Camden, Gale, and Horfcley, look for this town at Wood* 
cote, influenced poffibjy by the fuppofition, that the Novi<i* 
fuagui of Antonine, was the fame place with the Noiomagox 
Tphijcb Ptolemy mentions as the chief town of the Regni : But 
there are fufficient grounds to believe, that they were two 
diftind places. The Noiomagos of Ptolemy appeaia to have 
been ^9 miles from London, for he blames Marinui Tynrn for 
making it by clima^te north of London, but by itinerary ac- 
count fouth of that city as much as 5g miles. He does not 
find fanlt with th& tmmber of miles, but with the incon- 
fifteacy of that geographer, in making the place north of 
another by i>ne method,. whilH by another he fliews, that it 
lieth to the fouth of it. This diiiance by the moft dire^ 
^oad exa6tty reaehes to Chiche&er, the fuppofed Regoum of 
the Itinerary, which is therefore more likely the towif il^• 
tended by Nmmagps.^* 

Burton fays, " that a veiy rational gentleman, Vb. W« 
Somner, in bis defoiptton of Canterbury, is not ple^led with 
either of theie (Woodcote or Croydon), and be fays h^ 
'* cannot conceive haw Noviomagus fhoidd be a ftage for thi^ 
fpde (a LondiniaRuiupias) and lie wide of London as Wood- 
cote doth fo many miles, and confequently fet the traveller 
ft as great a diftance fcom the place whither he is bound, 
Richboron{;)bi, as when he i^ft fet out for Loadon. Cond- 
dering tbb» and the diftance between this and Rocheller by 
the Itinerary, X ihould rather place it about Crayford, muoh 
about 10 miles from London, upon or along feme hill or down, 
finjce it is otherwife called Novlodunum^'-^Burion agrees not 
with S!mn0r in this, dx>^ cajrries the ftatioi^ to Woodcote, 

The Noiomagos* of Ptolemy is not then in the opinion of 
fime, the jyovidmagta of Antonine; and as we have found 

• JVwiom*^fiui^ orSpeyr, was alio written by ftpleny, dfoiomt^M. 
Set Baudraiitt Lexicon. Gco^rapb. 

V4 
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the firft to be Regnum, let us examine into the place of this 
fecond Nation. The advocates for Holwood Hill cannot prove 
their cafe from Ptolemy ; and it may be rationally expe^ed, 
that they point out their roads, and fhew their difiances from 
other places, to juflify their names of this (Nation. 

In the Monk of Ravenna there is a place called Novimago 
Regentium, Navlmago Regentium, and Ravimago Regentiun j 
from which we find, that fome caufe exifted for the addition 
of Regentium ; and this might be to particularize it, as not 
belonging to an adjoining nation \ or to know it f^om a town 
of like name, belonging to another province. In fine to dif<» 
tinguiih it from Noviomagus, now Newberry, 

In the firfl and fecond Iters of Richard and Antonins cor^ 
re&ed, the route was evidently, from the didance, thro* Cray- 
ford (Newberry) j and in no other Iter is there any thing to 
prove, that this was not the general and common route for 
Boman troops, except a varied reading of the numerals, 
which is correded in Harrifon's 2d edition of Holing{hed*s 
Chronicle. 

Anttmine in fome copies perhaps wrote from Vdgniaca to 
Londinium 18 miles 5 in others he might infert the interme- 
diate town at 6 miles, and then reckon 12 more to London i 
And tranfcribers may have erred from not attending to thefe 
particulars. — Antonine makes the total of his fecond Iter 481 
miles. From not attending perhaps to fuch circuml^anceSy 
our commentators have reckoned 50 miles more than their 
author. — Fifteen may be dcdufted from thefe 50' between 
Vagtuaca and Londinium only. 

I have confidered Richard in this Iter, partly as the author 
of it. His chief account is in his Defcription of Britain. 
Whether he had any authority for this flation, and for Sylva 
Anderida, the reader will judge : And he muft give this fub- 
je6t all his attention to form a corred judgment. 

It appears by our author's defcription of Britain and this 
Iter, that at 1 5 miles from London, we are to feek for Novib* 
magus, THE Metropolis of the Regni. Ptolemy flates 
that the capital of the Regni was Noiomagos, and that Marinus 
'fj/rius placed it at ,59 miles fouth of London 5 and this hat|} 
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been found from his defcription^ and from name, to be 
Regntm, and Regnum to be Cbichefter. Noviomagus then at 15 
miles only from London^ and among the Cantii, could not 
have been the capital of the Regni ^ and Richard mull not only 
have mifiaken^ as well as other tranfcribers of Antonine, . 
the; . diilance between Fagniaca and Noviomagus ^ but alio 
in reckoning Noviomagus to be the capital of the Regni, when' 
their capital had been fo particularly defcribed (on account of 
Marinus^s error) as to prove> that it was Regnum, But it 
feems that antiquaries are refolved not to relinquiih Holwooi 
Hill as Noviomagus : Let us then enquire into their preten- 
£ons. 

It hath been fappofed that the river Tames was firft em- 
banked under the Romans^ and that the marihes at Deptford 
were not paffable before their time. Nay> authors have fup« 
pofed them impaffable at the time of compiling the Itinerary* 
But the nations on the Tames may have partly drained the 
country, by making, beds for their rivers, before the time of 
the Romans. Caefar's defcription of his paiTage of the Tames 
favours this fuppoiition> and I might call to' its aid fome an- 
cient names to confirm my opinion. But I wifh not to pro- 
ceed on any thing like hypothecs. 

In Newberry we have proofs hitherto never coniidered.-^* 
The fea ran into this creek of the Tames, more formerly than 
at prefent. Noviomagus ^ which ihould be written Novimagus, 
was therefore rendered by the Saxons, Crec-an-ford -, wherein 
Novi meant the little fea, the creek, or the road, as at Reg-i 
num } and Magus was tranilated by the Saxons, as ufual. Ford, 
This and fome other lands adjoining, have fince been named ' 
Eritb, or the corner or creek diftridt. In fome of the grounds 
of Newberry, the old word Magb feems rather remarkahly to 
be Hill retained. This word is pronounced Mqy, Mot, Ma, 
and May j and from etymology, I might affert that May in 
May-Place, May-Green, and May-Sireet, was derived like 
Mag in Novimagus.— But I know not thefe lands, nor 
whether May- Place, May -Green, and May -Street, took their 
)iames fror^ their level furfaces, from a camp, or from the 
oU village '.-^Or whether they were given hy fome early pojfejfot 
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ojihefi eJtaUu Were their appeUaiions derived as laft wbsbl^ 
ioned^ it would ftiU be moft temsrlahU^ that they iboold 
have been grven by a perfba whofe vaioc exadly anfwered. 
the old name of tbefbtion.r*<*In the pcdigpees of tendboldaraia 
I fod, however^ no. fuch perfcm regiftered as Mopi in Ibia 
parifh; and I condude, that this^ denonvination may be a p^rt 
of the old name, to which I have fo often referred. 

But we have, notwithftaadingr iniiances of rare and re* 
noarkable occurrences dated eliewhere; and Magus, inN^w* 
magus, or Nimmeguen, is faid to come from Magus, an early' 
King of the Grauk : And we know not^ but that our Magus ^ 
may have been an old King of Crayford. — But with £ubr 
miffion to King Cniy, May certainjy did imply a plaia^ a 
(fampi and a viHage; and various are the authorities which S 
Qiight cite to prove this truth. In Vallancey*s Tra^s>* Mr* 
Beaufbrd hasgiven many Irifli names of places^ in which tbu| 
word is introduced ; and May is one of the Cape de Verde 
lilands, which> tho* raifM confidecably above the iiea, is 
chiefly level and plain land.f But in, our Novimagus, Novx 
was rendered Nau, and Magus, B^fy, which laft means 
aUb a camp or a village. The various adjunds of Street and 
Berry found in this didrid beiides, would alone be fufficteni; 
to fix a ftation in any other iituation ; but here — wheiie the 
diiUmces are (b exai^ from South£eet and London^-^-the namer 
of the fbtions £b fuitable — the roads to it fo plainly traced--^ 
ibme my^^J^emingiy (ortlyj aiifea from the abfe^e of re«« 
mains. 

I may allow for a moment,, tho* no reafon prefents itfelf 
for the conceffion, that the Baven/bum, rliing on the border 
of Iblwoed Hiil,, conveyed fuch an old name to this hill af 
Novimagus. — ^But in this cafe,, the prefent name of the fiatioi;^ 
would have been a tranilation of the old name. On the oon^^ 
trary, however, we find that Holivaod means the wood hilli 
and Che/ton, or KeJUm, camp land. Neither of thefe name^ 
then comes from the fiream which flows from this hill 5 and 

» Vol. 3, pag^e 384, &e. 

t The word M(y, from beitif' a level or plain, ii also a term for 
mai^ Fivers. 
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neithef an^csrs to N<w^ hi Nimituigm*r ioiW!ii<lbfrdoef this 
c<K6)tl7>. which is Vity tiify saaAwry^ rdtgi^ msmeSp(M^ -VfiA 
Magh, eoQ^dered as' a piain.^ 

It ma^^ however, he en^pcdasAhy t&e adtosams ftwHbl^NPOdd 
Hill,, that they ^oiild be admitted tO' ttf tfidr tbs^^rt bf dif- 
fatitesr^ and by roads. But they fetli iti di^see from Vag* 
jltaca ;; for Bolnr(H>d is (cst&Hy'lS miles from Soixtbifteefr in* 
k'tad of 18. They Mi M> in roadsr;: fer nor«ritHlhiQiding 
that they fuppofe their p&ft the chceff tcmm d£ t&e Skgnif^ the^^ 
are unable to trace from Fagniacay aii^ old rodd to' t^eir ima- 
ginary capital. Navimagus then agjxet not ia thele csfes wi^ft 
Hoiwdod Hiill in Keilbn; 

As to remains of BolwcJodHiU/ thefif are-fbf^pofed to ham 
been the refidenee of ihe Roman army tfnder Phutius> ao4 
hi which he waited for Claudium before ht p^flfed the Tamest 
and this residence ts> fiippofed tcrbe too great fbr a ftation, 
Hohvood Hill then>^ itader all circottiAaiices^ bfingff a» e^it* 
de^ce in its favor": And thus failing iit pnsDfr i?lJS advoca4»i 
may as well convey their Noviomagus of the Regni to Maxden 
Ga(lle> and fis it among the Durainges^ as witlsoixt the ne< 
eeffary attendants of foadsy dTiftances^ aiMt ffn<»dymoua omae^, 
earry it Co Holwood Hill in Keiioti,. attd place' ih among tfaef 
Caniii, 

Imightreafon tht iariie againft adoptiirg any other Icmw 
itt this neifghbofirhowi, or within; 1 Smiles ($fVagfi»aca) ^ 
the capital df the Eigni', and I m^ht atdvife Che pe0(A# ol 
Keiifton,^ of Woodcote> and the Contstry arovmd, to look ftir« 
tbev weft for this metfopolls. 

Of the different readitigs in Antoninej which ftand aga^Qll 
FsgnMa, either t d or 6 might Imve been coniidered a^riglkt f 
tfnd Nfnnmagus msft hove been rendered^ fb aaf^explaitt 
which of thefe was the proper numerid. Accordingfy thl^ 
place wzs'tt2iti^ite!& Newffirry^ and thiflp tranfia^i'on, andthe^ 
ttnmeral VI in Aiuoniae's 2d Itet, &ew precifely the (etcle^ 
meat, and its diftance from Vagnioda^ Ne<Ufherry or Creean^ 
ford was thelrefore as much a fiation as SpeiUy whiekis 
icarcely a doubted one ; tho' Sften^ \t fiot fo exad in diP- 
tauces^ and correfponds with its Iter only in name and in 
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roads.. As to remaitis neither at prefmt boafts of any i but the 
different names in Orchard convey fironger proofs of thdr 
relation to the features of this iiation^ than the names of any 
other ilation impart to the features of their fettlement. 

Jdfighlann is barracks^ that is camp or field houfes ; and 
from what has been faid of Magus in the article Tbetford, I 
by no means agree with Dr. Plott*8 account of it in Martin's 
Thetford ; nor with our Saxon trandators of old namesj who 
have rendered this word fo often a ford. 

The word M<^gh and Madb, from Gaelic Didionaries, 
and from the article Ratae» mean the fame, and may be pro* 
nounced Ma, and this forms the firil fyllable of the fettle* 
ment of Modus. — Dus in this name is fort or camp« as in 
lindus. Modus may then mean the camp field or the camp 
place» or village ; and Magus will confequently imply the 
fame. In the article Mado, I gave the derivation of the river 
Medway^ and its old name» fuppofed to have been Madus : 
But I forgot to explain this fiation, and here fupply that 
defed. 

To conclude this article : Richard confidered Noiomagos, or 
Ncviomagus, not as Regnum ; and to find a place for the capi« 
lal of the Regni,' he placed it in this Iter at Holwood HUl, or 
fomewhere near JVoodcoie, influenced hereto by Antonine*s 
number 18> before referred to in his fecond journey. But 
from the Monk of Ravenna there appear to have been at 
leaft two places of this name, one of which we have proved 
to be Regnum ; and all our difficulties ceafed^ when we dif« 
covered another 6 miles from Sou^JUet, inftead of 18 miles 
from this place. To the many conje6tures> and to the various 
arguments for Holwood, for Woodcoie, for Carjbalton, for 
Beddington, and for other places, what then can we fay, but 
that fome ignorant tranfcriber placed this 18 againfl Vag« 
niaca, in the 2d Iter of Antonine, inHead of 6-, and that 
this midake has formed fiations without roads, and roada 
without fiations; In fine, that this No. 18, with our im- 
pafiable ways, have taught us the vulgar adage, that the . 
farther way about^ is (be nearefi way home. 
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The remainder of this Iter has been already noticed 3 and 
I ihall only remark further^ that the diflance from Petuaria 
to York, 46 miles, is the fame, allowing for odd meafures, 
as Iter 5, from Eboracum to Praeturio, which is there 45. 
Hence Praeturium and Petuaria, notwithftanding the opinion 
of antiquaries, are the fame ilation^ and from thefe names 
fome point at Spurn Head muft be this place. 
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BKMASiB, ITER. XTIil. 



Ab Eboraeo fttMe&m Jufubf Clauftnium ufqmfa > 



RUhardf Iter, 18. 



Leeolio, M. P 21 

AdFines 18 

..." 16 

16 

Derventione • 16 

Ad Trivooam 12 

Etoceto 12 

MaBduefledo 16 

Bennonis 12 

Tripontio 11 

Ifannavaria 12 

Brinavis 12 

AliaCallra 16 

Doracina 15 

Tamed-/., 6 

Vindomi 15 

Clittfento 46 



AnUndne^ Iter. 2. 



Etocetum 
Mandocfledam 6, 16 

VenoniiQ 12 

Iter 6 inv. 

TripontiuRi 9 

Uanaavatia 12 



. Sitet of StaHons* 
From York throuA the 
middle of the Jfiand to 
Bittern. 



CaftleFord 21 

Said to be Tennple\rt^ 

Brough on the Don f^ 
Tapton Hill, nearlu; 

Chcftei field r 

Camp near Penkiidge 12 

Little Chefter 12 

Berry Farm in Bran-\ .^ 

fton :.. j'^ 

Wall 12 

Mancefter 16 

Copfton 12 

Cathorp 11 

Barrow Hill 12 

Said to be Blackl 
Ground near Chip- v 12 
ping Norton .... J 
Alceftcr near Bicefter 16 

Dorcheflef .^ 16 

On (he Tames ...'.. 6 

Silchefter 15 

Bittern ^ 



This Iter^ like the 4th, goes from York to Caftleford, 
thenc^ to the right joins the Riceneld Street, and pafles 
Temple Brough, Cheflerfield, Peakridge, Little Chefter, and 
Branfton, to Wall. Hence on the Watling-Street it pafled 
Mancefter, Copfton, Cathorp, and at Burrow Hill, left the 
known road for Alcefter,* on the Akeman. Brinavis is placed 

* In a copy of Dr. Stnkeley's Richard, by me, there is the following 
MS. note. ** The road runsiiorth of the town (Barton) over Branstoa 
Moor, straight to Stretton, Rogher, Borough Cop Hill, East of 
Litchfield, which is 18 miles fron. the last station, and Jkenild-street 
mins by it. But it looks as if there was a break in the J-ter, which 
having gone along the Ikenild street to the point near Litchfield, 
where it erosiet the Watling-street, turns off at a right angle dewn the 
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at Black Ground. From Alcefier a road ran over Otttooor, 
and nearly to Dorcheiier; thence it pafTed to 6ildbefier^ &c. 
as mentioned by Dr. Beeke in the Archaeologia. 

LEGOLIO, M. P. 2 1 : Cajlleford 1 1 . 

Already explained* 

AD FINES, Said to be at " Temjde Broughr 



Sf^^frd toie *' Tafiton Hill, near 
Chejlerfield.'* 

Ik 

^' Cam^ near Tenkridge.** 



• DERVENTIONE, *' Little Chefter:* 

AD TRIVONAM, « Berry Farm in Branften." 

We are. obliged fto anti(|uaries for.giving us thefe places.of 
fiations> and we fhould have been more obliged^ had they 
given us their features or defcviptions, in. order that we might 
have been enabled to judge^ whether their former and prefent 
names agree. A dry lift is of little fervice, but I have no 
other to offer my reader. 

ETCX:iETO, Wall. 

' Already explained. 

MANDUESSEDO, ditto. 
BENNONIS, .ditto. 

eMt toBtocetum (Wal1]> and then returns back the samewaj, and 
9iMi il«H^ it to iMMrMvaria '.(Ti»weest«i») (M4n Atttonliiels fithilter), 
aiul> there afaia breaking off tiiraa luliBoath to Clauscaitiini." I pre- 
tend not to be A judge of tbis track, .bail (ive it to my reader as in 
ttitsMS. BCfte* 
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TRIPONTIO, the fame. 
ISANNAVARIA, ditto. 

BRINAVIS, Said to be Black Ground. 

From Brt, an hill^ and Nav frojn Av, water. 



iELIA C ASTRA, M.P. 16. 



Alcejier i6# 



Alledas is fupix)red to have (lain Carauiius at this place, 
and the name, like the appellations in Plutarch on rivers, 
&c. is faid to have come from the deftroyer. But this deno- 
minatioB is otherwife rendered by Aid, old^ which is not an 
improvement on the import. This ruined old town lies in a 
very wet and low iituation^ and from Av, water, . changed to 
Au and At, we may more rationally derive Alcejier. 



DORACINA, M.P. 15- 



Dorchejler 15. 



I3 partly furrounded by the Tdmes, ftnd has great remains. 
It may be derived from Dur, water, and 7«, land, which laft 
iyllable, with 6^ prefixed^ implies inclofed land or camp. 



TAMESI, M. P. 6. 



On the Tames 6. 



I will not leifen the fame of the Tames aiid the IJis. £ty- 
mologifte have written with fo much poetical infpiration on 
the marriage of thefe dreams, and of the conjundion of their 
names, that they have left me only to date — ^tbat rivers often 
carry the appellations of their sftaaries from their mouths to 
their fources. This dream may derive its name from Tamh^ 
the fea, and JSr or Is, a diminutive. Its water from over- 
flowing formerly a very large track of land from its mouth to 
Windfor, tho* now confined to its prefent banks, took per- 
haps the name of tie Uulefea.-^M.dLUj other harbors and their 
flreams have taken a like 'denomination as to import. — In the 
word IsSiANO, /(means the fea-, and Island^ thejea land."^ 
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The firfl fyllable ia Ifis means alfo ibefea\ but /r in the end« 
ing is a diminutive^ and means little^ as in the Tames or 
TtfffMj. The |/Jj is therefore a fynonyme of Tame/a or T^^n^;, 
and means alfo the little fea, 

Thefe explanations illuftrate each other^ and fhew that the 
Tames and Ifis may be fynonymous^ and diftind names for 
the fame ftream, and cannot be joined together in one vrotd, 
fuppofing that Tamh means tbiffea : Bat If Tamb be fappofed 
to mean dream, with Is or £s poMxed> it may imply the 
fea fbeam : With Is is pofifixed^ the little fea JlreamJ^ 

I 
VINDOMI, MJP. IS. Silchefter 15. 

Vindomi is marked Caleva, in the tranflation of Richard; 
but I have fhewn this to be erroneous^ mider the head Via- 
donum. 

CLAUSENTO, M. P. 46. Bittern 38. 

Mentioned already. 



' * lf# or EsB means a ship, and the ending^ in Tamet has been said 
to come from this word. Tamh^ or Tam^ implying the water as well as 
the sea, and £# being a plural .ending^ tffis name may be supposed to 
mean thi waters i But this rendering caftnol be accounted proper, for 
where running water is in one body we consider it in the titular only^ 
as a stream, or as water ; if running in more than one body, the plural 
number is adopted : Thus, for a town at the confluence of rivers, we 
nay employ a plural termination : But tfier streams have united theg 
areoneriveff and cannot with any propriety he called waters or 
streams. In the Hebrew, according to Bishop Stock, most large ri- 
vers are called seas ; in our island most of our great streams, which 
communicate with the sea, are called tittle seas. The word Navis 
means a ship. But Nav in this word means the sea ; and fs or /ft, 
4 8bip> means also a house. Navis then literally means the sea house* 
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t have now terminated my enquiries. The fignlficatipM 
of our old names of rivers, hiUs^ vallies« and plaiQ3j with 
thoie of oar tovns* of our harbouif, of our provinces^ aod 
even thofe of our kingdom,* were unkAown. 

Tbe derivations of tlxe names of fiations were totally loil ; 
the iites of fboie were uncertain ; and tbe pJapeyi of otber^ 
forgotten* 

I have ibown the priiiciples from which names were ori- 
fjeially formed, and tiMso* tbefe have filed many uncertain 
Roman lownsi difcovered fome uaJmowB onesj and noted a 
lew imaginary Roman fettlements. 

Overlooking fuch inventions and dories, as cbance, 9S fancy, 
and as uq/kilfuinefsg ordinarily fuggeft !<^*-And contomplating 
Only, the many remarkable errors in ancient de/criftion 3 the incre^ 
IdibJe JiBwra and mtjiakes in old appellations 3 and ibe extraordi* 
naryfioTies and fables relating to paft liflory, 1 fliall have little 
reafon to doubt the utility of my labour. 

It muft be allowed, I conceive, that we have for centuries 
\HStsa IreadiOg on darknefs and confuAoq in felviog old deno- 
minations; but I hope that the light flowing from a rational 
conformity of words to fubjeds will (hew, that " tbere is no^ 
thing fofecreily bidden^ but time and truth will reveal it** 

» TIm void BHimmia hm JbtMi vtndered hf a learned Modern «i^ 
ir^kLnd he truilMed **> The Imnd^ihie m^m." 



HICiVRiy CORINUNSIS 

MOI4ACHI WESTMONASTERIENSIS 

DE SITU BRITANNIM 

■ •■,■.■ . ,, . 

LIBRI DUO. 
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Bak*s Praef. to Lelande^s New Yearns Gift. 

dk ift jAa m $u>iabU aht^im^ii^ Mttch k» dre Ok '^i^4^s of 

CiLOAs and Kbhniui amonge the BrytaineSf Stephanides and 

AttERivB aMff( tke E^fmtfSH^t^kSf litflMk aMn i^ imprented, 

and io brynge them into a numbre of Coppyet both to their and 

'$our owne perpetual f ante. 
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CAPUT I. 

I. JC INIS erat orbis om GaUiei Utt6iif» nifi BriUaoi* 
iafola, HQQ qoalibet an^oiitiidiile, namen pene orbit alterftus 
merereturs o^igentis eaim et amplius milllbas pafluatn 
Umpi poorri^tar* ita. at ^m in Caledoniciiln «i(qiM pxQinun* 
. i^Qm jnetiaiDttr. 

II. Veteres Britanniam, a^ a^bis rapibos, primam Albio? 
iieBl> poAea, voqabul6 geotis fusfi^ Brittaniam cotnoiiiina<« 
verunt* .ttam Biittanicao Toearenid: QOanes de qoibiis oiok 
paalodicenms. 

III. Inter fepteaitribneB et occulenteai locata eft» Gcr- 
nanie^ GaUiaB^HUpaniaD^ maXnmis Edropte partibiu magno 
ioterrallo adverfa> oceano AtUantico clauditikr. 

IV. Habet ip& Brittania a nberidie Galliam Blelgicam, 
cojua proRimnm littns tranfiAeantibuB dvitas ^pedt, qxm 
Rbntupis partos dioitnr : bic abeft h Gefibriaco Morinorum, 
Brittanics gentis portu> trajedhi auBiiifli L« iivei ut quidam 

V4 
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fcripfere^ fladiorum CCCCL. illinc confpiciuntar Briitoties^ 
quos 

" -^ peaitut toto divuos or^e — ** 

canit Virgilius Maro in Eclogis. 

V. Agrippa, vetus orbii defcriptor, latitudloem ejus CCC. 
m. p. credit. Beda vera redius CC> exceptis dantaxat pro* 
lixroribua diverfbrum promuntoriorum tradibas, -quibus 
efficitur ut circuitas ejus quadragies oSies feptuaginta qain« 
que millia pafluum compleat. Marcianus> author Graecus^ 
mecam MDIODLXXV. milUaria babet. 



CAPUT II. 



r.A: 



LBION^.qufie.JBrittaDia Magna a Chiyfofthomo au« 
thore Graeco dicitur, natura^ ut refert Caefar, triquetra et 
Siciliae maxume (imilis eft ; cujus unum latas eA contra Gal- 
liam Celticam^ hujus lateris alter angulus> qui efl ad Can- 
tium^ ad orientem folem 3 inferior, qui eft ad Ocriaupi pro- 
tnuntorlum apud Danuiono6» ad meridiem et Ififpaniam Tar- 
raconieniem ipedat. Hoc latus tcoet cirdter millia .paf- 
faum D. ' 

II. Altetum latus vergit ad Hyberaiam et occidentem 
folem 3 hujus eft longitudo lateris^ ut fert veterum opinio, 
^CC. m. p. 

III. Tertiom eft contra feptemtriones, cui parti nulla eft 
obje^ta terra praeter infulas *, fed ejus angnius lateris maxume 
ad Germaniam Magnam fpedat ; huic a Novanto cherfonefo 
per Taixalonun regionis angulum Cantium promuntbrium 
iifque millia pafluum DCCC. ia longitudinem efte exiftiiaa- 
tur. Ita omnes infolam oomputabantin circnitu. vides ceu- 
tena mDlia paftuum, fed errant, nam a Gantio Ocrinum 
oique m. p. eft diftantia CGCC. inde Nonmtnm M. de- 
inde Cantiom MMCC. todus infulse ciicuitus^ ut Coj^vix, 
MMMCCCCCC. flsiUk pa^Toum eft. 
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IV. Formam totius Brittanis Livias et FaUus "RvMcm; 
Veterum dodiflimi authoi-es^ oblongae fcutulae vd bipenni af- 
£milavere ; et« ut annalium conditor Tacitns, eft ea facfes 
citra Caledoniam^ unde et in univerfam hma e&. tranfgrefii ) 
fed iniiDenram et enorme fpatium :prociirrentiain extremo 
jam Httore terraram, velat in cuneum teouatur. Sed Caefar, 
inclutiffimus di^ator^ cum Mela Rpmanoram nobili fcriptoFey 
pluribus eaoi triquetrae dixere fimilem : de quo fupra. 

V Si Ptoleoiseo, orbis terrarum defcriptori egregio, aliis*' 
qae^ coaevis illi fcriptoribos habenda fides, Ittteram Z, fed 
ioverfam, repraefeniat haec infula, nee tamen ex omni parte 
cxa€te quadrare hoc iimile fufficienter praebet recentiori aevo 
defcriptaruui mapparum infpe&io. Triqoetra tamen figara 
foil Angliae quodammodo videtur conveniens. 



t!APUT III. 



i.C/- 



'^TERUM Brittaniam qui raortales initio coluerint^ 
indigenas an advedi, ut inter nationes caeteras, parum com- 
pertum. Solis quippe Judaeis^ et per ipfos finitimis quibas« 
dam gentibus, hoc contigitfelicitatis, ut a primo indemundi 
exoidio gentis fuse originem continua ferie ex infallibiliba^ 
deducere poflint monuinentis. 

II. Habitus corporum varii, atque ex eo argumenta : nam- 
que rutulx Caledoniam habitantium comae, magni artus, 
Germanicam originem alTeverant 3 Silurum colorati vultas^ 
^t torti plerumque crines, et pofitu contra Hifpaniam, ut au* 
tbor eft Tacitus, Iberos veteres trajecifte, eafque et in Hj* 
bernia fedes occupalfe fidem *faciunt. Proximi Gallis et 
fimiles funt, feu durante originis tI, feu procurrentibua in 
direrfa terris, pofitio cosli corporibus habitum dedit. 

III. Heic, ft luberet indulgere fabulis, notare pofiem Ve- 
netos ope commercii navalis inooias.rdigionefque his temift 
primum intuliife; imo non defunt fcriptores qui Herculem 



hue 4|ao^ae ^ r < tedH re» tcgftianqqe amitiimtk, referuiit: his 
veto tarn site rocondHb «itiqokatibot, fabaiis hinc iade re^ 
fu^ ioKixMaci tix operae {iretiiini videtnr. 

IV. In Qtiiverten UmeD eikiniaiiti, Oallos vicincmi foiom 
OB cnpaflc Gvcdibite oft : conm facra deqprBfaendas, faper Ai-» 
tiointfd> ah Taohoa, farflmfionem ; ferrad haud muhum di- 
Torfili: pro ttltaH<iri figito Infervit Dmidum traditio, nnt 
cum noiaittUliiadvitBtuiii, ^me t«rDoitiiie6 iis noonnibtts ap- 
pdlabaDtnr, qalbut geotes^ ot%» ex Gallide cmtatibns^ quae 
te perveiierom> amoe agroacohre ooperant. 

V. Homiiiani eft, kiqait Cieftir, ititoita multitudo^ creberri*' 
■n^ue «difida, fere Galllcis oonflmUiaj peeora fine rniinem* 

VI. Omiuuin tamen humaiiifiiiniy qui Brittatiiam auftri^ 
nam incolebant^ iieqoe noaUum a OaUk didl^rebant ccmfue^ 
tudine; ulteriores plerique frumenta non ferebant, fed 
lade, frudu, et carne vivebant, lanae iis ufus ac vedium ig- 
notus erat, et quanquam conlinuis frigoribus utebantur pel- 
libus, tamen cerviuis aut ovinis veftiti erant, et lavabantnr 
in fluminibus. 

VII. Omnes vero fe Brittofies 6!im tltro infecerunt, quod 
coeruleum efficit colorem, atque, refert Caefar, hoc borribi- 
liore Ami in pUgaA adipedu : capilloqiie funt, ut att Roman - 
orum inXf promiflb, atqne omni parte corporis rafii prflBtef 
ca^t et labrum fnperios. 

VIIL U&orat hab^aat Brittones dent doodeniqoe inter ie 
ccKnaauiiedj et masome fratves cum fratribus, parentea onm 
liberis ; fed, fi qui erant ex hit nati, eorom liabebantur M* 
beri, a quibiis-prinmm vtrgines qoaeque dci6kae erant. Sua 
q«eaiq!lie maler uteibus alit, nee ancillis nee nuti^dbns de« 
ledanlur. 

IX. Utebantur aat anmnao atreo, aut annuHg ferreis, ad 
certom pondui examiaatis, pro nummit, «t author eft Catfar 
Pidator. 

X. Leporan et gallinaaa et anferem guftare Brittones fan 
non putabant, liflBC tamen idebafit ammi ^uptaUfqae caufa. 

XI. Erant aoiem m'argaritee, frena heburnea, ef armillae, 
et eleAflna atque vitPea vafa, et gagates lapides, et, quod 
ceteris etoeUit, ftasudofti^ mag^ia copta mcFcea. 
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tit. tJtebftfatnt Ct Dftvlbttt, (joAmto tarittft prtttittol fc* 
IbitiitekUi ejL levi tti^efia fiebatit, i^iquum corpus tiavium 
Mtibltils viknitiibuii c6fit^tus coriis btlbUlmiiM iAte^bAttif. 
Quantocunqua tetop6i»e tutfbs ten^batit, tit ftuttrot eft Soli* 
tii»> kiatt^tited^ efci6 bbftttaent. 

j^ Re AI'ditulrl Brla^nm* 

Xin. F^l ip(k Britt&nifl ipopulod regef^iie poptil^rutt)^ ttt 
Mda lib. in. faHpfit : fed futit inculti dftined, atque ut lon^^ 
gias a continent! abfunt^ ita aliaftim optim Ignarl^ tikAgik 
tAttttmi pecore ac fittlbus ditesj caufa^ autefti et bella contra- 
hlt&t^ dc fe JfreqUetiter invicem infeftant^ maxutne imperii 
ULtM cupidine ftudloqiie ^ prolatandi> quae poffidefit : foH« 
ftttti quideBii, fii^ittoMs foetninariitn dafta bellalTej iie<][tul 
j^ltuto ih ittiperik diibrevifie. 

%XV. Ditnicabant Brittohes non Mntn equitatus pMita^ 
tUfqile tAbdo, fed etifttn bigrs et cuffibu^, CkilHce armati i 
tsA^ibod, ell^das rtvd, noore valgari> voeabant^ quorum faU 
dilis a&ib#9 utebtttittif; 

XV^ Equitum genu* eftj lis, qtiufti eft tiftis, fetqtie aliquod 
bellum mtldit, ut Oaefkr eft author, quod atite Romanorum 
adventutn fere-quotant^is acddere folebat, uti but ipfi injuriail 
inferrent, ^aut illatas propulfatent : otndes in bello v^rftntnfi 
fttqtii cdnitti, ut quifque eft gcireVe eoplil^ue ftmpUfflmite> ita 
plarimod circum fe aMbaaos dientefque babet : haftc uAam 
gttidain pdtentiamque Moverutit. 

XVI. In pedltc fcrfct Brittoniim robuf, pPttliatitur autem 
telis et ingentibus gladiis et brevibus cetris. Efant Btittonum 
^^ii, ut ait TacttUs^ fine mucrone. 

XVII. Genus hoc erat ex effedis ptigtise, tit C*fiir In IV. 
narrat. Primo per omnes partes perequitant, et tela totiji* 
ciuht j ac ipfo tef rore equorum, et ftrtspltu rotarutn, ordines 
f^ler^mque perturbant : et quutnfe inter equitum tuttnas iti. 
Ittuav«ffe> ex efledis defiliutit, et pedibns difpari proeKo cott-« 
t^dunt^ Aiirigx interim paululum e proelio excedunt, atque 
ita «e colbcant^ ut, fi illi a multitudifie hoftiutn pretoantuf, 
ekpeditum ad fuos teceptum habcant : ita inobilitatem equi* 
tvtcay fiabilHatem peditukn in prcdiii praefiaat ; ac tantutti 
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Ufa quotidiano,* et exercitatione efficiunt at in declivi ac 
praedpiti loco incitatos equos fudinere^ et brevi nioderari^ ,ae 
fledere, et per temonem percurrece, et in jtigo infi^kere^ et 
inde fe in currus citiifime recipere confaeverinc, 

XVIII. Equeilris autem pro&lii ratjoj et ce^entibos et in** 
feqaentibus par atque idem pericalum inferebat. Accedebat 
hue, ut nunqnam conferti, fed rari^ magnifque intervallis, 
proeliarentur^ fiationefque difpefitas baberent> atque alios alii 
deinceps exciperent ; integrique et recentes defatigatia foe* 
pederent. Utebantur et telis. 

XIX. Formam regiminis Brittanici, ante advedos in banc 
infulam Romanos^ determinate baud facile: boc certum^ 
qood nullum ibi ante hxc tempora Monarchici imperii vefii-* 
gium, fed Democraticum fuiffe potiua videtur, nifi forte 
Ariflocratiam aemulari videatur. Druidum in rebus maxumi 
momenti antboritas non exigua. Commemorantnr qnidem 
in antiquifiimts eorum monumeutis principes nonnulli} hi 
vero brevioris plerumque imperii^ nec^ nifi ingruente eximio 
quodam periculo^ et more di6tatorum Roaaanorum . ex tem« 
pore creati videntur. Nee defant inter ipfosj apud aliai 
fortes gentes^ rariflima exempla, c\e6ti ab illls in futurum 
anti^ignanum ipfius hoftium duce8> ut pro ilUs in poflerum 
militaret« quem nuper boilem habuerant. 

XX. Proceritate corporis Gallos aeque ac Romanos.vincunt 
Brittones^ ita ut vifos fibi Romae juvenes nondumque adultoa 
Brittoncs, Strabo philofophns^ orbis terras defcriptor antiquif* 
(imus^ affirmet, qui folitam Gallorum Romanorumque ila« 
turam non lev! momento excedebant. 

XXI. Ditiores auftralis Brittaniac incolae aureo digitornm 
iintftrse medium annulo ornare in more habueruntj aurea 
yero e collo fufpenfa torques a viliores conditionls bominibus 
dlfcernebat optimatum eminentlores. Scptentrionales vera 
(hi veteres erant regni indigenae) veHium ufus iicuti ac a 
longo inde tempore avi abavique, tantum non ignari, ventren^ 
et cervicem ferreo cingunt, ut fert Herodianus, nobilis Grae- 
corum fcriptor^ annulo } ornamentum id effe ac divitianun 
argumentum exifUmantes, accedente in ufum potjius quam 
'ornatum fcuto angudo^ et lancea^ gladixxjac e nuclis. et p\&i& 



eorporibos dependente. Loricam interim galeamque^ fnlam 
nempe paludes toanfeontibus impedimento^ rejiciant atqiie 
oontemnunt. 

XXII. Inter caetera atitem fait et hoc Brittanicae confaetu- 
dinis^ at viatores et mercatores etiam invitos coniiilere co« 
gerent, et quod quifque eorum de ana alterave re apud ez- 
teros memorabile audierit^ aut cognoverit, quxrerent, et 
mercatores peregre advenientes in oppidis valgus circumfif- 
teret -, quibus ex regionibus veniant, quafqne ibi res cogno« 
verint^ pronunciare cogentes. His ramoribus atque auditio* 
nibus permoti, de fommis fscpe rebup confilia ineunt, quorum 
eos e veftigio pcenitere neceffe eft, qaum incertis rumoribus 
ferviant, et plerique ad voluntatem eorum fida refpondeant. 

XXIIL Funera eorum funt magnifica et fumptuofa, om« 
fiiaque, quae vivis cordi fuiife arbitrantur^ in ignem inferunt, 
etiam arma et aniroalia. Sepnlchrum tumulos ex cefpitibua 
digit. 



CAPUT IV. 
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ATIO Brittonum fuit omnis, ut Gal!orum> admo- 
dum dedita religionibus ; atque ob eam-caufam qui gravio- 
ribus affe^ti morbis^ quique in proeliis peaBulifque verfa- 
bantur, aut pro vidimis homines immolabant^ aut fe immo« 
laturos vovebant. 

II. Ad peragenda crudelia ba^c facra, druidum utebantur 
miniilerio ; nee credebant placari pofle Deos^ nifi hominis 
caedes humano fanguine penfaretur. Hinc inflituta publico 
iftiufmodi facrificia, oblataque, ut gratiflima Diis hoftia, qui 
in furto, latrocinio, aliave graviori culpa deprehenfi, his vero 
deficientibusj ad innocentium quoque ma6tationera defcende- 
bant^ ut qnocunque demum modo Dii placarentur. 

III. Nifi adfuerint druides^ res facra rite celebrari non 
credebatur : hinc publica non minus quam privata facra pro- 
cttrandi negotium illis unice incumbebat. £rat penes hoe 



rdigi^nis eur9> 9^^^ sc my^e/iorum interfffetaiio^ Qorf»m 
quoqvif Qt fanitati* £ve iudndse, live rtsftituendai eun^ l|abfi» 
bant^ continuo medicinae peritidimi. 

IV, Inter iw» ipfi^ pwapue oolabatur Mevcariiu* ccyas 
{^arim^L profiahaot fiioulaobra. poft hune Juftitiam (qui 
Brittpoibtis Adraft^ dicebatar)> hioc ApoHinap^ Martein 
(qui fitiam Vitactdrus appellabatur). Jovem^' Mioervam* 
I{0rf}»t0ai^ Viftoriam (Andat^m vocatam)> Di^naai> Cybot 
lefxi et Pkitonsna venerabantur, eandmn fere de his pupuai* 
hm 9Q quidom alias geaieA bpiniooem amplcxi. 

v.- A Dite autem, ut et Gallic gentia Aias origiBeDi deduf 
cere allaberabant BriUcm^. ABtiquiffimam hape venditantea 
dnudum (raditioneco, cam ob caufem qu^ibet temporum 
fpatia^ HOD dionim^ fed no&iuni numero defiaiebant, dieiqoe 
IMDfia et aani oatalia initia ita numenire confuereront^ ufc 
eapto a node iniUo dica fubfequeretur -, qu« coafuetudo om<v 
uino convenit cum antiquiffima illa> qux Gen. I. habetup 
nodtium ac dierum computatione. 

VI. Ad druides magaus difcij^iafle eaufa conflueb^t ado- 
lefcentium numerus } hi quippe in magno erant apud ipfoa 
honore^ nam fere de omnibus controveriiis^ publicis priva- 
fifque, conftituebant, et fi quod adtfiifTum erat facinus^ fi 
csdes faGta, £i de hasreditate, de finibus controverfia erat> 
sidem decerueb^t : pr«&mia poeoafque conftituerunt^ ii tyiia 
flut pxivatus aut pubU^us eprum decretp non fieitiU fapri^iift 
iiHerdicebaut i^a^c ip^clufioiMB poena apud eos erat ^aviffiipa. 
Quibu9 ita ioterdidum^ ii uumerQ impiorum ac fq^leratarum 
habebantur : iis omnes decedebant^ aditum eorum fermo-v 
oemque def ujicoles^ w quid qk. contagi^ae inccawppdi #c- 
cipereui : oeque its pefenUbus jua reddchatv^ nequc b6iD<^ 

babebaiur uUua. 

VII. His a^t^mt ca2pibu5 druidibua praeerat unua, qui 
fummaiD mtJ^is ep3 potpllatem habebat et authoritatem. Hop 
luertua^ fujcxreiTor dabatur^ qui iAter reliquos excellebat dig« 
nitate^ at fi plurea e0eat dignitate pares, fuffragio drnidom 

res C9uuniti^at»r i uonnunquam eilsm ^ piJMcip.^ .yp^ 
contendebant* 
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VIIL Pruldes i bello abeflb &4ebant« oeque tnhnU mm 
pam reliqub pendebaal> tniUti^ Taeationem* Qmniunoqap 
rerum habebant immunitatem i ta^lis ex:citati pr^pmiis^ et 
fua fponte« muUi in difciplioam cpnvexuebont* etapropia- 
quis parentibufque mittebantur. 

IX. MagQum ibi numeruin xerfiiiim edi&ere folfbapt, 
quod uQicaai apud em m&mor'i^ ct annaUum g^nus : itaqoQ 
poQnolU amiios viceoos in difcipUiia peivnanebantj oeqsie fa| 
^06 exiAimarunt earn litteris mandare, qquni ta^neo in reU^r 
quis fere rebus, publkis privatiCq^e rationibus, Gr^s lit* 
terifi u^ereaXur. '' Id micM duabns de caufis," inquit D, 
JuUa$^ '' ijjSiXviSk videotur ; quod neque in vulgus diici<- 
plinam e^(^i velint j neque eos, qui difcunt« litteris c»n6- 
fos, minus memoriae dadere 3 quod fere plerifque dCQid}t, ut 
praefidlo litteraruo?^ diligentiam ia perdi&epdp, ac meqEioriam 
remittauiu 

X. Inprimis bocperluad^sreaUaborabant, noa ioterire aui'* 
mas^ fed ab aliis poA mortem ix^n&ce ad alio9 ) atque hoc 
maxj^me ad virtutem excitari putabant« meta mortis negle^o. 
MuUa prstiere;a de fyderibus atque eorum 9iotu« de mundi g% 
t«rraram maguitudioe, de reruia naitura^ de Deorum vi ag 
p9teflate difputabant^ etjurentuli tradebant foUkit^. 

XI. Non ed omittenda de vifcQ admiratip: nihil babe* 
bant druides vifco et arbore in qua gignatur (fi modo fit 
robur) facratius. Jam per fe robprum eligebant lucos^ nee 
ulla facra fine ea fronde couflciebant ; ut indp ^ppellati quo- 
que interpretatioae Gr^eca ppiCnt A^ths (Druides) videri. 
Enimvero quipqu^d adoarcatur ilUs* e c«)o miflVim putabant, 
lignumque eflfe eleSbe ab t^ Deo arborui. £ft aatem id 
larum admodam ioveada^ et r^pertom magna rdigione peti- 
tur, et ante omnia fextrf moa, qa^ pfincipiwm menfiuni an- 
noTumqne bis f acit^ et feculi, poft tricefimum annum ; quia 
jam virium abunde faabebat, nee tamen fit fui dimidia. Om- 
nia fanantem appellantes fuo vocabulo. Sacrificio epulifque 
rite fub arbore prsparatis^ duos admovebant candidi coloris 
tauros^ quorum cornua tunc primum vinciantur. Sacerdos 
Candida vefte cuUus arborem icandebat^ falce aurea dime- 
tieos i candido id ejiqi^i^b^Mir (iig^ : tU9C demum vidimaa 
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immolant, praecantes^ ut fauni donum Deus profperum fa- 
ceret. His^ quibus dederant, fcecunditatem eo poto dari 
cuicunque animali derili arbitrabantur^ contraque yenena 
omnia efle remedio : tanta gentium in rebus frivolis plenim- 
que religio fuerat ! 

2CII. Druidarum difcipHna in nodra Brittania reperta^ at- 
que inde in Galliam tranflata eife exiflimatur : unde PHnius 
eleganter declamat lib. XXX. his verbis : " Sed quid ego 
haec commeraorem in arte oceanum quoque tranfgreffa, et ad 
naturae inane perve6ta ? Brittania hodieque earn attonite cc- 
Icbrat tantis ceremoniis^ ut dediiTe Perfis videri poffit :" idem 
Julius Caefar affirmat in Epbemeridis : ** £t nunc> qui dili- 
gentius eam rem cognofcere volunt, plerumque illo^ difcendi 
caufTa, proficifcuntur." 

XIII. Druides certo anni tempore in finibus Brittanias, in 
infulae Monae luco confecralo^ confidebant ; hue ohines un- 
dique, quos inter controveriia^ conveniebant^ eorumqueju- 
diciis decretifque acquiefcebant. 

XIV. Praeter druides apud Gallos atque Brittones erant 
bardi poetae, qui Deum Heroumque res geftas, heroicis ex* 
poiitas veriibus, cum dulcibus lyrs modulis cantitabant. 

XV. De his ambobus ita cecinit Lucanus vates his verfi- 
bus, quibus hoc caput finiam : 

** Yos quoque, qui fortes animas, belloque peremptat 
Laudibus in lougura, vates I di.mittitis svum, 
Flurima securi fudistis carmina bardi. 
Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque sinistrum 
Sacrorum, druidae, positis repetistis ab armiB. 
Solis nosse Deos, et ccali numina vobis, 
Aut solis nescire datum : nemora aita remotis 
Incoiitis lacis. Vobis aathoribus, umbrae 
Non tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditisqne profundi 
Pallida regna petunt ; regit idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio : longae, canitis (si cognita) vitas 
Mors media est. Certe populi, quos despicit Arctos, 
Felices errore suo, quos ille timorum 
Maxumus, hand urget Lethi metus : inde ruendt 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animasque capaces 
Mortis I et ignavum rediturae parcerc vitc.'- 
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CAPUT V. 

I. x^PIMA fragibaa atqae arboribiu infuki^ et akndlt 
apta pecoribas ac jumentU ; vineas etiam quibufdam in lock 
germinans, Sed et avium ferax terra marique generis di« 
verii i floviis quoque multum piicofis^ ac foiitibas praedara 
copiofis^ et quidem praecipue ifcio abundat et anguUla. 

II. Capiuntur autem fsepiffitne et vituli marini, et del-* 
pbines^ nee doq et ballenae^ de quo apud Satyricuin mention 
oem inveniamus : 

** Ooanta delphiai* ballena Brittaaica mijor r 

III. Exceptis autem yariorum generibus conchyliorum, ta 
quibus funt et mufculi, quibus inclufam faepe margaritam 
omnis quidem coloris optimam inveniunt, id eft, et rubi« 
cuudiy et purpurei, et hyacintbini, et prafioi, fed maxume 
candidij ut fcripiit veqcr^bilis Beda ia prima £cd. Uifi. a4 
Begem Confulfum. 

IV. Sunt ^et cochleae, fatis fuperque abnndantes^ quibua 
lin^ura coccinet coloris conficitur, cujus rubor pulcherrimui, 
AuUo unquam folis ardore, nulla valet pluviarum injuria pal* 
iefcerc J fed quo vetuHior eft, eo folet efle venuftior. 

V. Habet fontes falinarum et fontes calidos, et ex eis flu*' 
vios balnearum calidarum, omni aetati et fexui per diftin^ 
loca^ juxta fuum cuique modum accommodatos. 

VI. Nafcltur ibi plumbum album in mediterraneig region!* 
bus, in maritimis ferrum ; fed ejus exigu'a eft copia ; acre 
utuntur importato -, gignit et aurum, et argentum. Fert e( 
lapidem gagatem plurimum optimuraque; eft autem nigro*' 
gemmeus et ardens igni admotus, incenfus ferpentes fugat« 
adtritu calefadus adpHcita detinet aeque ut fuccinum. 

VII. £t quia Brlttania prope fub feptentrionali vertice 
mundi jacet, lucidas xftate no6tes habet} ita ut medio faepo 
tempore nodis in queftionem veniat intuentibus, utrum cre- 
pufculum adhuc permaneat vefpertinum, an jam adveuerit 
matutinuro ? utpotc aofturno iole noo looge fub terrii ad 



orleotem borealet per plagas redetuite. Uade etinn plnrlixHi 
loogitodinit habet diet asftate, iicnt et noAci centra in bnmuiy 
fole nimimm tone in I^Moat pettea fecedenle, id eft, bora* 
ram X. et VIII. nt autW eft Cleomedes : plnrinue item 
brevitatis nodes aeffate et diei babet in braoMy boo e^ Vt« 
M—u odIo <quin o^ia1i M m bewrqm ; eom In Anaenia, Ma* 
cedotniay ItaKa, octenft|«a ^«rdem Inma legionltaiy tongK^ 
tmsi diea five noK XV. bravUfana Villi* cooipteai boras. 

VIIL Sed db Biktaaia Irittmibttlqao api genets fttis pio* 
lixe coounoBanrri* ftai ipda ieq«Mt wk pariktthiria tandant 
deft]eiMleffe» atqoe, in fa^oaBtlbva, ftatnm fttnmqne diveifa^ 
niai» quae banc inftdam ineqloarnnl> nationuai, qcm eandem 
nobilitanmtf cifitates, cet, quales fab ditioae Ranana €rint> 
ex ordine depfaigQPa flici jana #ik pvopotli. 
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CAPUT VL 

I. IffglTTAKIA. fecundom accuratiftiitta veteram, qcna 
•propids fidem fnnt, numumenta, crat omnis divifa in partes 

feptem ; quarum fex alio atqae alio tempore imperio Romano 
adjcAae fuerunt, Optima vero fab foKa harbaris Caledoniis, 

II. Sapra <fiA« Brittaniae partes erant Brittania I^ima, 
Seconda^ FhiTiai Maxima, Valentia, et Vefpafiana^ qoaram 
ultima non dia fietit in manibas Romanorum. Ex bis Brit* 
taniam Primam a Plavia Tbamefis flamen^ a Britannia Se<* 
conda marc diyidit. Plavia initiam capit a mari Gennanico^ 
continetorThamefi flavio, Sabrina* a finibos Silaram Qrdo- 
vicamqae^ yergit ad feptemtrlones et Brigantnm regionem. 
Maxima ab extremis Flaviae finibus critnr, pertinet ad infe* 
riorem partem Mari, qui totam ex tranArerib percunit infa^ 
km, fpedatqae in feptemtriones. Spatinm inter ambos^ 
banc et aliam, qui ab imperatore Antonino Plo, inter Bdo* 
s^ et Clyddam extrudas eft, Marum, occapat Vakntiasa. 



Vdpttfi^titf atifefh ft Bdone atftnafio ftj cititntati Aklalth^ 
iMde lifiM ad oftitldi fiumltifo Vsiraris dn^fta tenninos oftendit. 
Oeedtida ad aiid partem octsml, quae ad Hybemiam {»ertinet» 
ffftSti^ tnter Mcafttnt el feptemtrionea. Sed dtt provincitt 
fatis. 

III. Nec^fTarittm tefo dticlmtis, antequam ad accufatiorem 
BO* eortferamna defcriptlotiertr, regiiriinis in hifce provinciirf 
tfdhfBttitioiiem poticia attingere. Deprehendimus adeoqae 
fotatn^ atttiquiiEmh temporibus^ plurium regalorum itata* 
Otnque arbitrio di^Him paruilfe Brittaniam^ quorum non- 
nulH^ etiam poft occupatam a Rotnanis prbviuciam, fuper- 
fhiflfe commemorantur) fed vix umbra regias dignitatis idif 
prhiciptbus rdifibi, cotitrarlum nempe diifuadente political 
iUa# qua ftomani olim, prae cultiffimis etiam quibufque gen« 
tibus, indaruerunt prudentia. Vidricibutf Romanorum armlf 
AibjugaUe iaq>eratoria autborhate oonftituiua praeerat Lega- 
tos, ipfa Brlttania vero provincia erat proconfularis. Pec 
[)turea haec imperii conftitutio duravit states; licet in pi urea 
interim ipfa infula divifa fuerit partes ; primum nempe ia 
Superiorem ftf Itiferiereoii deinceps yero> utt antes demon- 
Uravimua, in feptem difpertita provincial, mtttata regiminii 
forma : deinde din parutt, ut imperatoria fedea^ base inful^ 
CaraaiOf etfque qnos in focietatem adfciverat tyrannit. Glo« 
ria et prxlidium ChriAiaai(mi> Con(bntina& Magnus, caredi- 
Cur Maximam et Valentiam Coafularea, Primam, Seoandam» 
et Flaviam Praefidiales« fecilfe* Toti vero infulse praepofitua 
eft Vicarius, vir perfpicabilis^ fub difpoiitione vtri illuftria 
pomini Pntfe&i Praetorii Ghilli«j praeter quern in vetuftp 
quodam voluminc circa eadem tempora commemoratur ali- 
quis eximiaa dignitatis vir, titolo Comitis Brittftniarum iii«> 
flgnis, alius itidem, Comes littoris Saxonici, tertius praetcrea 
JDax Brittaniae didus, aliique plnres, magnis praefei^ mune* 
ribtts, quae, cum didin&a eorum notitia, ii^uria temporis^ 
impetrari noa potveritj co^mur taciti prvterire* 

IV. ProUxum nunc tandem iter ingredior, totem non 
minus inr^lfua^ quam fiagukfqae ejus partes curiofa ludra* 
turns indagine, preflurufque optimorum in hoc negotio au» 
thorom veAigia. Fiat v^ro ab extrema Prim« provinciv ofa 
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initiam, cajos littora GalUs ol]jiciantitr. Tret rtro landa* 
tiffimos validiffimofque ftatiu* Caotianam nempe^ fidgiGiuii, 
et Damnonicum^ compleditur haec proyincia, de quibos ea> 
qua fieri potetit^ cura nobis figillatim agendum. CantiiUD 
primo luflremus. 

V. Ad extremam Brittaniae Primae orientalem oram retao* 
tarn Cantium, Cantiis qoondam habitatum, civitatibus Duro* 
brobi et CantiopoU^ quae eorum metropolis j hie fqniltas eft 
D. Auguftinos Anglonim apoftolus: Dabr«, Lemancw, et 
Regulbium> praeiidio a Roroanis munita, eoromque prima- 
riam Rhatupi» dedada eo colonia^ metropolis fadum^ por- 
tufque claifi Romanorum, quae oceano feptentrionaii domi* 
nabatuo recipiendae faidus idoneus. Tanti nominis fuit hseg 
civitas^ ut littora vieiaa ex ea dida fint Rhutupina> de qui^ 
bus Lucanus poeta : 

*< Ant tag» cum Thetis Rhalnpinaque littora fervent.** 

Inde quoque ingentia et grati faporis oftrea Roman! tranflataj 
ut author eft Juvenalis Satyricus his verbis t 

« , Circaets nata forept» an 

LocriBum ad saxum* Rhatupiaove edita fimdo 
Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsa.'^ 

Statio etiam fnit> fub difpofitione viri fpedabilis Comitis lit^' 
toris Saxonici, legionis fecundae Aug^fbe^ 

VI. Quam plurimis hoc Cantiorum regnum flnminibos ri* 
gatur, quorum celebiiora, Madas^ Sturius^ Dubris^ etLe,^' 
manus^ qui Cantios a Bibrocis difcernebat. 

Vtl. Inter tria ifta praecipua Brittaniae promnntoria^ emi« 
net iUudj ^quod a Cantio nomen habet : ibi oceanus iu angu« 
lum quafi redadus^ curfum ita promovet fluxionemque fuam^ 
donecj ut veteres traduntj fretum iftud ocean!, quod jam 
Brtttania format infulam, effecerit. 

VIII. A Cantio, vafta ilia quae Anterida nonnullls, aliis 
Caledonia dida fylva, late extenditur ad CL. milliaria per * 
Bibrocorum ac Segontiacorum terras, ad Heduorum ufque 
fines excurrens, De hac fylva ita cednit Lucanus ; 

«• Unde Caledoniis fallit turhata ^rittaDos.*' 
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* IX. Caatiis pibximi^ et> at patant nonnalll, fabjeAi. Bib* 
rocif qui et aliis Rhemi dicuotur \ oatio in monumentis non 
penitot ignota, qnibos habitatom Bibroicom, Begentiom^ 
NoTiomagniiiquc metropolis. Anderidam vero occupatam 
leauerunt Romani. 

X. Confines illis apod ripacn Thamefis faabitabant Attre« 
bates^ quorum urbs primaria Caleba. 

XL Infra faos, propius fiumen Cunetium^ babitabanl 
Segontiaci, quorum caput fuit ViodonUm. 

XIL Ad oceanum> Bibrocis affines^ iaferius babitabant^ 
iic didi> Belgac^ quorum urbes primariae Claufentum^ quod 
natic Sotb^mptona dlcitur^ Portus Magnus^ omniumque 
praecipua Venta« nobiliflima civitas ad dumen Antouam iita; 
Sorbiodunum vero tenebat praeiidium Romanorum. Omnes 
eoim Belgae Allobroges funt, et fuam a Celtis Belgifque ori«. 
^ioem trax^e : bi, non multis ante Caefaris adventum iu 
banc infulam feculis^ relida patria> Grallia^ a Germanornni 
Eomanommque populis infe^ta^ atque devida } illi^ qui, 
tr4Je6U> fiumine Rbeiu« eorum expugnatas occapavere regi- 
ones^ de quo autem proli^uus M. Dilator Cxfar^ fedem heic 
fibi ekgerunt. 

XIII. Omnes regiones qua Tbamefi, verfus meridiem^ ad« 
jaoent, olim, uti vetera monumenta declarant, a bellicofa 
Senooum gente fuerunt occupatae ; qui> Tub duAu et aufpicio 
decantatiffimi regis Brennt« peragrata Gallia^ Alpibufque, 
adhuc inviis, fibi patefa^s, Romam fafiu elatam ifta incur- 
fione vafiam folo facile aequafient, nifi Rempublicam Roma* 
nam, quam more nutricis in finu quafi gefiare (duiQ infra 
defiinatum ab illis fafiigium agebat) videbantur Fata, pladeiq 
averfura Manlium clangore anferis excitafient^ qui, circa 
montem unum pendent^^ et node fubeuntes, barbarod a 
fummo Capitolio dejecit. Huic eadem Numinuin cura Ca« 
milium poftea auxilio mifit, qui abeuntes a tergo aggreflua 
ila cecidit^ ut Seoonici fanguinis iqvmd^tione omnia incen- 
diorqm vefiigia de}eret, urbemqne ita ruinas proximam ab 
interitu viqdicaret. Senones autem ob valentifiimam han<; 
expeditioneqa natale folnm, ut cultoribus vacuum, ita pr«di^ 
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itfertiffldnm, altena gently quam Belgat iaffa netinioA^, 
iaiffe, (ktU liqoet, coaoeCemnt 

XIV. Ad Si^iiifiin, Thacnefi inferiofl, k«bftftbaBt Hed«»» 
vrbet •Mum Ifohalls et Avalonia. TfaermSy qasetAqiua 
Solis nuncupabantur^ Romanonim, qui hane Brittanic oram 
Hodiaiit, itk&m oelonia et perpetua fed^s ; urbs noniliMtiffima 
base erat^ ad flumen Abooam ilta« ibiqiie fontea ealidi^ opi. 
paro eifculpti apparatus ad ufus mortaHum ) quibui fontibua 
pnefalea erant ApoUinle et Minenrs Nofnlnaj; in qaonim 
acdibos perpetui ignes nunqaam labafcual in favillai, iod ubi 
Ignii tabuit vertltur in globos faxeos. 

XV. Infra H«diiorara terras fid erant Dufotrigaa, qui •! 
Iforini alias vocantar. Metropolin habebant DnHnora el 
promnntorium Vindeliam. In horam hnibua Ibnfim oearAa« 
tnr Brittania, ct imraenfum efforniare videtar braohiom^ 
qnod irraptionem minitantem eommode repelllt oeeanum. 

XVI. In hoe braehio^ quas, int^riniiKone Uxellsa atnnis, 
Heduorum regioni protendikur, fita erst regio Cifflbroram. 
Utrumne vero modemam Wallia Boosea dederint^ an v^ro 
•ntiqulor At Cirabromm origo, nan seque conftat. Urbes illia 
prscipus Termolos et Artavia. Vifuntur hie, aatiquis ilo 
didae> Hercolis eolainn»> et hon procoi hipo infnla Herculea. 
Sed a flaminis Uxella l&nibus cont&naam procurrit oaontiuoEi 
Jngiun^ cai nomen Ocrinaniy extremumque ejus ad promnii* 
lorium ejafdem nominis extenditur. 

XVII. Ultra Cunbros extmnum inAil|s angolam inoolo* 
Imnt Camabii^ unde forfitan, quod hodieque retinet nomen, 
ebt inuit Camabia. Urbes habebant Mufidum et Halattgiom 4 
com rero has olim defertas propemodum et inoultas Britlaniaa 
partes Romani nunquam falutaveriot^ minoria omnino mo- 
jnenti urbes eorum fuifle videntor, et htiioricis propterea ne- 
gle^s ; geographis tamen memorantur promuntoria Bolerium 
ct Antivefbsum. 

XVIII. Memoratis modo pq>ulis In littore ocean! aoftraiii 
TerAis afSnea ad Belgas-Allobroges fedem habe'bant Damno« 
iii]> gens omnium validiffima^ quae ratio rooviile yidetur Pto* 
lemaeum^ ut totum hunc terrac tradtum, qui in mare brachii 
infiar praetenditur^ illis adfcripibrit. Urbes habebant UxeK 
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faMi» 'Eraitifai^ Vatttfaun^ Oei|iMi, «nntuidfa» wnnwnt 
licam, flttvio cognomini imminentem. Fluvii apud ifrfb* 
prscipui mompniti ZModo Ube, Oiiriuiy Tananii^ afeqiieCe- 
mm. Ora oofam jsntituna proanuitefU exhibot tm« d» 
ftttbua OMK ptulo diceoMu. Haac ragiopem, vtpote metaite 
•boodtalcai, PhoeiiicibHs, Gtmdm, tt CUllk ta^HatoAh^sm 
frabe Dotam fuiife cooflat: U eaiaa ob sHigaaM ^uam term 
ferabal ffaumi coptam ca fiia fimfaeDter cxte«Miaba»l aegaiiaf 
ci^iia rei prsci|ma foat docouMnta fiapna aonitiaia iria prat 
matttoria, Helaoit fciHeet, Ocrinuoi^ et KfA /Aivmitov, ut el 
aomina eivilatttm^ Gnacan Fboeoiiciaaiqae arigiiiein redo-i 
kmta. 

XBL. Ultia hnirhiwa ux ocano fits fimt infoba Sfgditai^ 
fiw e^am OaAmmnidea a^ Cafiileradat vacabaslor, di Aae» 

XX. Cum prenominatis Damnontis Belgifque conjutidia 
XXX. pnattacmuniAAi iianatar Talantiffimoa ille imperator 
MiafpafiBttDs, Dnem bi ad aixftraka Tbamefls ^ Urinal 
fipaa babitmilet populi« a Itomwiii fanfini IbbaiflHj aonmiqfia 
fogtooaa iq p t mim w fofmam ieda6to» qaia Brittaiila Prima 
Mt appettator tarn Uc AMvit in iftn tcrriapiiaioaBoaiatiaruiil 

XXL Socoedit antiBa Brillaaia Secmida, qo» a pripribcM^^ 
kilvAiieate Siteiaa amoay dlfcamilax: a pmviticia atttem 
Ibviag tnm aw ma ia te a aawiia^ ttiflaDe?alliiviaaeandeiBfe«> 
'ycmgitf icftiqiiiiiii dn^ilttr » man kitani(K H»c erat eefe*- 
brata iUa ragto SUimni^ Uiboa vatldiflmia babttata popoiM^ 
^pioa inter praq aettqiua CBMa^ Sikunot^ praprie fie dlAi» 
foaaa^ab ora lolifta turbidufiL Safarioa lip^^ ctt- 

|oa bamiaei, at cniditifliBiaa Sottaat eft anibar, etiam niiiic 
cuftodtiuit aaerem Teloftimi^. nuodinaa ao muoaaQm refcttant* 
dam na ae acetptnat^ atiitationibtts nacegbrta potias qaam 
pretiaa paraat. Deoi paroahai^ ibiaatiana fttturanun pariter 
viri ac faBminse oftendont. 

XXII. Civitatea SUunmi, Saaricoaiaai, Mf^a, Gobaneunt* 
et Veata ooruoa espat^ loanuit. Iftse faro, ftiimiBt inm}. 
nentam nvbcaa cpgnomtaaui, taoebat Rciiiaiieniaa coloma* 
ibiqua per annat plturca ibeuoda kgie» qtta» Angufta aKaa vo* 
cabatnr^ fiattooem bababat, donee Vatontiam at kbakapiii 
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crtBiferdwtiv* Hiee ent prof incue Secunds prinuuia E»» 
ipana. 

XXilL Olam ac dia poteos erat haec Silonun rtf^o, fed, 
earn earn regno Charaticos tenuit» looge potentiffima :. bio 
coatinuis norem aiuiit» omnia Romanorum arma pro ludibria 
babita> Cape evertit, donioc de illo, conjundis viribos Ronia« 
IKM aggrc^on, triampbaVit Legatus Oftorius. Cbaraticoa 
enim« pradio evadens* aaxUiomqaa a vicinis regibos petens* 
per aftatiam matfonaB Romanc CartbifmaDdqae euro rege firi* 
gantiae Venutio nupta?, RomanU deditus eft Poft id tem« 
poris roafcole tantqm foam ipfiua ditionem idem ille populns 
defendit, ufque dum a Varionio fpoliatus, ac tandem a Fron« 
tilio de?idus» in formam Romane» c«i firittania Secundat ut 
fapra n^eminimus nomen erat« provinciae fuora redigi pato* 
letur imperiom. 

XXIV* Dcue aliaB fab Siloribus gentes faere» primuni Or^ 
jlovioeg, qui in feptentrionali verfus infolam Monaaa; et de- 
{nde Dimecie* qui in extrema verfos oocidentem parte de^(e^ 
bantt ubipromuntoriomqoddOdorapiumnuncupatttr, nnda 
In Hyberniam tranfitusXXX. miUiarium. Dimedamm nrbes 
Menapia» et primaria Muridunam. Loyantium vero fibi ha»* 
'))itandam veodicaverant Rodaani. Ultra hot et Silnrum ter« 
ininos fiti Ordoviccf, quorom urbes Mediolanom et Bnmno- 
geniiun. Sabrina in roontibus illortun oriunda* majoribua 
tribas Brittaniae fluviig merito accenfetur, addito nempe Tha^ 
meii et Tavo, £lacet imprimiB in hifioria nomen Ordovicuni 
ob fomtam de incbitiffimi ipibrnm regis oaptiyitate vindic* 
lam. Hinc eoim toties redadumin angufiias exercitum Ro« 
manoram tam mifcre Texarunt, at de illorum fere iroperip 
in hac regione aftum fujiflet, ni in tantc cladis yindi£tam 
|>oftea furrej^flet dux Agrioola^ qui, vi6b:icia circHmferena 
rfffmsL, totaio) quoque banc gpntem fobJQgaTit, maximamque 
partem ferro delcvit. 

XXV. Hue quoqoe referendum iUud« quod a feptentrlone 
Pfdqvicum fituip, ab oceanq alluitur, territarium> cum illo* 
7Qm n^imini aliquandiu fuerit fubjedum -, hoc certo conftat, 
'ipxod ilium Cangiani quondam inhabitaverint tradup, quo- 
.fliuai qr))8 unipa Sc^ontium, prpmuntorio Can^ano vicing. 
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Ifldiita hsec erat dvitas, freto Meneriaeo, ooDtra Moainii^ 
religiofiffimain iflfalam, ubt oUm dniides bahitare» adjaoet. 
la bac infula plarima fita erant oppida, tola antem infala in 
eircuita LX. m. p. fere oomple6Utur, atqoe, at refert Fli- 
ottts, a Camaloduno colonia CC. m. p. abeft. Fluvii apnd* 
ipfos Tofibus,' qui et Canovius i pro terminis vero eiat utraK 
4|ae Deva. In hac vero regione mons Eriri celiiflimus maxom 
ufqae invenitur. Ordovicia una cum Cangiorum Carnabio* 
romqiie regionibns^ nifama mefallit^ nomine Genanue, fub 
imperatoribas poft TrajaDi principatum inclarefcebat. 

XXVI. Ordo jam ad illam nos deducit provinciam, quas 
Fbvia Romania yocata: unde vero hoc nomen acceperit, 
aurora a matro Confiantine Magni Flavia Julia Helena, ex^ 
bis terris oriunda ? an vero a Romanomm familia Flaviu ^ 
*^aominiis determinari poffit^ obfiat injuria temponim, 
qa»' nobis invidet genuina qusi hue facerent antiquitatis 
monuroenli. 

XXVII. Ad fluvium Devam primo fill erant Camabii^^ 
qatbas habitatSB fuerunt Benonae, Etocetum, Banchorlum 
(monaftertnm lotios infulae celeberrimum> quod, in conten* 
tiooe Attguftini everfum, non poflea refurrexit), et reliqua- 
rmn mater Uriconium, quae, inter Brittani» civitates maxu- 
mas, nomen pc^debat. In extreroo hujua terras angulo flu- 
mini Devae imminebat cognomtnis Romanornm colonia Deva, 
opus vicefimae legionis, qus Vidrix dicebatur, et olim illio9 
esat regionis tntela. Haec eadem effe exiftimatur quae jam 
Uyi'Che/hir vocatur. 

XXVill. Infra nominates jegnum Caffium, a rege Ptole^ 
maeo Catieucblani appellatum, extendebatur, aut refpoblica 
potitts, quae^ex binis gentibus coaluerat. *Harum, quaeSa- 
brinae proxima vocabatur Dobuni, vel, ut Dio celeberrimus 
fcriptor annalibns inferuit, Boduni. Apud hos oritur flumen 
Thamefifl, et deinde longo fpatio per fines Hedaorum, Attre- 
batum, Caffiorum, Bibrocorum, Trinobantum, et Cantiorum^ 
citatus fertur, et oceanum Germanicum iniluit. Urbes Do* 
bunorum erant Salinae, Branogena, ad iiniAram Sabrinae 
ripam, Alanna, et, cni reliquiae nomen laudemque debent, 
Cbrisiiun^ urbs perfpicabUis^ opus, uttradont, Vefpafiani 
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diMsiiL GiBf un ton^ ui estremd rcgn! contn rcgiuucB Si» 
luram fitom, Bomana tenebat colonia, quam deduxtl Claa- 
dina Caefar, ut fcriptom de iflk temporibui affinnant. Fiiu«« 
iimi iilia Caffii, ^nanmi nriies Foram Diaxue et Veralamtum : 
oomvoro Iuk ad muoicipiam dignitatein a RomaDis evete, 
ttfoa pne aliii nrUfaoa cminmitia illts omoino adforibenda. 
Hk aatua erat D. Alhaooa Martjr. Haoc civitas rnina Ca«- 
Bulodoni, Loiidiiitiqiia» in feditiane a Bondatca exdtata, 
cajiu in annalibus mentioncai facit ernc^tilfiiDus Tadtna, i»« 
volata erat, - Hi Caffii olam, pne ceteris infal« gentibas,-^ 
capat cxtolere, atqoe com indutiffimo eornm rege CaffibeU 
lino (cai noo paneflB natioaes fuere tributarie) di6bitor Caefar 
oialtof oc^deoaqiie graviffimos, fab readventum ipfios io ban* 
infolam, haboit conAi6bia; fed ab eadem ille gcnte copi Si* 
loribna G0ojaD6bi fugatus, undeet cnmidatiffiiDatLveaaittr 

** Tefrita qumtif oitendit terga Britannis.*' 

Adrentante antem ipfti impeiatore Ckadio, onmes cnai vict- 
ab Ara Ai font, eoriMiiqiie regio in formam Romanae provind» 
fedaAa# aomincqiie^ Cieiarienfifl^ ct poflea Flavia, mm^ 
ci^tau 

XXIX* Jnxta Caffioi^ uhi ft oceano Thamefia propinqna*^ 
▼it, rc^ TriaohaBtQaa fita erat ; natio quae non modo fpqnie 
in Remanomm conoeffit amkitiam, fed illis quoqac> nt oe^ 
lonias ibi panercnt> netrdpolini fuam Londtnuoi et Camalo<» 
donom ad ouue fita ohtnlenmt. In bac nrbe Flavia Jalia 
Helena, iriiffima oonjox Conflantini Chlori, materqne Coo« 
flantini Magni» e langaiae regum Brittaaicornm nafd me- 
Sioriv proditnm dicont. Prima autem hec Romanoruoa ia 
Brtttania coKoniaram erat, templo Claudii, imagine Vldori», 
com aliis diverfia ornamentis infignb. Londinom enim 
mundo oognita dvitat ent et erit. Primum Trinovantom, 
pofiea Londiniam> ddn Auguftai et nunc Londona rurfom. 
Urhe Roma, fecundnm cbronicorum fidem, £iae antiquioa 
eft^ fnper ripam Thamefia flominia pofita, et ipia mnhonun 
amporiura populoram terra manque vementium. Hsc a 
piiffiflu ilia imperatricQ Helena, S. S. Cr^ci8 inventrice» cir« 
Cttmvallata, atque, fi fidea fit penea trad^ticnea, qiut non 
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^mper enonem funt^ Domlaata oft Atk^ttB$ Mb 
Brittania Bomaoa hifnla. 

XXX. Limes huic populo ad feptentrionem §nmtxt9mim, 
ultra qaem habitabant leenJ, celeberriina natio^ in teas 
gentes diyttk, quarum prior, Ceoomanni hahitans, ad feplalH 
triooem Trinobantes et Caffios> ad orieotem oceantmi i^« 
tabat. Horum nrbes Dumomagtit et capnt regionis Veote. 
Bomanoram colonia erat Camborictini ', in mare orientem 
ferfus jprocurrens lingnla dicitur Plavia fixtrema. Pluminiim 
aotiffima fant Garion^ Surias^ et Aufona, in finom Metorin 
ibfe exonerans. Ex altera parte ad Aufmam incelebaol; 
Camabiis Brigantibus, et oceano vicini, Coitanni, lo traAa 
iyivis obiito, qoi, ut alias Brittonum fylvae, Caledonia Ibit 
appellata. De hac autem III. roentionem fiK^it hiftorteoa 
Ble Floras. Civitas priroaria Coitannoniiii erat Bagaa ; «f 
prseter hane Bomanoruni colonia Lindpm^ in extreina a4 
orientem provinciae ora. Tbtam vero regionem bifariam 
fccat flavius Trivona. Haec Icenornm gens, que, otpoltt 
ferocifiima belliqae poft hominum mensoriam fiudlofiffima, 
onifiis tarn ruilicis qnain ciWlibus artibas, fna fponte in 
Bomanoram focietatem acceflerat, non tantun mox defe^ 
eerat, fed ad fai quoque imitatlonem alios qoaiu plurinsos 
excitaverat, ab Oilorio dace primnm Tub jugum raifTa efl. 
Aliquot poll annos, qunm rex ipforum, et animo et opibus 
ralentiffimus, Psefutagus moriens Caefarem ejafdemqae pofie« 
r6s heredes fecerat. Bomani autem Icenornm iic abutentes 
amicitia, ut nulli non fe luxurise dederint, ab iifdem poflea 
fociifque, fub duf^u bellicofiflimse Bonduicse^ viduas regis 
ihpra nominati, ita infeili ipfis funt redditi, utcombul^s 
deletifque ipforum coloniis ac municipio, civium denique 
Kocnanorm LXXX. M. ferro mifere iint trucidati 5 fed poftea 
ad ofBcium redegit Suetonius legatus, multis prudentis no'i 
minibus fufpiciendus. 

XXXI. Ad feptentrionalem hujus regionis plagam oeeano 
occurrit iiuvius Abus, quondam terminorum provinciae Maxi« 
mae onus, uti alter Seteja. Dida quoque haec provincia fuit 
Brigantiae Regnum, fciltcet ejufdem nominis regionem com« 
^exa, tribufque habitata nationibus. In extrenia orientali 
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f^lagp, aU proimmloiia .Oxellam et Brigantom extrenu m 
mare procarrant, habitabaot Parifii^ quorum nrbes Petuaria 
etPonuafeUz. 

XXXtL Supra hof, uti et ad latus, fiti erant prc^rie iic 
di&i Brigiuitet, gens nanieiofiffima» toti olim provinciae leges 
prsfcribeoi. Hia colUe cmtates, £piacum, Vinoviumi 
CambodoDum, Catara£U>n, Galacum* Olicana^ et primaria 
Ifurium, Eboracum vero^ ad Urom fluviam, caput provia« 
ciaB i primum colooia nomine Sexte a Romanis fa£tum> fex- 
toque delude legionis, quae Vidrix dicebatur, fedes 5 deiq« 
caps vero plurium imperatorum praefeatia illuftrior fadum> 
municipii quoque audum prarogativis. 

XXXIIL Totam in equales fere partes provinciam .|livi^ 
dont moDtes Alpes Penini didt ; hi, ad Icenorum Carnabio^ 
Runqoe finesi adfluTiumTViTonamfurgentes, continua ferie 
per CL, milliaria feptentrionem verfus decurrunt. 

XXXIV* Populi, ad occidentalem bujus jugi partem habi- 
tantet, funt Volantii Siftuntiique, ardiori ut videtur foedere 
coDJonAi. Urbes habebant Rerigonum, Coccium et Lugu* 
balium, qi^mm tamen pofteriores binas Romanorum tene*. 
bant prefidia. 

XXXV. Septentrionales bujus terras limites tegebat muroa 
ifte ftupendse molis> a Romanis per iftbmum ad loDgitndlnem 
LXXX. milliarium extenfusj cujus altitudo XII. craflities 
vero IIX. pedes lequabat, turribufque ornatus» mums erat. 

XXXVI. Gentem banc, ab imperatore Ciaudio primum 
infefiatam, delnde ab Ofiorio legato devidamj poftea a Ce« ^ 
reall fra&am, et magnam partem debellatum, ex hiftoria col- 
ligitur : cum vero fponte fe Agricolas dediffet, pacem ilU 
datam eife percepimus* Famam bujus gentis in hifloriia 
prBcipue delerunt turpia ReginsB ipforum gefta inauditaque 
p<Brfidia. Ipfa harqm potentium nationum progenies erat, 
quie novas eledura fedes, ultiroum ultro, patriae, inter Alpes* 
Danubium, et Rhodanum jacenti, valedicebat. £x bis in 
Hybemiam poilea nonnnlli, fedem Ibi fixuri, tranderunt, ut 
ex documentis confiat. 

XXXVII. His borealiores erant nationes. iftas validiilima» 
p)in| fub nomine Mavtarum venientes, a quibus,- mortoo 
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IMitre> firatricida ifte Baffianos foam tarpiter paoemeorft. 
Begiones, quas tenuere* fequente8«erant, in orieotem Otta« 
dinia, inde Gadenia^ poft banc Selgovia^ deinde Novantia^ 
fapra hot ctiatn Damnia. 

XXXVIII. Muro proximi habitabant Gadeni^ qaoram 
inetropolis Curia. Ad oceannm vero protnus fiti Ottadini, 
if^nmmqtie caput Bremenium^ ac apud bos flavii Taeda, 
Alanna, et utraque Tina, infra mamm decurrentes. 

XXXIX. His occidenfaliores ad Oceannm fiti erant Sel« 
govee^ eorumqoe nrbes Corbantorigum, Uxellam et Trimon« 
tium, quam tamen fat diu tenuit praefidium Romanorum, 
quod antiqua memorant monumenta. Hujtis regionis fluvii 
prttcipni fuerunt Novins, Deva, et, ex parte, Itnna. 

XL. Ultra Devam, nnper di6bm, ad oceani quoque oram 
in extretAa infula parte, Hybemiam verfus, Novantes fiti 
erant. Apud quos Celebris ilia Novantum Cherfonefns, Hy* 
bemia difians milliaria XXVIII. haec inter cunda Brittanisr 
promantoria maxumeborea antiquis credebantur. jnxta vero, 
leque ac illi> caufam non video. Metropolis faorum Luco* 
pbibia, alias Cafe candidae ; fiuvii vero Abrafuanus^ Jena^ 
«t, ad orientem regionis terminus, Deva. 

XLI. Supra Novantes, Selgovas, et Gadenos, intenreniente 
nontium Uxellorum ferie, babitabant Damnii, praevalens 
quidem natio ; fed qute condito muro non parvum regionia 
fuse tra6^um amifit, a Caledoniis fubjugatum et fpoliatum* 
Prster iliud, quod mucum tuebatur praefidium Vanduarium' 
ienebat Romanus roile^. 

XLir. Hie Brittania, rurfns quafi amplexu oceani delec- 
jtata, angufiior evadit> quam alibi, idque ob duo ifia rapidif- 
j^a quia infundunturaeftuaria» Bodotriam fciltcet et Clottam, 
Contra^us hie iftbraus ab Agricola legato primum prcfidio 
munitus erat -, alium murum, in hiftoriis nobilifiimum, erexit 
imperator Abtoninos, ad XXXV. circiter milliaria proten^- 
fum ; ut hoc medio barbaroram fifteret incurfiones, qui et ab 
JEiio duce demum reparatus eft, undecimque firmatus turri- 
bus. Has vero regiooes pro ilia habeo provincia, qun per 
vidoriofam Romanorum aciem fub imperatoro Tbeodofip re« 



vaoata« ali|ae in iMaorem Imperttorilk tcttc Ad ckmrn tia* 
peril TedeBtis^ Valentiaaa d^^a putatur* 

XLIII Extra munim fita prof iocia Vefpafiana. H»c eft 
ilia Caledonia regio> a Romania nimium qiuntom et defidc* 
rata militibiiSy el ineolit valde delenfa) Degotium* ei^of 
ampiam hsfloriai fiomaiNe^ aliaa nimtt de iftiafmodi rebut 
filentef^ meatiooen fadi»nt» Hk fluvittoi Tavuni ceafpicam^ 
licet, qui looga curfa regiooem in duas qoafi partes diiSscaft 
videtor. Hie quoquc aRrduttin atque iunrendam jt^ptm 
Granpiam ofieodlmiis, qnod provinciam iftam bifsriam ft* 
cabat. Atque hiec eadem erat region qnat, a conuntflR) inter 
Agrioolam et Galgacuin prgilio» RooMnas utiliffimo^ lamam 
in annalibuB faabet infignem. Hie Tires eorHm veferefqoa 
Ga&rametationesbodieqae aaagnitudooilendtt dUBninm; nam 
i|i loco uba ingens fupradidom protlium habitum erat, qnidaqa 
ordinis no^i, banc viam enaenfi, affirmant fe immania vt- 
difle caftra^ aliaque arguments Taeiti relationem coofinnaatkk 

XLIV. Nationes vero^ Romanis hie fubjeSa^ ordine jana 
iequentar. Ultra iflhmQin> ofque ad Tavum, genterant 
Horefiii, quorum urbetf poftpneteoturamquidem^extruAam» 
prius enimDamniis aoeenfebantur, fuerunt Ala«na» Iind«UD« 
et, re non mibof quam nomine rdiqnis gloriofior, ViAoria, 
ab Agriook ad flumen Tarom XX. milliaria flb ejufikm tit 
mare exitn, sdificata, memoritt proditum dicunt. 

XLV. Supra boa ultra Tatum, qui limitea oonftitnit, eranf 
Veduronea, five Vennconet* quorum urbt primaria Orres> 
fluvii vero ^fica et Tina. 

XL VI. Ooeant littu8> ultra horum fines, accdefaant Tkix* 
alij bit urbkui princeps Divana, flutii autem Dcva«t Ituaa. 
PaiaGraaopii montia, qus» ut promuntorium, lata fe m 
oceaaum, quafi in OetaulnkB occurAim, eftteadit^ ab ilU* 
nmnen motnatar* 

XLVII, His cooterminl ad oocidentem, intenrenieiita 
moDtium Onoipioruttx ferie, esftitere Vaeomagi^ qui am^ 
piiffimam regiooeoa teoebaait, quorum urbea Ttteiis» Taaaeai 
et Banatia. fiomanomaa autem ftatio» fimvdque ptoTind«r 
vdm primaria# eratf ad oftittm invit Vaiar ia tittore fltutt^ 
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FUxolML Notiores faujas regioois flavtl pneter Varareoir 
qui pfovlnciaDi terminabat, foemnt Tuefis et Celaiiu. 

XLVIIL Infra Vaooaiagos Tavnmqae habitabant DamDii* 
Albtni ; gentes peram not«, et intra lacnnai mootimnqoe 
cbmflni plane reconditv. 

XLIX. Inferius adhuc Clotttt ripas aocolebant Attaooti^ 
gtm toti aliquando olim Brittani« formidaoda. Maxnmas 
bic ▼ifitor lacus;, coi nomcn olim Lyncalidor^ ad cujos oftiiua. 
condita a Romanis urbs Alcluith^ brevi tempore a duce Theo**^ 
defie noBien fortita> qui ocxrupatam a barbaris provinciam 
mcuperaverat : cum bac coroparari potuit nolia^ utpote que, 
peA fraftas caHeraa cifcumja^eateB prcHrinciaay impetuoEi bof» 
tium ultimo fuiiinuit. 

L. Hftc provtticia dida eA^ ia hooorem fiimiJiiv Flavfap^ 
eui foam Domttianus imperator otij^nein debuit> et fub qua 
eipugpuata, Vefpafiaaa. £t, ni iiiUor, fub ullimis imperato* 
ribtts nomifiata erat Tbule^ de q«a CkMidianus vates hU ver- 
fibw hidt nientionem : 

«« ■ iucdait Pictoram tavigaiae Thule, 

Scotoram cumulos flevit giacialb Hicnie.'' 

8ed non tam diu fub aquila fuopte tenueruut Romaui, ut 
pofleritati innotefcerent ejufdem et nomina et fubjedio* 
Curforio hucufque ocu1o> quails fub Romanorum imperio 
erat, Brittaniam luflravimus; refiat ut parili compendio Ca* 
ledoniorum terras luftremus. 




De Caledonia. 

LI« Licet tota ultra ifthmum predi&um BrittaniaHoa im« 
pvoprie dici poflet Caledonia, ipfi tamJen Celedonii ultra Va« 
rarem fedem babuere, unde cbi^ lioea terminum Romanr 
in Brittaniam imperii accurate fatis ofiendit. Citerior vero 
inftth» pqrs alio atque alio tempore ab illis poflefla fuit, reii- 
qua, ut fupra laeminimus, a Brittombus barbaris occiqiata. 
Hacufqoe et proficiicentibus lumeaaliquod fcenenuitastiq'ua 
hlAoriarom nxmumenta; trajicientes autem Varar fliimen, 
e&tinfto luniine> in obfcuro quafi Teifamur 5 et qoamvia dob 
i^bU igootum lSt« ejitru.aaj ibi pro iimitibua kx^erii Boteiuu 
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foiile araSj Ulyifemqne, tempeflate fluftibafqae jadatciiii« 
heic vota perfolviflTej fiqaidem condenfs arboribus fylve« 
cum perpetuis montium faxetis, ab ulteriori nos fcratatione 
prohibent. Relationem fequentem a mercatoribus Brittonibui 
fugitivis acceptam pofterifque re]tdam> ut fafficientem eili- 
mtmus, neceife eft. 

LII. Ad occidentem igitar Vararis habitabant Caled6nii, 
proprie fic didt, quorum regionis partem tegebart immenik 
ilia Caledonia fylva. 

LII I. Littus incolebant mtoores quidam popnli^ ox qaomm 
numerOj ultra Vararem et ereftas fupradidas aras, ad Loxam 
fluvium habitabant Cante, in quorum finibus promuntoiiuiil 
Penoxullum. 

LIV. Hnic ordine proximus eft ftuviuv Abona ejufdemque 
accolas Logi. Hinc Ila flnvius, et ad ilium fiti Caruabti 
BrittoDum extremi, qui ab Oftorio propretore fubjugati, 
jugum Roraanum indigne ferentes^ adfcitis in focietatem 
Cantiis, ut referunt traditiones^ traje6toquc mari ibi fedem 
eligunt. In varia heic prorauntoria fefe extendit Brittania, 
quorum primum antiquis didum Vinyedrum> tum VerU' 
brium, aut extremitas Caledoniae. 

LV. Poft illos Catini 3 deinde, interiores Logifque prox* 
imi^ Mertae fiti funt. In his oris promuntorium Oroadum 
pofitum, cui adjacebant Orcades iiifulae. Ulterius manabat 
Nabaeus fluvius^ qui terminus erat Carnabicae jurifdidioois. 

LVI. Ad inferiorem hujus regionis partem habitabant 
Camonacas, in quorum finibus promuntorium Ebudum, ad 
cujus extrema eximium oceanus finum eftbrmat^ qui olim 
Volfas appellacus. Ad inferiorem iftius finus ripam tende- 
bant CeroneSf et infra Ityn Creonies ad Longum ufque pro* 
carrit. Inde oceannm inter et finum Lelanum didum ab 
Sncolis Epidiis promuntorium, 

LVII. Provedus jam ultra flumen Vararis, idem iUud re- 
metiri non pofium, quin in trdnfgreiru admirer Romanes, 
alias fatis expertos judicio atque experientia, heic quafi def- 
titutos tarn perabfurda opinione laborafte, ut iftam Brittaais 
partem, que jam armis ipforum intada quiefcisbat; reliquam' 
jam fuba&am atque pofleflam, longe majori et longitudinc 
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et ktUadine loetirentur, (quaxn tamen eos fovlfle opinlonem 
fatis fuperque cooAat)* Qui enltn. ea^ qua par efl, menta 
in^nein Romanorunci ambitionem atque infatiabilem reg- 
XMudi cupidiuem coniideraverit^ et quo hoftem vix ira ipfo* 
rum et notitia^ nedum timore dignum exduderent, fiupe^nda 
i&a, quae totum orbeiji in :admirationem fui facile trahunt, 
opera erexiiTe, inr hoc ut in caeterls quam pluriix^is mggnam 
fumml Numinis merito providentiam veDerfemur* ciii ut om« 
ma fubjeda funt regaa^ ita et fempiterna ab incolis gloria 
debetur et crit. Amen ! 



CAPUT VIL 



JUuSTRATIS ita pro inftituti.ratione curfim tejrrisBrit- 
tanici^j oeceiTarium videtur^ antequamadlnfularum defciip-, 
tjionem aggrediar, dubio a non nemine moto occurrere^ ubi- 
naQ^ inquit ille, earum quas tu nobis commemoras urbium 
nominumque yefligia ? Habei^tur nulla ! Licet viciflim qua^r 
rere^ ubinam hodie iint Ailyriij Parthi, Sarmatas, Celtiberi?. 
At qui has celeberrimas gentes exflittiTe nieget, impudentem 
fatis . fpero futurum neminem. Nonne inveniuntur b'odier- 
mun regiones urbefque permulta& eifdem, quas ^QtQ duo ve^> 
plura annorum millia habuerunt, quae comp^ll^nturt^ nomi- 
nibns-^ Judaea, Italia, Gallia, Brittania^ nonhodie minus, 
quanLprifcis illis temporibus nota? Londinum hodleque liti«| 
gua vernacula, fono non adeo diff repante, ^^ndon appellatur, , 
Incuria majorum et in colUgcndis ac confervarxdis illis, quffl. 
hue facere <?t tunc terapotis non dif^culter haberi.pot:.ejr.a^t, 
monumentis negligentia li attendatur^ pon adeo quidenfgrf- 
ylter ilia .yidett^r.increpanda^ v^l^ut hujus defe6tus unica et 
pcimaria caufa cenfcnda, yix qaim/pr<eter.iUos, qui ordini. 
facrorum fedederant, operam libris fcribe^ndi^ commodabant. 
Hi vero a facro alicnumcenfuerunt.munere .profanis iftiuf- 
modi, ut vocabant, nc^tiis operam fuam iropendere. Cre- 

p 
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diderifii potius nos fee perieolo tArt, et iM {nacafe ad pof* 
teros tranfmittere foBe, Uie qua de prifisa regn<«am ftatu f€. 
duk vetenxm monunMHtormn perlttftntio et aocaretias fern- 
tinhim poterit inyeftigare. Ad atiod vero fontiendHoi bm 
fere compcdiffet bcmus ilie Anttftet> ita ne compellare vifm : 
Tune folds ignom quam hreve, nebia in hoc orbe» temporia 
fpatiam fttexigendum^ omnefque aoftrosetiam laboriofiffiraoa 
conatus ab intttiliom fervoram noioiiic nos tion pofie reddere 
immuttes ? omniaqiie noftra ftudia proftUni afam pro ^oopo 
debent habere ? Haec ! cai unquacD fuat oTui ? Biiflatis if- 
tiufinodi Dttgis mondum deludi ! His merito reponimus : An 
trgo prohibita nobis fimul omnis honefta deledatio ? Nonne 
eximis divina pioyidentise docomenta prodant iftiufmodi 
narrattones ? Indeoe patet« quomodo eyangelia de morte et 
Inerito Chriiti concio univerfqm eoUoftlBverit et vicerit or- 
bem gentilibus antea fuperilitionibas obnoxium ? Obvertenti 
porro, non incongme forte Chronologic iftiufmodi res in 
compendio traftari, denoo repono : Noc ei*go nimium quid* 
qoam eft noriife^ majores aoftros aen» ut noanolti labulan- 
tnr, Antocfatones Mfft, e terra profiltentes. Deom podna 
nattme libmm apertiiflb, ut ex iRo conftaret magm opificis' 
oinn!potentiaj quails in Mofis Tc^uminibus eadem defcr?pta 
proponitar. Denique ^Mie ref^Kisdenti^ operibus, anthori 
apikl poiteros ntmen laudemqut parituris^ expioratotium 
ignem efle fubeundum^ haec inquam dicenti, et in his fub- 
Mendi gratns ^ctitror tantum his verbis elBcadas fiuffe; ut 
eliam fnborta aucfaS nonnunqoam ftierit cxpti bujus laboris 
panttendb. Ex altera proinde faujus opufculi parte pneter 
ChrtMologicam lerom commeaDorationem amplhis quidqnam 
ex^eSftare nolit Benerolns Ledor, qdem adeo benerolenthe 
tnteldB^ue Divin:e» paria ab iglh micfai promittens, deVotos 
coRuncBdox iperans^ ut me *fiiitu1 coclofti Patri^ qui mifert* 
eofs €t condonationb plenus^ commendet. 

Sx Angmcntis quibufdtm a duce quodam Bomano cooBg- 
natis et pofleritati reHftbj fbijuens cd^etihim eft ftineramim« 
ex Ptolenifico et atnttide nonnullxs, ordinem quoque^ ftd quod 
fpero in aeUua mutatomj thit» inde deprehendii. 
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FviaOKT olTm apod Brittoaes XCII urbej, earito veto 
cddiriores et prat iteliqais confpicaae XXXIII. ; manicipta 
fclficct II, Verobmiam «t Eboracom. Vflll cqIodI^b, fc, 
honitihun Jiqpifia^ Oaiaalddiixiuin'C^amW Martin, Bkn* 
tupb, • • . . TbcvoDOR Aftt^ SoUs, Ifca Secunda, IkvaiSstka, 

Glevum Claudia, Lindum, Cambatdcum •••»•• 

£t omksLttB Latio yaare doaatas X, fc. Xhumomagils,' 6atar« 
ToSam, Cambodjinmn; Cbcoimn, Lugaballa, Ftorotpn, Vic« 
toria^ ThecdoSa, CormuiQ, SoiiModuniUii. Beiiide Xli 
ftipeniiarbe xniaoii£que roolnenti, feiiicot Veati^ 8i]aram« 
Venta BelgarEim> Venta loenorain, Segondom, Mdridanum, 
Rage, Cantiopdif , Dariiium, Ilea, Bremenimii, ViBdonupa« 
et Durabroyse* At praeter aHatas nodo arbet> plures in Brit- 
taniis non habaifle Bomsfaios ne quit temere crodafc ; ode* 
brtorea eniia tatitam commemoFavi $ qais enim dubitet, iilof, 
nt orbis terraram doEninatoret, pro lobita elegiflb £buia« 
vindisaAs, qaasiiiis ul^bos commoda Intelligebant loca ? pte- 
rttmqae alias in caflrit, qvus condidcratit'ipfi, dcgebant 



Dtgphragmata. 

1 • • • 

BsOTinrt^ prima la BrittaoSa ii^fula olvltaf vsrfus Ckilltani 
apaid Gantaos &a a Qcflbriago Xonabmae porta, linde 
conunodiffimus in fopradidam infulam tranfitus obting^, 
CQOeL. ftadia, ^eruta^.yelnnt'XLVI mllle pafihomxe- 
nota: ab eadeih civilale dia^ feft aia •Guiotheltnga diAa, 
nlqiid in Segentiom pff m.p. GCC^XilH plot lataatJo: 
— Cantiopoli, quae et Durovemo, m. p. X. DurofevQ Xlf . 
Dttro|HK)vit 9UCV. ddiMU m. p. XXVIi. ^rahfis TlianieCn 
iotrafqoe psovinoiaiB Flavians ft cinritateni Lon^iaixim (Au- 
guftam), SuloMagom.p. VIILI..YenilaiBio(.mut)leipK>XII. 
Wide ^t /utasp^Sksdm et ^^banns ^/kuHywt. f oro Biaciae 
XII. Maglo Yiiao Xir. UOorodoXII. llantp ¥aiia >XII. 
TripontuI XIT. Benanis VI I II. Hie bilbciftur '■ via, altera-* 
tFumqae xjos ibradiinni Undciia nfqiie, altenim verfos Viii- 
cpoitto^ groteoditur, fie :.-»T4'iaiidttflilaado'm.{K Xtf . Ctooeto 

p 2 
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XIII. Pennocracio XII. Uxaconia XII. Vtrioconto XI* 
Banchorio XXVI. Deva Colonia X. Fines Flaviae et Se* 
cundae, Varis m. p. XXX. Conovio XX. Seguntio XXIIII. 

• Iter JI. A Segnntio Virioooniam ufque, m. p. LXXIIL 
fie :— Heriri monte m. p. XXV. Mediolano XXV. RutODio 
XIL .Viriooonio XI. 

' Itbb III. A LoDdinto Littdam ooloniam ufque^ fie :— Da* 
rofito m. p. XII. Caefaro Mago XVI. CaDonio XV. Cama- 
lodano colonia Villi, ibi erat. templnm Claudii, arxtriutnph* 
alis^ et imago Vidoriae dese. Ad Sturium amnem m. p. VL 
et finibiu Trioobantum Cenimannos advenis, Cambretonio 
tn. p. XV. Sito Mago XXII* Venta Cenom. XXIII. 

• • • . Camborico colonia XX. Durali ponte XX. 

Dnrno Mago XX. Ifinniv XX. Lindo XX. 

. Itbr nil. A Lindo ad Vallum ufqae, fie :'*-ArgoUco 
m. p. XIIII. . Dano XX. Ibi intras Maximam Ccifarienfem, 
L^otio m. p. XVI. Ebotaco monicip. olim cdonia fexta 
m. p. XXI. Ifurio XVI. Cattaraaoni XXIIII. ad Tifam 
X. Vinovio XII. Epiaco XVIIII. ad Murum Villi, trang 
Maram intras Valentiam. Alaona amiie m* p. XXV. Tueda 

flamine XXX. ad Vallum 

Iter V. A limite Practuriam ufque^ fie :— Curia m. p. 

.... ad Fines m. p Bremenio m. p. .... Corfioplio 

^X. Vltidomora Villi. Vindovio XVJIIL. Cattaraaoni 
XXII. Eboraco XL. Derventione VII. Delgovicta XIII. 
PraeturioXXV, 

Itbr VI. Ab.EboratoDdramuique, fie :—Calcaria m. p. 
VIIIL Camboduno XXII. Mancunio XVIII. Finibua 
MaxiiDft et Flayim m. p. XVIII. Coodate XVIII. De?a 

xvm. 

< Itbr VII. A BortQ.Siftuntiorum Eboraeunl nCqut, fie :--^. 
Rerigonjo m. p* XXIIl. ad Alpes Peainos VIIL Aiicana X. 
IltoioXVIIL EboracaXVI. 

Jtbh VIII. Ab Eboracum LtguTalium aique» fie:-- Cat* 
taraaooi la. p. XL. Lataris XVI. Vataris XVI. Broca* 
vonacis XVIII. VorredaXVIIL Lugubalta XVIU. : 

. fvBR VUII. A Luguballio Ptorolonim ul^ue, fie :-^Tri« 
xxiopiio m. p. • •« •, Gada&ica m.p. . » . . Corio m. p^ . . . ^- 
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ad Vallum m. p Incipit Vefpafiana. Alauna m. p. 

XII. Lindo Villi. Viaoria Villi, ad Hiernam Villi. 
Qrrea Xilll. ad Tavum XVIIIJ. ad JEiicam XXIII. ad 
Tinam VIII, Deyana XXIII. ad Itunam XXUII, ad Moa- 

tern €hrainpiam m. p ad Selinam m. p. .... Tueflis 

XVIIII. Ftorotone m. p 

It£r X. kb ultima Ftorotone per mediam infulae Ifca 
Damironorum ufque, fie :— Varis to, p. VIIL ad Tueflim 

XVIII. Tamea XXVIIII. 

m. p. XXI. in Medio Villi. Orrea VIIIJ. 

Viaoria XVIII. ad Vallum XXXII. Luguballia LXXX. 
Brocavonacift XXII. ad Alaunam m. p. . . . . Coccjo m, p. 
. . . • Mancunio XVIII. Condate XXIJI. Mediolano XVill. 

Etoceto m. p. . • « Salinis na. p. .... 

Glebon colonia m. p. 

Corioo XIIII. Aquas Soils m. p ad Aquas 

XVIII. ad Uxellam amnem m. p. 

Ifca m. p. ..... 

Iter XI. Ab Aquis per Viam Juliam Menapiam ufque, 
fie :*-ad Abonam m. p. VI. ad Sabrinam VI. unde trajea^ 
intras in Brittaniam Secundam et fiationem Trajeaum m. p, 
III. Venta Silurum VIII. Ifca colonia Villi, unde fuit 
Aaron Martyr. Tibia amne m. p. VIIL Bovio XX. Nido 
XV. Leucaro XV. ad Vigefimum XX. ad Menapiam 
XVIIII. Ab h^c urbe per. XXX. 14, p. nayigas in Hyber- 
niam. 

Iter XII. Ab Aqnip Londiqium ufqpe^ fie; — ^Veirlupione 
m. p. XV. Cunetione XX. Spinis XV* Calleba Attreba- 
tumXV. BibraaeXX. Londinio XX. 

Itbr XIII. Ab Ifca Uriconium ufque, fie : — Bultro m. p. 
VIIL Gobannio XIL Magna XXIIL Branogenio XXIil . 
Urioconio XXVIL 

Iter XIIII. Ab Ifca per Glebon Lindum ufque, He :— 
Ballio m. p. VIIL Bleftio XII. Sariconio XL Glebon colonia 

XV. ad Antonam XV. Alauna XV , 

Vfsnnonis XII. Batifcorion XII. Venromento XII. Mar|[i- 
duno %IU ad Pontera XII. Croco colana Lindum XIL 
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ItEftXf* A Loodhlio pier Claufeotttm ia LondiiUainj 
fit :— C&tebtt m. j^. XhiUU Vindoiiii XV. Venia.BfelgaHiMi 
Xxt. aa LBi^idem TL Ckufent6niL t^rtii MigM K. 

fitgai Xs ikd t}ecimtttti Ic. Ahderiila ^rtis m. p. , 

• »»».4;k*» ad L^th^niina nl. p« XXV. Ltttiatiiaab portti 
X* DubrisX. Rhatupbcokmia X. BcgOlblbX. Cbbtid- 
poii X. Ddhslevo XVIII. Madd XII. Vagnaca XVIIK 
NbribMagoXVih. LdndibioXV. 

Itbb XVI* A Londinio Centam tif^ue) fie :— VenU Bel- 
gaititn m. p. XC. Bri^e kl. '8o^bi6dufio VUI. VentageladU 
3UI. bdrhovarik Villi. Moridoho JCXXIII. Ifdl Daoindd. 

StV ; • -• DUHo ftihne fti. p^ • • . • . 

..;..,. Timi)'^ bl. p 

; ; • • • Vdtiba m. p. • • 

• . » ; r ..... . Ceaia m« p. ..... 

lis* XVir. Ab AiKleri^ [Hbdricurtj ^q^ fie :-^lya 
Axiderida m. p. ••.•.'••'• NMMMj^ fid. p* ••.••••.« 

Londinio m.p. XV. ad Tinek m.p^ ...... Dard- 

liijxmtSs hi. p. ...;...;..;... Dttrtibnl&go m. p. XkX. 
CorirthhM X^X. Lindb XXX: in Medl6 XV. 9A Abuih 
%f. to^de trahiik iti Maiinb^!h> adPfetuftriam m.p. YU dia. 
indc EboracW, ut ibjita, rt. p. xll V. 

iTBM XVltl. Ab JSbbraco ^ medium inful* GlAafettttttn 
tlfque^ fie :— ^Leglolio m. p. XXI. ad Fines XVIM. ..»..• 

m. p. XVl I*. Pi XVi ;..••.. DiBhreti- 

tione m. p. XVI. ad Trivonam XII. Etoceto XII. Mandubf- 
fl;do Xvt. Benonfs kll. Tripontie XI. Hanhararia kll. 
BrinaVisXII; :!Eli6 caftttk XVl. liofocltia XV. Tatneft VI. 
VindomiXV. ClawTfento XIV!. 

nurrma mfciF^r habdb^nVt Roftktnl in SritUniil teatella^ 
iliis qukque hiixris^ turribdi8> portii> et repfrgalis milniU. 

Fi^ hirUrarwrttm* 

Qddd Ik^JSlenvrs toribuli, th h6e ca^ite perdtM^r pene 
6(fairs ititiietitibtts : nditi iictic adjan^ ^ft mappa Brittaniae 
artificialiter depi£ta, ([tk (Mnialcxra cet. eVidei^ter e)cptifiiit, 
ut cx 'ea cunftarrim fcgi6i!i'iim itic61as dignofccit detur. 
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CAPUT VHL 



lXji 



lUSTRAVIMUS jam Albloaetn, difitae non procal 
Inde Hyberoiae^ eadcm, qua ha&enus ufi foimus brevitate, 
ddCariptionem daturu 

II. H/bernia opmium* poft Alblonem didam nuper^ 
xnaxume eH ad occidentem quidenn fita, fed» licut contra 
feptemtriones ea brevior, ita in meridiem fefe trans iUiu$ 
fines plurimum protendensj ufqae contra Hifpanise Tarraco- 
nenfis feptentrionaiia, quamvis magno acquore interjacente^ 
pervenit, 

III. Mare» quod Brittaniam et Hyberniam interflaiti un- 
doGun.et ijaquietom eft* toto> at author eft Solinus, anno, 
aon nifi aeftiris paucolis diebus, navigabile. In medio inter 
ambas infula eft* quae olim appellabatur Moncsda^ nunc aa- 
tem Manavia* 

IV. Hybemia anteaiy et fni ftatns otxiditione, et ralubri** 
tate ac fermtate uensj mttkam Britlanis pracftat, ut opina- 
i«f Beda, ita> ut tbto ibi nic plus quam triduaria remaneat^ 
acmo propM bdemem. aut fiBxia ^soctj aut fiabnla fabrlcet 
juoteotis* 

V. Nullum ibi reptile videri folet, nullas vipere aut fer- 
pentes vala)t I nam fsepe iUo de Brittaata allati ferpentcft 
mox* ut proumante teriis navigio odon aaris Uliut adtadi 
fuerint> iaiereunt. Qain potlas ooMiia pene^ quae de eadera 
infula funt, contra yenenam valent* Denique vidimus^ qui*^ 
biifdam a fefpeate percuffi^ rafa folia codicura^ qui de Hy^ 
bamia fuerunt> ei ipfiun rafuram aquae kumiffam ac poUii 
datam taliboa prptious totam tim veneni g^aflimtia totum in- 
£ati oorperis abfiimfifie, ac feda& tumor^n. 

VI» Dives ladii ^ aaellis infula^ nee yiQearum etpers» 
pifcium volucrumque, fed et cervorum caprearum^ue venatu 
infigius» ut author eft veaerabiUa Beda. 

VIL Cultoresejua^ inquttMelaj tncondlti funt et omnium 
vlrtotum ignari, magis quam alias gentesy aU^uatenusiamen 

t4 
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gnari pietatis ad modum expertes. Gens inhofpita et belli- 
cofa a Solino Polyhiftore didi funt. Sanguine interemptoram 
haufto prius vidtores vultus fuos oblinunt. Fas ac nefas eo- 
dem animo ducunt. Pueq>era^ fi quando marem edidit, pri« 
mos cibos gladio impontt roariti, inque os parvuH fammo 
mucronej aafpicium alimentonlm leviter infcrt, ct gentilibus 
v6tis optat> non aliter qaam in belio et inter arma mortem 
oppetat. Qui ftadent cultui, dentibus mari nantium bellu- 
arum infigniunt enlium capulos, candicant enim ob bebur« 
neam claritatem. Nam prsecipua viris gloria eft in armorum 
fplendore. 

VIII. Agrippa, geographus Romanus, longitndinem H7- . 
bemiae DC. millia palfuum efTe, latitudinem vero CCC. fta- 
tait. XX. olim gentibus habitata, quarum XIIX. iittus te« 
nebant. 

IX. Haec autem propria Scottorum patria erat ; ab hac 
egreifi> tertlam in Albione Brittonibas et Pidis gentem ad- 
diderunt. Sed non idem cum magno autfaore Beda fentio» 
qui Scottos peregrinos effe affirmat : nam, ut exiftimo, fuam 
ex Brittania non procul fita originem duxerunt, inde traje- 
cilTe, atque in hac infula fedes occupaiTe, fidem facinnt au- 
thores. CertiflTinium vero eft DamnioSj Voluntios, Brtgantes, 
CangoSi aliafque nationes origine fnifle Briftanica, qoaseo 
poftea trajecerunt, poftquam, vel Divitiacus, vel Claudius, 
vel Oftorius, vel duces alii vidtores, ill is domi tumultum fe- 
cerant. Pro ulteriori argumento infervit lingua antiqna, 
quae cum antiqua ilia Brittanica et Gallica non parum confo* 
nat> id quod omnibus utriufque linguas gnaris fatis planum 
videtur. 

X. Sq)tentrionali Hybernite later! obtenditnr oceanus Deu- 
caledonicus ; orientale tegunt Vergivus et Jnternus, Canta- 
bricus vero auftrale, uti occidentale magnus ille Brittanicus, 
qui et Athlanticus oceanus ; quem nos quoque ordinem le- 
tuti dabimus infulas et praecipuorum in ilia locorum defcrip- 
tionem. 

XI. Illud, quod ab oceano Deucaledonico alluitur, hujus 
infulae latus habitabant Rhobogdii, cujus metropolis Rhobog- 
■dium erat j in quorum oricnjali regione fitum erat cjufdcm 
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tiorfiitiU promuntorium, in occidentali, Boream promahtd- 
rium. Flnvii vero Banna^ Daraboana, Argitta, et Vidua, 
auftnina verfus a Scott is ipfos leparafoant monies. 

XII. Infra promuntorium, Borcum littas Brittanici maris 
ad Venicniam ufque caput incolebant gentc» Venicniae, qui- 
bas nomen debent ab illis di6be vicinae infuias Venicni», in- 
ferius ad odium ufque Rhebii fluminis, quarum metropolis 
Hbeba. Infra Rliebeum Nagnatse habitabant ad Libnium 
uiqne, quorum Celebris crat ejufdem nominis metropolis. 
Aufhtim verfus, in receiTu iinus Aufobae fiti erant Auterii, 
quibus urbium caput erat ejufdem nominis. Inferiorem 
ejufdem regionts partem occupabant Concangii, ad quorum 
fines auftrum verfus manabat Senus, amplus omnino fluvius, 
cui adjacebat urbium primaria Macobicum. In anguflum 
lieic apicem ooar^ta definit Hybernia. Prope Auftrihum 
promuntorium, ad flumen Senum, fedes habebant Velatorw, 
quorum metropolis Regia, flnviufque Durius. Lucani vero 
babitabant, ubi oceano mifcetur fluvius Ibernus. 

XIII. Ultra Auftrinum meridionale infulae latus ab eodem 
promuntorio ad Sacrum ufque extremum tendebat. Jbernii 
ad illud habitabant, quibus metropolis Rhufina. Hinc flu- 
vius Dobona, ac deinde Vodiae, cum promuntorio ejufdem 
nominis, quod promuntorio Albionts Antiveflaeo obvertitur, 
diflans inde milliaribus CXXXXV. Non procul inde Da- 
brona fluvius Brigantum regionis terminus^ qui fines regionis 
fluvium Brigas et urbem habebant Brigantiam. 

XIV. Pars hujus infulae, a Sacro promuntorio ad Rhobog- 
dium ufque extenfa, Orientalis cenfetur. Habitantes fupra 
promuntorium Sacrum Menapii, primariam habebant ejuf- 
dem nominis urbem ad fluvium Modonam. Hinc ad Mena- 
piam, in Dimetia fitam, XXX milliaria nUmerantur, ut 
Plinius refert. Harum unara, quam nam vero incertura, 
patriam habebat Caraulius. Ultra horum terminos metro- 
polin Dunum habebant Cauci, quorum flnes alluebat fluvius 
Oboca. Teutonicae binas has naiiones originis efle extra du- 
bium cfi : incertum vero quo tempore primum in has terras 
eorum majores trajecerint. Brevi ante Cacfaris in Brittaniam 
irztk&ium id contigifle maxume videtar probabile. 
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xy« Sbtoan uUeriat babatabant, primartam voro ad L»* 
bium €«neD babeotasModiolanmn. Septentriooalt Tictaioret 
Voluntii ciTitaten hababanl: Lebamm, fldviot auloia Vttide« 
mm et Bavin^m. Siqmorem bU infuUe partem* Rbobog- 
dm afiiiem« teiMbaat Damnii^ bis urbium oapai Dunura, 
«bi fapiilli cradaotur D. Patricius> D. Coliuuba, et D. firi- 
giila> codam toiaiilo raoonditi. 

X Vf . Reftat jam, ut eoram qui inlerioram btijua itifalte 
{larteni habicabaat popalomm maotio iiijicia(ur. Contermiai 
Caocis at Menapiis, fupra Br^antes autem, incolobaot Co* 
riondii, reli^oam infale {Mrteaa Scotti habebaDt, quibos 
ScolMe ttometi tola exinde debet* Pluffes inter, qaaa Uli ba« 
bebailt, dvitates pr« caeteria ittsotaenuit taotum dim, qoa- 
mm ad nai perreait memoria. ^Alterfi Rbeba ad flomed et 
keum Bbebiom, Ibemia altera* fitaadorienlale Sent fla* 
ttMoialvtva. 

XVii. NoQ pqjliim neo boc h)comooens Damnios* Vokui« 
tios, Brigantes, eiCangianesomnesfuifleBritanntCfleorigiiits 
MfUeneSk qoee* com vd ab bofte &iitimo non daretur qaies, 
vd tot tanlaqae exigereotur tribajta* quibus folvendis fe im- 
pares iatelUgerent* feafim, novis qusefiturs fcdes, in banc 
torrofH trafecerast^ DidumjamanteadeMenapiis, Cbaucis, 
nee de iia, quae ofFe^untur iiheriasi plura occurrunt, qulbaa 
Into fides poteft baberi. Refert quidem, Ai^ftae Hiftoriae 
fcrtptor, Tidtus, qaod pkiribus quam Albion peregrinis Hy- 
bernia fuerit freqnentata. At* fi res ita revera fe habfiiflet, 
vix dttbitandiun vldetur, plara nobis de ilatu Hybernis, et 
fide digDiora veteres fuii& reliduros. Rdiduroque jam micbi 
defcri^ionem HybernisB non abs re fore videtur docere, baric, 
Aon armisy fed meta lantum fub Bomanorum redadam fuiffe 
imperiom. Quln potius regem Ptolemasum in fecunda £u- 
ropae tabula, aliofqne veterum indutiffimorum geographo- 
tura, in fita illius ddineaado erraffe, utpote qui banc non 
folum jufto longitts a Brittania, fed etiam prorfus a parte bo- 
reall provinciae Secundx, ^ataerunt) id quod ex ipforum 
libris et tabnlis buc fpeSanlihus patet abunde. 

XVIII, Super Hyberniam fitae erant Hebudas, V. numero, 
quarum incol« aefciunt fniges^ pUcibns tantum et la6te vi« 
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veotefl. R6X linttt nil, ut ibribit SdUutii, titdtilfif^ 
^ootquot foaty omties angaOo iDlcrliifii» dltfMmiltirk life 
rek nichil fiium habebat^ oktioki iimt6ffortiii]« All ce^tlM- 
tem certU legibas adilringitur, ac^ ne avaritia 4 Varo Mte- 
qoe eiim fedoceret, di(cebal ox ptiu^tate jdftftlaaii U^te 
eai nichil eflbt cei familinfisi TKram aiitttt e pybKnd. NtitU 
ilil dabAtof fttiniha propria, m per vl^fituikMlb H^ ^MHI- 
^imquft coiHinotu^ ftfiifet, fibi vdftdicat uAifaHtffi, tiJiAb ^i 
nee votam nee fpes coneeditnr IK^fOrUiti* &t Nbbod^Ms 
Jiifce nonBolU ^<8Hpfe^aQt dies cdhtiHUds XICI^v Aibbruma 
dfe ncfBbcm^ fed diaator Cseliir ftidi41 de e&> fhitiiofe Ikiet 
inqairens, reperiebat, ni(i^ quod Gftttid «bc aqAa Hiebfurfi IM* 
tadRSB lijiift no6Us quacn in Gailta kitcilidacerk. 

UK. SfecoiidJEitn a oontineilti jbtiooem Oi^iad«» ^rftteat, 
||ale ab HebiiOibos porro, fed c^ritibei^ font VII. di«ruifi t*- 
^tetique taafti^m cnrfu> ut fcHpftimot nonliiilii) biflftHto 
XXX. angUfik itltcr fefe d^rdotaie f^tils* vvoabint bcMue, 
Mmi Italaabiiit fyltrfts, tantom junoets herbis faorttefbsnM. 
{}#laera ttomtft nil tiid arenas et riipes tcf»eiit> ut ego, et M- 
lino e^ alife CDHigl pofl^, habeio fi^rlbaruni. 

3tKi Tbule «dtin)a omnium, quce firitta^lett ro^mtur, 
B6kfjmim. Iktori appoiita flatuitur a Mda. Gr^is ItoniHif. 
%ta$ cilebrato ^anninibus, de qtio Homems Maoiuanis : 

u • i • • £t libi terviiA uhima thiite.^* 
tn Hi ibMitio iiMas tffe no^eft 4tidieaviaMB, Mnci^ fignoto 
fole tranfeunte, ut author eft Plinius, nullofque contra per 
brumam dies ; hscc quidem fenis roenfibus continuis fieri ar- 
bitrantur. Clui hie habitant, ut refert Solinus, principio 
veris inter pecudes pabulis vivunt, deinde lade, in hyemem 
conferunt arborum ifrudus. Utuntur foeminis vulgo, certum/ 
matrimonium nullis. Thule aut^m larga et diutina pomona 
copiofa eft, ut tradit idem author. Ultra Thulen unius diet 
navigatione accepimus pigrum efTe et eoneretum mare, a 
nonnuliis Cronium appellatur. A Thule in Caledoniam bidui 
navigatio eft. 

XXI. Thanatos infula alluitur freto oeeani, a Brittaniae 
continente sftuario tenui, Wantfuam dido feparata^ fru* 
mentariis campis ftlix, et gleba uberi i nee tantum fibi foli. 
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Temm «t altis falabribos locis^ ut aathor eft liidorus, cam 
ipfa nuUo ferpatur angne^ afportata inde terra, qnoquo gen- 
tiom inveda fit, anguea necat. H»c non longe abeft a 
Bhutapi fita. 

XXII. Veda, a Vefpafiano devt£ta olim, infola efl, prex« 
imam Bdgis habet ab oriente in oocafum XXX* cirdter 
millia paflaom, ab aofiro inboream XII. in orientalibus fuis 
partibus mari VI. milliam, in occidentalibus III; a meri- 
diopali fupra fcripto littore difians. 

XXIII. Praeter fupradidas infulas faerunt etiam VII. Ac* 
mod«, Bicnea, Silimncu, Andros, Sigdiles XIi. Vindilios, 
Sarna, Caefarea, etCaffiterides. 

XXIV. Sena, Offifmicis adverfa littoribas, Gallici Nu- 
minis oraculo infignis eft, at aathor eft Mela 5 cujufi antif- 
tites, perpetua virgioitate fandae, numero IX. efle tradao- 
tar; Senas Galli vocant, patantque ingeniis (ingalarlbus 
praeditas, maria ac ventos concitare carminibus, feqae in quae 
▼elint animalia vertere, fanare qaae apad alios infanabiiia 
font. Scire ventura et praedicere, fed 4ion nifi deditae navi- 
gantibus, et ob id tantam ut fe confulerent eo profe&is. 

XXY. Reliquae Albioni circumfufae . minoris peripberise et 
momenti infube, ex depi£be adjedaeque mappae infpedione 
melius, quam ex nudo quodam recenfu, eenferi ac digoofci 
poiTunt. Heic itaque fubfifto meumque his rebus locatum 
ftadium Benevolo Ledori, ejufquefavorietjudicio ftadiofe 
commendo. 

Explicit feliciter, Deojuvante, Liber primus Com- 

mentarioli Geographic! de (itu Brittanias, et 

ftationum quas Romani ip(i in ea Infula 

aedificaverunt, per jiianum meam Ri- 

xardi, famuli Chrifli et monachi 

Weftmonafler ien (is . 

Deo gratias. 
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PRiEFATIO. 

Xn fupplementum datd& hucu(que Brittaniae antiqase de- 1 . 
fcriptionis dedudum parlli compendio fubjangere oon- 
fultum daxi : — 

L Gfardnologiae, a prima inde orbis origine ad vaftatam 2 
a Gothis Romara deduds> epitomep, et 

II. Imperatonim Legatoruroque Romanorum qui haic 
r^gioni ciiiin inaperio praefuerant bravem recenfam. 

Dicarit fort6 nonnulli potuiiTe iftiufmodi operam, ut- 3 
pbte non abfolute neceffariam, vel cultui divino, vel ma- 
joris hionienti rebus impendi. At fciant illi et fubfecivas 
boras antiqultaribus patriis priftinique terrarum flatus in- 
veftigationi pofTe yindicari^ ut tamea nicbil pfopterea 
facro cultui deceSat. Sin vero Momus iftiufmodi capta- 
tam ex olio licito voluptiltem nobis invideat, ad finern, 

propcrani meta^quejam adflitutus> heic pedem figo. 

' ■ . . ■''»"» -i " *■ • } ' 
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CAPUT I. 

4 JUn pruicipi# imndpqa, tyoku hodifraan re)iquifi|ae 
creaturis habiutum, VI. dierum fpatio ex nihilo condidit 
omnipotena Creator. 

5 Anno Mundi MDCLVI. Crefcentem continuo ufa hn- 
mani gfomm umVitifm vindlcsrtQrua^ Cnratpr diloTimn 
orbi immifitf quod totam obniens mundum, omnem de- 
levit viventiupa ArdiiMBi, dolis, quas aroan intraveranty 
exceptU et fervatis, qaorum deinceps propago Dovis ani** 
maliam colonis novum orbem rcplevit. 

ji. M, MMM. Circa hsec tempera cultam et habitatam 
primum Brittauiam arbitrantur nonnulH, cum illam falu- 
tarent Graeci PbceniceiSqcie mercatores. Nee defuut^ qui 
a rege quodam Brytone non diu poftea conditum credunC 
Londinium. 

7 A. M. MMMCCXXVni. Prima urbis fiqinm, quae 
gentium eftinde communis terror, fundamenta pofuerunt 
fratres Romulus et Remus. 

8 ^.Jf. MMMpe. Egreffi c Brittfmia p«r OdUam Sc- 
nones Italiam invaftre, llomqmoppugoaturi. 

taeque doicr^^un 9 $«i^bp8 rcgjim^m Q^capArmt. Npq 
divi pofte^ cum exercltu in hoc reg^iun tr^i^t re;^ ,.^4^- 
orum Piyitiacus, m^namque ejus partem /ot^egit. Qit^ 
hg^ •teippfitr^ 10 Hyberni^oi cpipmigrariuit, eje.di ^ S^j^il 
Brittpnps, U^.ifjmc fede? pofuervint^ ei^ ajl9 <^m^P §^Ui 
appellati, 

10 4. M* MMMPCCCCXXIU. Geflwi ^ CiOSWioi 
qim oivit^tihus marUjmis bqllum. 

11 A.M. MMMOCCQCXLVI. Cmt^^Qmwtmflil^^fJm 
capit, et Brittones quoque, quibus aate euio &t nom^ 



quidem Rmaaoor^m cogntttim- faemt» TiAor^ obfidibos 
acoeptis, iHpeiidarks fadt. , 

A.M. MMMDCCCCXLVILDenvo in faw terras pro«» 12 
feda9> beUnm geffit cum rego Caffiomm Caffibdltno^ io^ 
viffttus, nt SpTe quidem prjelendtt, a Trinobsntibua. fied^ 
quod majore veri fpecie tradit Suetonius^ potioa avaritism 
ipiias follicitanlibus prxtioiis ^Ittaniae margantis. 

A. M. MMMMXLIV. Ipfe in Brittaniam pro£B6h» 13 
imperator Claadius, femeftri fpatioj abfque uUa vi ant • 
fanguini^ ef&fione, nagnam infulae partcsm in fuam re- 
degit poteftatem^ quam exinde CaefarieniliBiii juflife voearit ^ 

A. M. MMMMXLV. MtHos ab imperaforo Ciaudio U 
cum II. legione in haa terras VefpafiamiBy adfanc in pri^- 
vata vita, Belgaa Danrnoniofque oppugnavit, taodfimqiie» 
cemnaiflis preelils XXXiL urbibus XX. expngnatfe^ fob 
obfequiaoi Roman! imperii redegit, ona cum isfola 
Vc^a. 

A.M. MMMS^LVn. Tiiennes et Gidx)n oocopave* 15 
runt RoRiani. 

A. M. IMIMMML. Poil navenaale bdlwQ regentSihi- l6 
ram Charaticam ?ick<lQX Romanoram Ofiarins, magna 
Bi<itUniai para in ibraiam prorincic redai&a^ et Camalp«> 
dunenta oolonia pofita fundamenta, 

A.M, MMMMLII. Cogibundo urbes cpuidam apnd 17 
BelgaB a Rdaaanisisoacefo, utinde fibicooderctRegnnm. 
Girea iMse teaapom, r^fta Irittanta, Cangi et firigambea 
in Hybemiam commigrarunt fedefqne ibi pofuernnt. 

A. M. SOtfMMLXL N^o imperator. In se militvi 16 
piebil oRiaino oufm, Sritlaiiiam pisne amMGut .Nam duo 
fub illo nobiliffima oppida illic capta atque «fer£i iiinL 
Nam inftnrrextt <?G«Hra Rmnslnoa Boadvica^ illalamfibt.a 
Romania injnriam TindScalara, 4x>k)Bia< fliaa Romonomfp* 
Loadtfiinra* Cam^kxliitiBm» et taoaidpinm Yeralamimi 
ignedakirit> oecSfis nkm oAogintamitlibnacitinm Bo^ 
manomm. Bttperata^iUa' faadena a Snatooie, qui mew* 
rhne illatmn RoraanM dattmim viA^cavtC, ^oeifoiubdi* 
tarum ^to seqaaii iHifneKi. 

A, M. MMMMLXXlIIv SH^tos ri<«t<;eia«lii. }9 



20 A.M. MMMMLXXVI. Ordovices pleait FroniiiBitf* 

21 A.M. MMMMLXXX. Magoom cam rege Caledo- 
iriorom Galgaco pneliam committit Agricola, eoqae de- 
y'l&o, totam iDfulam cam dafle laftrari jal]^t« mariti* 
raamqae ipfios oram totus obieasj Orcades fubmittit im- 
perio Romano. 

22 A. M. MMMMCXX. Ipfe in Brittaniani tranfit Ha- 
' drianos imperator, immenfoqae more unam infuUe par« 

tem%ib altera fqongit. 

23 A. M. MMMMCXL. Miflui ab Aatomoo Pio Urbicus 
vidoriis inclarefcit. 

24 A, M. MMMMCL. NonnuUas qaoque a Brittanls vic- 
torias reportat Aurelius Antooinos. 

25 A. Jf* MMMMCLX. Luce Chriftianifmij regnante 
Lucio rege» cplluilratur Brittania ; rege Craci Chrifti fe 
primnm fabmittente* 

26 A, M. MMMMCLXX. Frovincia Vefpafiana ejidan* 
tur Romani. Hoc circiter tempore^ ex infulls in Britta- 
niam cum Pidis fuis advenifTe creditur Reuda rex. 

27 A. M. MMMMCCVil. Deftruaumt a Romaqis con- 
ditnm, . mnrum reftituit tranfiens in Brittaniam Severas 
imperator^ et non diu poll Eboraci, manu. Dd» moritur. 

28 A.M. MMMMCCXI. Venalem a Maeatis pacem ob- 
tihait BaffianoB. 

29 A. M. MMMMCCXX. Per baec tempora intra ma&pia 
fe continent Romani milttes^ altaqae paoe tota perfroitur 
infula. 

30 A. M4 MMMMCCXC. Caraufius, .jfompta purpura, 
Brittanias occupavit; poft X annos per Afclepiodorum 
Brittania recepta. 

31 A.M. MMMMCCCIIII. F^fecutio crudelis et crebra 
flagrabat, ut intra unum meofem XVII millia martjrum 
pro Cbrifto paiTa invenianturi q«e et oceani limbum 
tranfgrefla Albanum^ Aaron, et .Juliiim Brittooes, cum 
aliis pluribus virig et fcetoinisiL lelici^qruore damnavit. 

32 A. M. MMMMCCCYL Co&Oanjtius, |CYI. imperii 
anno fummas manfuetudinis etctviUta^ Tlr» vi^ Aledo> 
in Brittania diem obiit £bor^. 



A. M. MMMMCCCVII. Con^ndnus, qni Magnus 33 
poflea dicitBr, Conftantii ex Btittaoica Helena £Hu8> ia 
Brittaniit creatus imperator^ cui fe fponte tributariam 
offisrt Hyberniam. 

A. M. MMMMCCCXX. Dudu regis Ferguiii In Brit* ^4 
taniam tranfeunt Scotti, ibiqae fedem figunt. 

A. M. MMMMCCCLXXXV. Theodoiius Maximum 35 
tjrrammnEi III. ab Aquileia lapide interfecit. Clui> quo- 
nlaxn Brittaniam onini pene armata juventute coplifqae 
ipoliaveret militaribuSj quae^ tyfannidis ejus Teftigia fe- 
cut£ in Gallias, nunquam ultra domum rediere^ videntes^ 
tranfmarins gentes raeviflimfle, Scottorum a circio> Pi6to« 
rum ab aquilone^ deftitutam milite ac defenfore infulam, 
adveniunt, et va&tam direptamque earn multos per annas 
opprimunt. 

A. M. MMMMCCCXCVr. Brittones Scottorum Pic 36 
torumque infeftationem non ferentes, Romam mittunt, 
et, fui fubje&ione promifTa, contra hoftem auxilia flagi- 
tant>. quibus Oatim miifa legio magnam barbarorum mui« 
tltudinem flernlt^ cxteros Brittaniae finibus pellit^ ac> do- 
mum' reverftira, praccepit fociis, ad arceudos bofles, mu- 
rum trans infulam inter duo aeiluaria (btuere. 'Qui, 
abfque artifice magifiro magis cefpite quam lapide fadus, 
nil operailtibus prpfuU : nam mox» jatdifceflcre Romani, 
advedus navibus prior hoftis, quafi maturam fegetem, 
obvia quaeqne fibi caedit, calcat, devorat. 

A. M. MMMMCCCC. Iferum peliti auxilia Romani 37 
advolant, et caefum hofiem trans maria fugant conjun^ts 
iibi Brittonibus, rourum non terra, ut ante pulvereum, 
led iaxo iblidum, inter civitates, quae ibidem ob> metdtn'' 
hcftium fuerunt fad»y a mari ufi^tle ttd maf« et^locatit. 
Sed et in Uttore meridlano marisj; quia^ et inde hdilis iSsoi* : 
onicuaitimebatur, tuvms per vaitit^itSz, ad prolpedbeim 
naiis ilataunt. ,Id SniliehontiB eral dpU9> ut ex his Cl^u^ 
dknlverfibusconllat: ' - 

' «t. ' . f - ■>■ CaligflonroielataBTittgnia monatto, , '• - 
Perto tFii^ta genas/ cujus vestigiB territ ' ' • • ' '»•" « J • • 
Cacrulus, oceanique estum mentttur^'atnictliis ' ' 



lie %99f^p€ Ticiait'fiiMimteiiiifnitlbia* la^lAtf 
MimtritSlUiefao, tQUn^com Scoltui Hjbcraam 
Mo? it« et infeslo q^uinaTit* remige Thetji, 
lllias effectual curis, ne bella timerem 
Scotica, ne Pictam treniereiD» ne littore toto 
Proipicerem dobiis Tenturum Sftxona Tentls.** 

sa A.M. MMMMCCCCXL Occupata a Gothis eft 
Homa, fedes qaartas et maxunise oionarchiaram^ de qui- 
bas Daniel fuerat vaticinatus^ anno milefimo conteiimd 
fexageflmo quarto £ax conditionis. £x quo autem tem- 
pore Bomani in Brittaoia regnare ceflarunt, poft annoa 
feme CCCCLXV. ex quo C. Julius Cxfar eandem in- 
fulaxn adiit. 

39 A. M. MMMMCCCCXLVL Recedente a Brittanils 
legione Romana^ cognita Scotti et Fiftt reditus denega* 
tioae> redeuntipfiy et totam ah aquilone infulam pro iir- 
digeoii muro tenus capefcunt, nee mora, cseiis, captis^ 
fugatifque cuilodibus muri et ipfo interrupto^ etiam intra 
ilium crudelis praedo graiTatur. Mittitur epiftola lac&iy- 
mis aerumniique referta ad Romanae potedatis virnm 
Ft. iBtium, terconfulem, ▼iceiimo tertioTheodofii prin» 
cipiaanno peteoa auxilium, nee impetrat. 



CAFOT H. 



l.y IMTATOM; qimd fieri Ucnh* fedatiu 
oocomt ftvtc^ lUi noa W9£» onq/nijm^ illud mickijieimr 
putelwrviliov^ reilatw »i|cu. MecQim.ad.rq^nlMlcgi8iqiie 
hiflq^K ibUict^e ofxagmimiK oa bona fide collq|i alianiBr 
tnerba et rcbtioiK^ ^f^. fanarffr imreiimir deptehendi etfida: 
dtgoiifima. Ad cstera pneter eleocham: impen^oniia . U^h- 
tonunque Romanorqiiiw qoi huic> tnfidae com imperio pcsfue- 
ront, amplius qutd^iam e^^peOne nolal leAaiv qiMCumque 
meom opui.fiBbwi. 



II. f ghnr, pniDus omakim Aomanoram dtfiator Julius 
exerdtu^ prindpiita Caffibellino, Biittanxam iiigreflus^ 
Qnam^liiaai proQpera piigiia terraerit incohs, at Tadtos jre- 
UfU ac littore paUtns &^, potaft videri ofiendUTe jKifieusy 



III. Max bella cirilia* et in vempublicam verfa priadpciin 
am»» ac tonga oblivio BrUtaniaB etiam in pace, ConfiHnm 
id Aqgoftua vocabat, Tiberiuf praM^pUm, Ag^iaffc Call* 
gaima de iotranda .Bvittania fatts coa(Ut> ni velox iogeokv 
mpbilifque pquaMlentki^ et iQgenjteB adverfua Germaniam co* 
natus fhiftra fai$biit« 

. ly. Claadiiia veno Bfittaniae intoUt belkuii> qaam nciHus 
BMiaiiama poft JaMum CaCurem :atUgcrat» tfaDiVe6tis le^ 
f ionibiia 8iuuUiiqae» <fioe oUo predion ^ogiiiae;* intra pau* 
cifliqioa dies pavtam inAite in ditioncm reoepit. De i nd e 
mUU Ve%afiaottaA» adhuc in privata vita, qvi tndeftatUa 
cum ihote conHiaiity doat ivalidiflinias gentes 4:nm regibus 
flMTttau 9LK*<qppida et infcdam Va£lem, Brittamaei^roxuiiaRi^ 
laiporio Bamape a^ieoft. fteliqi^as deficit per Cosum Seny 
tiiim et Aulum FUutiam^ iJluAres et nobiles v^qs, et tri* 
vatukuuk ccddhram eck. 

^* Slibinde Otoriiw Scapgla« vir bello egrqgias, qui iy 
Ignnam .pit>viiiai«'PR>|ui»aiii'partem BrittaniaB r^git. Ad? 
dita ialnpiy 4retei9iKiaain cdo^ C^ -Qxiagdai^ 

ci¥iMeaClq(idiiiK>r4^4Dni|taBi--is adTrajani ui^ue princU 
paloai fiddiflliim3 aaaofit^ i|t Tacitus fcribit. 

VL Men Aviiiia Pidi«B0aUiu par4a a ipriorib«s coatliuik, 
paneb adaaodnm cafiieUia kf i4terioiii,pei!ine^ii, per quae fama 
i ofiot qiUBieaciliir* 
[. Sidana V«KaiiaMis exyiepirt^ Uque intra annum ex- 
luiKaus es« 

Viff . 'Boettmiitf IdncSaidtiiat bteamto profpenw reababnit; 
fitoAia nataonabiiSf fiimatifi|iie pr«fidiis, ^lionioi .^uoia 
Mooam:infiilaia» nt yirea sebelUbna miniftraiiteiB, aggjiF^ua 
Terga oecafioni patefecit. Naaaqnp l^gali at^ntia i^enieto 
mrtaa Briiln^at aooeodere^ atgne Bonduic^s g«neris regii fipe- 
mifia» duQiu iiioipfefe umperdbelluiB ; ac 4>arrQ8 per.ca$dla 
milHaa oonfiaftalitf expiignatiapr^fidiis^ ipfam coloniaai in« 
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vafere, at iedem fervitatis, nee ullum in bavb^ris f^ntic 
genus omifit ira et viftoria. Qood» oiii Paulinos, eoeognito 
provincic mota profpere fiibveniliet, amiffa Brtttania tomti 
qaam unins prGelti fortnna veteri patientitt fcfticait; teneo- 
films arma plerifque, quos oonfcientia defedtonisi etpro* 
prins ex legato timor, agitabat 

' IX. Hfc cum egreglos caetera, arrogantes in deditds et nt 
fiue qaoqae injariae oltoo daritts ixmfaleret ; niiffas Petre* 
nins TarpiUanos tanquam esorabilior et deltftis bofttuoi 
novas, eoqae poenitentise mitior : compofitis prioribos, nidHl 
ultra aofaSf Trebdlio Maximo provinciam tradidit. 

X. Trebellias iegnior et nalUs caftroram experiroentisj. co« 
nutate qoadam curandi, proyinciam tenait. Didioerejam 
barbari qnoqae Brittolies ignofcere ykiis blandienttboa -, et 
intenrentos dviliam armoram, pnebuit jaftam fegnitic ex- 
cofiitionem. Sed difcordia hboratam, com aflbetos etpcdt- 
tionibos miles otio lafciviret. TkrebelliaS'foga ac lat^Mis ▼!« 
lata exercitus ira, indeooras atqae humilis, . pratcario mox 
praefuit, ac velut pa6ti, exercitus licentiam, dox falateo^, 
Haec feditio fine fanguine fietit. 

XI. Nee Vedius Bolanns manentibus adboe civtHbiSft beWij 
agitavit Brittaniam difctplina. . Eadem inertia erga bofles, 
limilis petolantia caftroram : nifi qood innoeens Bolanus et 
nallis delidis invifas charitatem paraverat loco antboritatis. - 

XII. Sed ubi, cum csetero orbe, Vefpafianos et BiriftaBiwi 
reeuperavit, magni daces, egregii exercitos, mtnata hoftkim 
fpes : et terrorem tatim intalit Petilins Cerealis, Brigantom 
civitatem, qa« numerofiffima provtodae totius perhibetuTi 
aggreflbs. Molta proelia et aliquando non inoraeata: mag« 
aattiqae Brigantom partem ant viAoria amplcoEas, aatbello. 

XIII. Sed cum Cerealb quidem alterios fucceflbiis canim 
famamqoe obraiflet, fuffinuit queque nMlem Joliosfronti- 
nas, yir magnas qaantam licebati valldamque et pugnacem 
Silornm gentem armis Ibbqpt, faper virtotem boftium loo^ 
ram qaoqoa difficoltates dndatus. 

XtV. Sncceffit bate Agricola, qui non folnm acqnifitam 
provinciae pacem oonHitoit, fed etiam annos feptem plus mi- 
nus .continuis Caledcnioa, cum bellicofiffimo rege ipforom 
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Oftlgaco, debellavit. Qao faSo Bomanornm dhionl gentcs 
non antea cognitas adjunxit. 

XV. Majorem vero Agneolm gloriam iciTideiis Domitianns; 
domuni eum revocavit, legatamqae faam LucuUnm in Brit* 
tanias mifit, quod lanceas none fbnnas appellari Lucccrleas 
paifus efiet. 

XVI. Succeflbr ejus TrebelHus crat, fab quo duae provin- 
ci», Vefpaiiana fcilicet et Maaeta^ fradae font. Romani fe 
ipfos autem luxuriae dederunt. 

XVIL Circa idem tempus infulatn hancce viHtans Hadri- 
aous imperator mnruin> opus fane niirandum et inaxunie mC" 
morabil^, erexit^ Juliumque Severum legatum in Brittaniift 
reliquit. 

XVIII. PoHea ntchil nnqnam notatn dignum audivimas 
elfe perpetratam^ donee Antoninus Pius per legatos faos plu" 
rima bella geflit, nam et Brittones^ per LolHum Urbicum 
propnctorcim et Saturninum prasfedum cjaiiis, vicit^ alio 
iniiro> fubmotis barbarisy du6to. Provinciam poliea Valentiae 
Domine notam revocavit. 

XIX. Pio mortuoj varias de Brittonibus Germanifque vic- 
torias reportavit Aareliqs Antoninus. 

XX. Mortuo autem Antonino, cum ea quae Romanis ade* 
merant fatis non faaberent^ magnam a legato Marcello paffi 
funt cladem. 

XXI. Hie Pertinacem habuit fucceflbrem, qui fortem quo* 
^e fe geffit ducem. 

XXII. Hunc excepit Clodius Albinus, qui de fceptro et 
purpura cun Severo oontendit. 

XXIII. Poft hos primus erat Virius Lapus> quilegati oo« 
mine gaudebat. Non huic multa praeclara gefta adfcribun- 
tur, quippe cujus gloriam intercepit invidiifimus Severus, 
quif fugatift celeriter faoHibus, murum Hadnanuro, nunc 
foanofum> ad fummam ejus perfeftionem reparavit ; et, fi 
merat, propofuerat exftirpare barbaros, quibus erat infedus, 
eum eorum nomine, ex hacce infula. Sed obiit, manu Dei^ 
apnd Brigantes in municipio Eboraco. 

XXIV. Ejufque in locum fubiit Alexander, qui orieotis 
^uafdam Tiaorias repoctavit, in Edifla (Sidlia) mortuus. 
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A HE following Treatise, republidied at 
the Requeft of Friends who conceive it a Refutation of 
Atheifm and Deifm, contained this 

PREFACE. 



•* Reflexions on the cafe cited from Chef elder! s Anatomy 
occafioned the writing this Tra£l. The Bijhop of Londorfs 
Charge^ on the fuhjeH of Atheifm^ contributed to forward 
the publication. 

** Dr. Delany^ Mr. Ray, David Hartley^ Bifhop Horne^ 
Dr. Priefiley^ and perhaps others, have contended for th€ 
NeceJJity of a Revelation at the Creation : But no author^ 
which the writer of this can find, has proved Atheism and 
Deism unfounded, /r^m M^ Impoffibility of MarfsExifl* 
tnce, without fuch a Revelation. 

" A Demonftrationy on this ground, of the Exijience of an 

UNORIGINATED, SELF-EXISTENT, and ETERNAL 

Being is here attempt ed.^^ 



Of this Treatifc a few only were printed in 1 79^ to 
give away.— A celebrated writer adopted its contents in » 
Pamphlet, which he publiflied about two years after. 
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OTHING bath fo nmqh agitated the mind 
pf man« as the Rroofs of the EauilcQce of a Divine Being* and . 
the Dodtrines of a BevetatioQ. Ip this age, when it is the 
fj»(hton to deny all conneKtoo betupcen man and his Maker ; 
and when the exigence of a Ci^^sitor \s baldly denied* or 
Qlently diA>elieved> it may not hp amtft to call the attention 
of ^y fellow-creatures to the difpoiloq of thelh fubjeds. 

Uaufed to theological difputes, conncS^ with no party^ 
ffom iqtereft or prqndice* and loving all man al^ke, of what- 
f^iever denomination or oiunion* I hope the foUowiqg phfcr-, 
v^tiont may claim their attention. 

There appears to mc no proof for Revelation £o mi;ch. 
wanted, as one which ihouldfliew iii neuffi^ ttenqf/rm tbe^ 
CfHtUan : For, if there were no n^^ffity t^m^ ^ ntceffHyJUtce, 
xwy aot aj^Maf to nfaay (p cIk^t, ^ if it ooal4 be pcoyie^* 
Arom the $rft esiftenco of map. The difp^ites of Atheilhi. 
apd Petfin againft Chnftiaatty ftoa^ (o be founded on a pre-, 
fqmption that no fqch proof can ^. given j and that theu 
^oripturcjfs are an impofturc^ bf^gn^- fipd continued by artful 
moL Heaee it nu^ bfe dewe4* by ^^ndPi unfair to argue 
^gatiift Atheifii| or Ijoifm^ ttom the Scriptures s and^ there-; 
fore, I Ihall take fome other gropadj and wrfpp^Cf^ qiap a%. 
he is.- " » . ■ \' 

I iball attempt to ihew, ihaiJhJk/^ mtnyfim ^ fuiii^e» 
^$m witttmi ih$ iatperunee dmvid fnm Usfinft^^fUM andbad 
mmt f Mie BeviUtHm gwm Urn. And, in order to do this, I . 
will introduce a cafe, from Chefelden'a Aaatgmy^ of « vom 
hm blinds 
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CASE. 

V An Aceouni of Obfirvations modi by a Young Gentieman, tulo 
tuM tom-Umd, or hf^lmJ^UJo omlg^Agl U had. m unum* 
bronco qfovor bawngfeen, and was coucbed boituoon ibiricen 
andfonrUenyoars qfage. 

^ Thoogh we fay of this gentleman^ that he was blind, as 
we do of all people who have ripe catarads ; jet thej are 
never fo blind from that caufe, but that they can difcem day 
from night; and for the moft part, in a flrong light, difltn* 
gaiih black, white, and fbaiiet i bat they Cannot perceive 
the ihape of any thing ; for the light, by -wliieh thefe per. 
ceptions anc made, being let in obliquely thindgh the aqueous 
humour, or the anterior Anfuoe of thechrydBiliiie, by^ which 
the rays cannot be brought into a foous upoti the retina^ they 
dan difcem in nootli^manner than a found eye^an through 
a glafs of broken jelly, where a great variety of forfaces fo 
differently refleft the light, that the feveval dlflitia pencils 
of rays cannot be ccffleded by the eye iato their proper fed ; ' 
wherefore the ihape of an objeft in ftich a ca^ cannot be at 
all difcemed, though the colour naay. And tiras it was with' 
this young Crentlennn, who, though he knew thefe colours 
ftfunder, in a good light, yet, when he &w them after te 
was couched, the faint ideas he had of them beftira were not 
fufEcient to know them by mliterwatds ; 'aai Mierefer^ he did 
not think them the fame which he bad before known by 
thoie Qames. Now fcarlet he thought thb tneft b^utlftil^af 
all colours ; and of others, the moft gh^ vrett ^ke moft pite* 
fing ; whereas the firft time he faw Mack, it gave him great 
uneafinefs; yet, after a little titne, hb was Kcoodled ioity 
but fome months after/ feeing' a negro woman, he was ftruefc 
with great honfor Mtha fight* 

When he firft faw, he was fo far from making any judg- 
ment ijlbout diftanqet, that he thoogbt: all o^i^eds whatever 
touched his eyes (as he expk^efled it) as what he lelt did ^ta 
(kin 3 and thought no ot^sfo agveeaMe as tbofewhidi 
werefniooth andr^lar; tbbdgh he.could formnojadg*- 
inent of their ihape, or guefs what it was in any objeft that 






was pka^fipg to him. He knew not. the ih^pe of any tbing| 
per any one thing from another* however different in ihape 
or magnitude ) but^ upon being told what things were, whofe 
form he bofore knew from feeling, he would carefully ob^ 
ferve, that he might know them again i but haying too many 
objeds to learn at oncej he forgpt many of them -, and (as he 
£ud) at firft be learned to know, and again forgot a thou*, 
fand things in a day. One particular only, though it may 
appear trifliog, I will relate; Having forgot which was the 
catj gnd which the dog, he was afhamed to aik -, but catch- 
Log the cat, which he ki^ew by feeling, he was obferved tq 
look at'ber Aed£sftly, and then fetting her down, faid to pufs, 
*' I ihall know you another time." — He was very much fur-v 
prifed, that tbofe things which he liked belt did not appear 
the mofR. agnseable to his eyes, expeding tha^ thofe peribns 
mnouJid. appear poft beaatiful . thdt he loved niofl,%nd fqch 
things to be mod agreeable to his fight that were fo to his 
tafie. We thought he foon knew what pi^ures reprefenteda 
which wece ihewed to him i but we fpund afterwards we 
^erp mi&aken j, for, about two months after he w^s couched^ 
he difcovered at oqoq they reprefented folid bodies, wh^n to 
that time he ^onfidered them only as party-coloured planes, 
or furfac(B8 diverfified with yariety of paint i but even tbei^ 
he was no lefs furprized, eayieAing the pidhires would feel 
like the thU^gs thcj reprefented i and was amazed when he 
found thofe parts, which by their light andfluniow now. ap- 
peared round ^ uneven^ felt only fldt.like the refii and 
aiked which wa^ the ly^lng feQ(e, feeing or feeling, 

*' Being fl^ewn his lather's pi^unQ in^a lofsbe^ 9^.k^B mo<<> 
ther*s watch, 0|id told yrh^t it was, bd 9(^n0:wrle4ged a like- 
nefs, but w^ yaftl^.farprifedj 9flung bQ>v it.c(l^id be> tbaf 
a lage face could be exprefTed in fo little room; faying, it 
ibould have feemed as impoffible to him, as to have put a 
)m Acl of a^y. tMng into a piqt. 

/'At firft he ooidd bear biit tcty little light, Md the tint^ 
k0 (siw b^ tbedpfht extromely la-ge; butitpon fbemg things 
Jarger, thofi) ^rft.leep he cooanved leis, nevicr. betogtajble lx> 
unaginis wy tines beyond the lineshe fa^. The jroom ho was 
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in, be faid, !ie knew to be bat part of the houfe ; yet be 
eoold sot conceive, that the whole bonfe coold look bigger. 
Before he was couched, he expe€ted little advantage from fee- 
ing worth undergoing an operation for, except reading and 
writing ; for he faid, he coold have no more pleaibfe in walk* 
idg abroad tlran he had in the garden, which he coold do, 
fafdy and readily. And even biindnefi, he obferved, had 
Ihu advantage, that he coald go any where in ^edark, moch 
better than thofe who could fee j and after he had foeo, hti 
did not foon lofe this quality, nor deilre a light to go ahoot 
the boofe in the night. He (aid, every new ob)ed was a new 
delight I and the pleafore was fo great, that he wanted wards 
to exprefs it : But his gratitude to his operator he could not 
eonoeal, never feeing him for feme Ume without tears in his 
^es and other marks of aflfeftion : And if he did not happen 
to come at any time when he was expefted, he would foe fo 
grieved, that he could not forbear crying at his difappoint« 
ment. A year after firft feeing, being arrived upon Epfom 
Downs, and obforving a krge profpeA, he was exceedingly 
delighted with it, and called it a new kind |)f feeing. And 
now, bdng lately couched of his other <y«, he fays, thatdb^ 
jeds appeared at firft large to this eye ; but not fo large m 
they did at firil to the other : And looking tTpon the Ikm^ 
object with bodi eyes, he thought it looked about twice as 
large as with the firft couched eye only } font not double, that 
we can a|iy ways difcover. ' 

«' I have eooAitAfnferal oihm who were bom blind, fvhofk 
phfirvaiiam wers qf ih /am kind; but thqr being younger, 
none of thenik gnxe fo full an account as this gentlctoan." 

Seeondl/, I fliatt felea a cafe of a man i&m di^, fttm the 
Fhilofophieal Tfaofa£tions, from Mr* M. 



CASK 

" Daniel Frafer, a naUve of Stndiar^, fom»fix n^les ftem 
Invemeft, continued deaf and dumb from his binh till the 
1 7th year of his age. The Cbuntefir of Crawford kept him 
in her fimily, for the fpace of 8 or 9 yeart. After 17 yeatv* 
he was taken Ulof a violent fever; but ba»g let bloody the 
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irmr abated, and kid tM it* natural emarfe. About S or tf 
aadotlis aAer, lie contraAed a ferer again, and bad no blood 
drawn Arom him; and thb weat on witli its natvnd coorfe. 
Some weeks after bis recorerf , Ar f itemed a moHM m Kt 
tram, wbicb was vefy nneafi to Km^ aiii^irwaris httegan 
ifhaf, and, mfracefsrfHme, to nnderfhmd Ipeedi. Tbia 
swturalty dilpofed bim to imitate otbers and attempt to ^ak : 
The fervants were much amazed to hear bim: He was not 
wnderftood dlftinftly for the fpace of fome weeks : He is now 

anderfiood tolerably welU frc. 

Thirdly, I fhall bring a cafe of another man lem dtaf, ftma 
Ihe Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of PariSj ren ted 

in 1703. 

• ■ » . ■ • 

CASE. 

** Mr. FiUbien, of the Academy of Inferlpti6as, informed 
Ikst Academy of Sciences, of a fingular event which happened 
at Chartres. A young man, 23 or 24 years dd, fon of a me« 
efaantc, deaf and domb from his birth, began at once "to 
l^eak, to the gfeat ailonifhment of the whole city. He ifald^ 
Aat 3 or 4 months before, he had beard the ringing ofbelis, 
and had httn extremely furprized at this new and unknown 
Ibnfation ; that afterwards there had iflned from his left ear 

• kind of water ^ and that he then heard perfedly with both 
ears: That he had been 3 or 4 months lidening, without 
ftying any thing j but accnftoming himfelf to repeat inwardly 
tfie words which he heard, and in perfeding himfelf in the 
pionnnciation, and in the ideas attached to words: That at 
lift he foond himfelf in a ftate to break ifilence ; and that h6 
i^ke as yet bat imperfedly. On this, fbreral able Divinea 
foeftioned him of his paft ftate ; and their principal qnefUona 
were concerning God, the foul, and moral good and evil. It' 
did not appear thai he had carried his thoughts fi> far. 
Though bom of catholic parents, and going regularly to 
tfiafs; though ini^ded in making the iign of the crofs, and. 
Arowing himfdf on his knees, as in the attitude of a man 
fraytng 1 he had never attached to thele anions any tnten* 
tiooi nor had lii eonprebendcd what others meant 1^ theni. 
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He knew not v^y ditiu^ mh$i chath wasi and naver 
tiipughi pf it. 0« had led ^ li/e p wriy «iua»al, ever ponded 
n^tb ft9i^k4e epd piff^^ P^je^* wd with the few ide»» te 
ipceived fron^ ight. Ife,dicl op( even drgw frqm the coaqpa<r 
ijUbii of tbeffi^ idee^ all the confeqoences which he might bayei 
4raifa frqps tbem^ i not that b^ was nataraUjr defieieot in im« 
derfiaad^ig ^ bi;^ the undcriUoding of maD« deprived of con** 
muoicatioB: with others isfo little exercifed and cultivated^ 
t)iat he thinks no more than he is iodifpenfibly compiled t« 
do by exifting objeds. The greateft fund of the ideas of me^ 
^ jn^hetr reciprocal ^ommnmcation." 

It will te neoeiT^iy to obferve, that the two laA cafes ar^ 
not fo diftindly traced and reported from the beginning, as. 
Mr. Cheieldeu*8; and^ therefore, fome further opinion on 
hearing may be neceflary to elucidate this fubjed. 

" Previous tp e&periencew va could not refer found te any 
^ternal caufe-; far lefs could we difcem, whether it pto% 
ceeded from any objed above us, or below us, on our righ( 
hand| or on our left. It appears tp us felf-evtdent, tjiat if 
a man born deaf were fuddenly made to hear, he woi^d conn 
fider his firfl fenfation of ibund as originating whollj withi4 
liiinrclf.'* And, as loud founds, to thofe who have Jofl tb^c 
l^eariog and again recovered it, caufe very uneafy feniatippit 
to the brain; fo found in general, to fuch as never heard^ 
qpuil, OQ their firft receiving it, qiufe like uneafy fenfations ; 
^ikd the uneafineis will be in proportion to the budnefs of the 
fpunds. • The length of time which man may conceive fowd« 
tp originate within himfidf we cannot determine) for we, 
haj^^ na fuch time g^ven, nor any obfervations on man's ftate. 
fpr this time, in either cafe, t Experience, l|owever> woulf^ 
tJBi^ch mapi that tl^e ear is the oigan^ and the fonorous bodjj; 
its canie ; and he would in time learn to bcfgin to hear J* 
^Ifeupe we are indebted to experience foijouc perce^on io, 
^^H I ^^ where found is fuch as we l^ajre not bf^qf^ 
I^fd, further ei^perience will fom^tipies,^ pqceflaiy torf^ 
tjkin diftip6( perception .^^Dr. Sparm^p? rpl^tfs» *' fh»^ wb«% 
k^kr6i hm^ th^ rowing of ajiign, 4ie M^9^ *W¥F onwjji^ 

^4i^Jo .^mplmA 4aog60 as tb«(ig>^$sw«li<^iffofffi4: 
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4r9iWii tb«refr<ip9> t^ ftew the oripiial i^oomice of oatti from 
ivuare^ aQ4» that in\tili§^ace is Hfow ^tfa only fioin expov 
ricRce. But i| fS9(;h of thefe fienfos Diew the origiod igPGbt 
ranee of man -, if every idea whidb arifi^ in the foiod m^ bf. 
traced to thu impreffion ef (eofibte obje^s j if 11 Sock of Ucias 
varioafiy aflodatedare Aeoeffary tp be acquired 3 and if loDg 
«Lperiei2ce and mach time are necejOTary to produce metaory^ 
jodgmeDty &e. as is proved by thefe c^&s^-theD the Mt mutp 
at the creation, maft have been in a ilate firoilar to that of ft 
childi knowing neither how to fatisfy his hanger or allay his 
third ; difcovering not the innumerable dangers which far- 
tmni^ him for want of jttdgmoDt^ Abilities to ibovts ftc. 
and iiaving m pofibU'Uy of$x\fience beyond a very fliort tisM, 
wtthmt the itnuiediate protedion and care of a Fttfi Caufii 
or itritiioat a Bevelatloo of all things aeoefiary for the pro^ 
fimt and tto come from fuch CaoCb. 

We have now lliewn what man mufi have been artgifaU|r 
from natiirc ; fo at /to leave no reafonable doubt of h^ fiate : 
Bal as many men have. denied a Ftrft Caufe-, (bme affirmtog^ 
tfaat nmm has exified from eternity, a dmued and itfrndtU 
being; jotbers aflbrtiag, that man is an unmgiKiaUihmg\ 
and eoob matnt^isriog matter to be intdligent, eternal, and' 
of aeeefiary exiftdnce \ we nday fliew>very briefly and eafily^ 
firamthfi cafes before given> that thefe dodrines aro all iiq«> 
Ibunded. 

A1I> then, who a£Eirm, that man hath exlded from eternity, 
independent of a Ftrft Caufe, either as a derived or an UTurim 
fm0e4 being, may he th«^ fliortl^ aofvefed from thefe caTes : 
^9-Tbat his imf^MUy ofeMfienc^ origioalJy aod from natauift 
paJy will exitend to time indefinite or etesnt^ : fibr.notam 
having been always, or from ietsmtty, the lame ; the imftffi*^ 
Uiij mud ever, or frmn eteirnity, have eauAed. It appeats 
thenfore evident,- that man was a caii/tdatcmttitigent, and 
not an indcpendcot or ttooriginated being. 
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I But ft h«th' been urged, againft the prin<^plet on wMch' 
the foregoing reafoning it founded^ «< That the of es of Haeh' 
atefU aa have attaint ' thtir fight by coaching, may have 
taaen dilMed or weakened firom long difiifie ;'* and that, ham 
iflttnd, man might have originally exifted from the eaergiei • 
of netm« 00I7, whhout the neoefiity of immediate inteill*- 
genmirom any Saperior Caufe. 

r To vindkatft oixr priociplea-— to prove, that both infants* 
and adofbrprotiaim. nature tb be oniform— -and that fhmi na- 
iore alone, 'without intelligenoe, inan 'could not poAbly have- 
bad continued :exiftence> the foUbwinig particulars are an- 
nexed. * ......•■• 

^tbi Qr^ AK qf^. Sight in I wfahts. 

rjhooi the ingenious jnd fatisfafitory experiments on the 
Ufes, pe r fo r m e d by Mr. Petit, and recorded in the MenM^rs' 
cdT.^'Academy of Sciences for 1727, it is found, " That in* 
i«ntf ace unable *to perc^ve ofajedb for ibme time after thenr 
birth ', that the inability arifos from the wrinkles, from the^ 
too gmt thicknefa, and from the flatness, of the eoroea i| 
which proceed from compreffion in the womb> and thetoc^ 
fmatt quantity of the aqueous humour.*' Thefo wrtnfcles oc- 
ctOon an irregular refraftton of l^ht j '' and the cenieu bar 
QOt fuffideat convexity to bring the pencil of the nys of lightf 
t0 a foen»foon enough.** Tbefe defe£ks are partly re mo v erilr 
iQr.the increafo of the aqueous humour^ which fiUs {hecyos* 
o{.ioiliits> fometimea in one mtetb* b^t gi»cierally notlu'leii^ 
than five or fix weeks, from their birth. ' .'\ 

:«' •#•. • •• 

■,''-.. * ■"* .'• •• . "* - »■ 

Q^/^^ Oagav ^HxAaiifo. - ..t 

<Thm memhmia tympam in iilfants is '' cavend xxntNAXiit. 
by a thick mucilaginous web/' ** All the periofteum of Uie 
i^ti^nalete, efpecialiy that of the officula and tympainum. Is;* 
in iufsnts, - no more than a raoicilage > and in them lilm^i^ 
tbemembrana tympani is. thick, c^ake, and «0v^a/ with >» 
^■ZT3 S1.XIIT M ATTxx." This matter '' dries fbme time? 
after birth, and is feporated into fmalL parts, whtq^xomeottT 
with the wax in the par," Sut befpre this white mudlagi- 
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iious fnhftanoe is dried a^d difcbarga4» hearuig caooot ct^m' 
ineoce : And before the membraiia tympanic or dmm, is pcQh 
.perly braced^ which time and care only can effed^ perf^^ 
bearing cannot take place. 

Q/'/i^^ Organ ^Smelling. 

Similar obfervations apply to the organ of fmelling. Thfs 
organ beings as well as the eyes, compreiTed in the womb« ite 
pituitary membrane muft be thick and wrinkled ; and the 
nerves of this membrane will confequently not have the ne- 
ceiTacy tenfion for conveying fenfations to the mind. Could 
we for a moment fiippofe, that children are born with the 
fejife of fmelling, it muft notwithflanding be allowed, that 
from this fenfe would arife pleafing or unpleafing fenfationsj 
and that thefe would appear in the face, the index to the 
mind: But the child fmiles not, nor iheds tears for fome 
time, indicates no perception, and exerts no animal motion, 
through the impulfe of any perception, during this time* 
We may therefore conclude, as nature has given nothing in 
vain, that children have not the fenfe of fmelling prior to 
experience; and that fome original incapacity obtains in the 
organ of this fenfe, as well as in the organs of feeing and 
Jiearing. 

To the fenfe of touch the fame rcafoning will apply j bttt 
this fenfe has been proved, by Dr. Reid, in his Inquiry on the 
Mind, to be attainable only from experience. • 

O/ibeTusTB. 

Dr. Adam Smith, in his Pofihumons Works lately pub- 
Itibed, ikys, " Before we can feel the fenfation, tbefolidand 
feAfting fubftance which excites it muft be prefied againft the 
organs of tafle, and muft confequently be perceived by them. 
Antecedently to obfervation and experience, therefor^, the 
fenfe of tafting can never be faid inftin^ively to fugged any 
conception of that fabilancei. 

It hath been obferved of an infant, that he requires every 
^il4 cf fttccour aadaffiftance : He cannot move, fupport his 
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hodf, Sretcli out his nrrtm, 6t \»y b6ld of any ihtng ^th^ bh 
bands. If abandoned^ he woald remain on hh backorhts 
breaft, without being tlble to^ turn ; and if left iritbout noi^ 
liihment, his fpiriis and Hrengtb would gfaddally be tit^ 
haofted} and the duration of his exiflence could only be a 
few days. 

The organs of fenfe are in/irumenis, which for a time are 
tmperfed 3 and> confecluently, which the infant cannot em- 
ploy ; but, from nourifhment, attention, and care> thefe art 
braced or extended ; acquire elafticity, firmnefs, and poIi(h ; 
end the child, as his abilities increafe^ gradually learns, or is 
taught their ufe. The fenfations too, for a time, are illufory, 
uncertain, and want redifying every moment : But, to rec« 
tify thefe, it is neceifary to teach children : The infant dif« 
covers not the breaft, but muft be placed to it : his fighf , 
bearing, feeling, fraelling, and tailing, for marry years, pre<- 
ferve him not : He has, therefore, neither of thefe befiowed 
upon him for pasSEMT, but for learning what is necefiary to 
PVTURB prefervation. We find adults alfo, deprived of any 
fenfe 3 with no more inftind : Every thing mull be taught, 
or learnt by them 3 and their fenfes, prior to experience, are 
not accommodated to their pbbsent wants, but for Uarmng 
what may be requifite to their future necejpties. 

With our ntmoft experience, w« often (brm notions of things 
ttoknown, very unlike the things themfdves^ But, prior to 
experience, adults have no no^on of fenfatioa* A lad, on firft 
receiving light after couching, exclaimed, that ibmc one had 
fbruck him on the face. Being excluded^ from light, he had 
no notion of it. He had no ideas, but from hearingi feeling, 
fioelling, and tafUng: He could therefore defeHbo the firft 
admiffion of light only by his fenfe of feelings and, as be 
had never diflinguifhed between his eyes and his ^ce, every 
part was face to him. Hence then, although a body of light 
had fuddenly affe6ted the eye only, in the language of a b)itt4 
man, he concrived that his face^had received the impreffion. 

Analogous to this was the cafe of Frafer before related. 
When he firft began to hear, he had no notion of found : His 
ideas were onfy from the feniet before oaeotionedf and be 
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joorgki not ^ftribe the fii^ impreffions of. ftund by mff fenfe 
but tbal of fceUog. But as lovld 6>aikdt caufe verj uoea^ 
fenfalions tofobjods who have jaft reedrored from d«aiiae&j 
ib anf ibdiid muft have agitated ¥ralcr ib as to pHoduce the 
Jike naicaSj feofations. The abfirttdum to his heafiog^^ntf 
indeed to have been remold, in his brain^ hj thtnneaj^ n^ 
iioni But, whether the removal «f the bbtoi^od «aii£Dd this 
niotion^ orfioi> it is platn» that mental pircepiwn doea not 
condiDetice dire6^1y with the removal of impediments, and is 
'tiot inftindive. The uruajy nuaion, therefore, may partly^ if 
not wholly, be put to this unufoal, and not aifirji difiittgwi/bid9 
fenfatibn of hearing. 

* Thefe eafes are^ of themfelves, fuffidept proofs againft aiqr 
fuffictent inftln^ appertaioitig to man i and the like leafoajng 
Mill produce^ when referred to other fenfes, decifive argu-* 
metiH againtl fiich princi{^ attaching itfelf to human beings. 

Man counted not his age before he received his being.; 
andy of whatever iize the firft pair may have been created, 
or produced^ we mod confider them, from nature, only in* 
fants in experietice. But the mpqffihiHty of ma&^s eatiflence, 
without faffieieflt experience, was always xk katorb, fmr 
to his attainmait of knowledge, whether we reafon from 
lime limited, or from eternity. The original poftbility of his 
exigence moft, therefore, have hce^ future, in timet and frona 
fome Caufe — (for here caufe and effe^ are perfeftly clear)— 
and man mutt confequently have been a caufed, or contingent 
being. 

Should it be contended, that the nature of man might oii» 
ginally have been otherwife than at prefent > or, that the 
'prefent race of men might have proceeded from a former, 
.different in fpeciea, and of ii^flinfiive intellect — we anfwer^ 
Hhat no caufe can be afiigned for fuch a change of nature ; no 
proof can be given, from record or tradition^ of the exiftence 
•of fach a former race. We know, that man produces man 
as he is y that* animals, or monllers, differing from their pa* 
retit^, beget not other monHers ; and that one race cannot 
beget another^ differing in fpecies. A^e therefore infer, tha^ 
men never- had; frm nature only, their fenfes inflindivo*: 
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And, coolisqTieDtljr, at nan hat originall j tbefe beAowed npoii 
bim not for paatavT, but for Uarmng what may be neceflarjr 
ftrniTirKB^f^/irvtfd0ii*-at numf yean are required forat« 
taini&g the aeoeffary ole of hit feofo— and at death, without 
a Fuji Cagfe, mnft hare overtaken the head of our raoQ» 
mncfa within the time neceflary for his gaining fufficient ex« 
perieooe-— I coodude, from the above reafons, and by thefe 
oonfeqiienoet, that> whether we count from time limited, ia« 
definite, or from eternity, man is himfelf a froqf that fuoh 
Ikjt Caaf$ muft neoeffarily exift i or that man himfelf couM 
not poffiUy have now exifted. 

Should the Atheift ftili omtend, that fome other body or 
amtter is vafily fuperior to man i that it mnft have defigned 
bim, comprehended his wants, and by thefe cafes, and la 
fupply thde wants, muft originally have given bim voluntaijr 
and involnntary motion, as well as neoeflaiy intelligenoe of 
things prefent, and of thing* to come I—We anfwer, that if 
nurtter or body has this defign, comprehenfion, power, and 
intelligence, the mind of man cannot flop until it gives it 
tbefe attributes infinite. Matter alfo, in this cafe, muft ba 
confidered independent, immutable, eternal, and a free 
agent.* And, therefore, the God of fuch Athetfin, and that 

'* The mini 9f imni rawMl ffiyi, 4^.]— For, m w« pererive that 
aoMMtUnf BOW exisu ; froai thence we aMeit, that aoaetbtiif , or sona 
one Beins» has alwayt existed, independent of any eanie, or off alt wiH 
and power : For, bad there been a time in which tliere was no Being- 
•^(aad it beinf allowed, that aothlnff tfaanot fife existenee to loaw- 
thing^-^alio, that no Beinf can Im the cause of itself, or be cause and 
afleet)— then no Beinf could possihijr eaist at this or any other time. 
Bat we hate found caused or eontlnfent esistenee possible by the cases 
heforo given v Yet this would be impossible, were it an effect without 
a eause. A caase, tlierefore, most be found, not of contingent, bat 
of independent or ne c es sar y esistenee. And lience there aMKi ba oaa 
Being at least, whose non existence Is impossible— -absolute, uncaused, 
and therefore independent of any canse, and of all will and power, ua* 
originated, self-existent, eternal. 

To the above we may add, that all the attribntes or perfections of a 
•elf-existent Being are found infinite and nnllmited, as they have the 
same eternity of existence with, and no limitation but in, their sub- 
ject, which, as he exisU independently of all will or power, caa be tt- 
inited by no will or power whatsoever. 

To prove there is hat one n eccss aiy or unoriglnatad Beiag, by Iba 
comoMm argument, we say : Let two distinct Beings of necessary ex* 
tstenoe be supposed (as A and B) ; these must diflbr, to ba distinct 
Bclogsi aithar ia aiisteacc or lA their attffibatet : §ul Bciagi af aa» 
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of Theirm, are unlike only in one rerpeft, namely, that the 
iirft attaches what is eAeemed blind matter to his God; and 
the fecond (trips him of this pfbperty. 

But mah, or bi-ganiz^d thatter^ hath beeti fotmd not td 
Jhave neceffary, but cdujed exigence 3 aiid, cbhfequently, only 
catifed attributes t And we might flrom thente have inferred^ 
that other body had alfo canfed exiftence, and therefore only 
caufed attributes. 

We have demonflrated below,* that matter or body is irt- 
a6tive^ according io our general opinion ofina&ivity. Now, thin 

cessary existence cannot differ in manner of existence ; necessary ex- 
istence being such &s must be, ah«l ban not but he ; and therefore btit 
one. Nor can two livings df necessary existence differ in purf^ectiuns 
and attributes : For, as both have necessary existence, they must both 
have aU the perfections necessary to such existence ; and neither ban 
have what the other has not. Therefore, A and B not differing from 
each other in existence nor attributes, do not differ at all ; and are, 
or may be considered to us, as one and the same Being. See also 
Bishop Law, in King's Origin of Evil, remark g^ and his Enquiry, &c. 
against Jackson. \\\ Doddridge's Lectures, you will find what hath 
been written on tbissubject^ by many authors, with reference to many 
others. 

This one necessarily-existent Being is a free Agent i For contingent 
existence is possible, by the dcKiuction from these cases ; and a Cause 
of contingent existence, or Necessary Existence, b^s been proved 
above. But thu Cause cannot act necessarilp ; for then contingent 
existence mutt be, and consequently would he necessary, which is con- 
trary to the deduction above mentioned. Hence then, this Ca%ise acta 
tint necessarilp \ and, as it acts not necessarily ^ it must act/ree/y, 
and must be a free agent. 

* Let a body at rest A be impinged on by another body B : Then A 
will resist B acting upon it; and, by this, some velocity will be takeQ 
f rodn B and communicated to A ; and B*s loss is as the resistance in A. 
If inactivity had not been in A, B would have continued to move wilb 
the same celerity as it impinged on A ; and wduld have carried A with 
it, whatever might have been its magnitude : But the body A, now \n 
motion, by its inactivity still diminishes the velocity of B impinging 
upon it and moving it more swiftly by its still greater velocity. And 
hence, whether at rest or in motion, the body A is found in a state of 
inactivity. — The same may be proved of B in motion ; — Further, the 
greater the resisting body A is than B, the more it resists B; and the 
less A is, the swifter it will move : And hence, the force of inactivity 
is as the quantity of matter in any body : Nor is this inactivity altered 
by the attraction of gravitation : For, let a body, removed with a cer- 
tain force from A to B \ti a given time, be impelled, by the force of 
gravity acting perpendicular thereto in a line A D, to alter its direc' 
tion. Cumpleat a parallelogram with the lines A B and A D: Then 
from the general laws of motion, it will be found, that this body, im- 
pelled by two forces, acting in the directions of the two sides of this 
parallelogram , will ^lescrihe its diagonal, in the same time as, by the 
action of the^rst force, it would have described the tide A B ; And so 

B 
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ifladion> which belongs to bodies (and on account of whtcb 
they are diu^ed by general laws of motion) muft depend on 
fomc Dire^hr or Caufe : For, body at reft, having no volun- 
tary motion, muft be moved by forae force, to produce a 
change ; and body in motion cannot reft, unlels flopped by 
fome fufficient power; confcquently, matter or body is a 
patient, and not an agent, and, being thus fettered with tjiefc 
laws, 'cannot poflibly be zfree agent. And, therefore, Ibme 
Mind, rame Producer of motion, independent of matter or 
body, immutable, and of fufficient power and intelligence, 
muft be admitted : And then matter or body alfo, as well as 
roan, (by the note, page l6), muft have been originally of 
cau/ed or contingent, and not of necejary, cxiftence : And £o 
we ihaU reduce Atheifm to Theifm. 



MIRABEAU's ELEMENTS of NATURE. 

" We find the elements of nature ((ays the Author of the 
Syjlem of Nature), never perfectly pure, being continually \i\ 
a&ion on one another, always a^ing and reading, always 
combining and feparating, attrading and repelling-— are fuf- 
ficient to explain the formation of all the beings that we fee. 
They are alternately caufes and efte6ls ; and thus form a vaft 
circle of generations and deftru6tions, combinations and de- 
compoiitions, which never could have any beginning, and 
never can have an end." 

We may grant for a moment, that thefe elements of na^ 
ture have precifely the powers here alferted. The How ot 
Whence we will not enquire into -, nor will we aik, from the 
many throws made, bow Chance originally came to hit fo ex- 
aftly, and not to continue her tricks. We will for the pre- 
fent allow, that, fi^m the loweft infedt to the human being, 
NATURE^ by its energies, blindly and mechanically organized, 
or accurately and wonderfully produced, the males of every 
^ecies — ^that it hath alfo, though without knowledge and dc", 

the same space, in tbe same tiiD«, and with she saau: force, is de- 
scribed in the direction A B, whether gravity act or not; and^ there- 
Jove, the inactivity of body has no dependence on gravity. 
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fign^ and only by fadl energies^ confhruded and organised 
or minutely and aftdnifliingly vegetated (we fiiid no bettsr 
'««'ord) the various fimil^r and correfpondtng parts of the fe« 
malea— that it hath likewife^ wtBout defign, produced my- 
riads of worlds, and given them laws > commanded fyflerof 
to move, and ftretched harmony and order through the uni- 
▼erfe. But, if we enquire into the amount of what is here 
granted, we fhall find, that natuhe, without iNTELtioEKCE 
and DESIGN, is only a man qfjraw, inftead of a SUFFICIENT 
CAUSE: For, allowing mature alone to aft, it would ad:, 
wiijhout tbe£e, blindly and necejfarify with confufion,* which 
is contrary to obfervation and fa6t ; Or, it would a6t with 
thcfe, as we perceive by its operations, and as we find from 
the records of time, from general and necejfary laws 5 and then 
man muft have been necejartly, from time inde^nite, the 
fame being $ and, confequently, could not have been pro^ 
duced by beings of a different fpecies. But man having been 
always found the fame; and the impo8si^ii.ity of continued 
exiftence, without intelligence from a Sufficient Cause, 
having been proved from his nature ; this Author's energies 
are infufficient to explain the formation of all the beings that 
we fee. 



The I.ATE KING of PRUSSIA'S CONFESSION of 
FAITH— D'ALEMBERT on CREATION. &c. 

The late King of Pruffia, addreffing himfclf to Mr. 
D'Alembert, fays, " You begin by propoiing an alarming 
fubjed ', no lefs than God himfelf, incomprehenlible to a li- 
mited being as I am, and of whom I can form no idea, ex- 
cept by compaiing Wro to an organized body, that enjoys the 
power of thought. I contemplate the whole organization of 
the univerfe, arid fety to myfclf, '^ If thou who art but a 
worm, being animated, canft think, why fhould not thofe 
immenfe bodies, which are in perpetual motion, bp produc- 
tive of thought much fuperior to thine ?'* 

*^ This appears to me very probable ; but I have not the 
vanity to prefume, like the ancient Stoics^ that our foul is an 

B3 
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emanation from that Great Being, and whicb> after death, it 
ihali rejoin : For God is not divifible -, and men are guilty of 
folly, which God is not. In fine, the Eternal and Divine 
Nature cannot, qor ought, to communicate with peri(hable 
beings and creatures, whofe exlflepce has i^ot the duration of 
a moment, when compared with eternity ! Such is my Con- 
feffion ofFaitbi and what I have been able to combine, leaft 
abfurd, on a fubjed; which l^as never been uqderftpod iince 
the world was a world." 

To all which we may fay, we have proved that man is not 
an unoriginated being, and found the impoffibility of h\s fird 
exiflence, from ^me or eternity, without imnpiediate intelli- 
gence of things prefent and to come fromfome Caufe : Hence 
then, l^ad equhacal generation ever taken place, either in 
time qr from eternity, apd man in confequence been pro- 
duced, be ^ould, from his nature, have been an accident; 
and, without fuch intelligence being communicated, muft 
bave periibed nearly as foon as geqerated or produced. . 

The fundamental flo6trine of Spinoza, (of whom Mr. 
P*Alembert feems to think, improperly perhaps^ the l^ing a 
^ifciple) viz. '* That the matter of all the things in tb$ unrverfs 
is hut one continued Being, every where of the fame nature, how* 
fver differently modified, and endued with unchangeable, e/fentialt 
and infet arable attributes^-^ttributes qf which he mentions exten* 
Jion and cogitation only, and calls them the ptrincipal,'* is totally 
void of foundation : For (not to bring againft this do6irine, 
that there is a vacuum in tl^e univerfe) we have, found a part 
of matter, ^nd ihat too ^n qrganizfd part, man, not original^ 
" produdive of thought." 

But let us for a moment allow, that a tenden^ in bodies to 
notion, one or more ways, Jbould be ejfential to matter ; and thai 
it may have fojne ^nd : f^et u^ alfo allow, that it was eternally 
guided byfufficient intelligence, inherent therein. Then, if matter 
modelled and preferved man, it 'Would have been neceffary to his 
original exiftence (^w a part of fuch matter, and without experience) 
that this intelligence fbould have Jbewn itfelf, diredly andfuffir 
gently, in thefe cafes, Man would have been fiewnfrom thefe. 
If J (kn prgariized partj to be in a capacity of providing for htnfelf 
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$LS fdxm as produced: The pojihilliy qf continued extftence would 
tofve hem clearly pointed out, and proved to have emer em^ed^ 
But thefe cafes Jhevj the very contrary^ and dif cover that man, 
wanting experience, could not originally exifi without the imme^ 
diate interpojttion of fome aSHve, intelligent, and powerful Cauf ex 
And the proof is confequently againfl Atheifm. 

Moreover^ as^ by thefe cafes, il has been demonflrated, 

that knowledge mud have originally been revealed to man by 

fome Caufe, the proqf of this Canfe communicating with pe* 

riihable beings needs not further to be iniided on : And hence 

we have demonfiration againll Deifm, as well as 2ig2L\Xi^ Atheifm. 

I look towards the immenfe bodies of the univerfe with 
filent admiration ! But the foregoing concludons bid me con- 
fider them as vaft theatres only^ wherein are exhibited the 
divine power and wifdora ! They are, no doubt, of nobler 
form, of more admirable condru6tion, than man could devife. 
I may allow them a mind, which may be productive of 
thought greatly fuperior to mine! But we have proved 
matter or body to be of caufed exiftence 5 and we know, that 
intelligence is not always according is hulk : For then the horfe 
would have more knowledge than the rider — the tree than 
the man who fells it *, and we might carry this cpmparifon 
further, and (hew greater inconfiftency in this creedi 

But it would be wafting time, when the foundations of 
Atheifm and Deifm are deftroyed, and the truth of Revela- 
tion eflablifhed from the nature of man, to anfwer all the 
queftions and dedu6tions of the former. But let us attend for 
a moment. Thp King of Pruffia (in letter 65 tb of vol. 11 th) 
fays, " Tbejyftem of the world created out of nothing is contra ^ 
di^ory, confequently ahfurd" To this Mr. D'Alembert anf- 
wers, (in letter 68th) " / ^rfi agree with your Majefiy, that 
there is a common principle, Kubich appears as evident to me as it 
does to you. Creation is ahfurd and impoffible. Matter, there- 
fore, is not to he ^^tf/^^^confequently, has. not been created-^ 
confequently, is eternal. This refult, however neceffary, will 
not accord with the true partizans of the exigence of a God, 
who infip on Almighty, Immaterial, and A6tive Intelli- 
gence. But this is of fmall importance. We feck truths 
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tad ttof tKelr pleallire.*^ in p. 1 84 of tbe fame volume^ Mr. 
f)'Alcmbcrt enquifC8> if •' It finttnigence) has created ?" or, 
liiks be, *' Does it only model ?" 

To the firft we may anfwer, that we haire foand matter or 
body of contingent etiftence. It is, therefore, an effect, 
which muji have received its being from or through a C AUSB 
of Hfectffary Exiftence; and confequently mvft ba<ve been 
exBATED or CAUSED, bf or through fach Niceffaiy Exiftenoc.* 

Hence then, as we muft believe either in a ^eat'um, or in 
the eternal exiftence of matter, it is infinitely more reafon- 
ffble to believe the former than the latter : For creation by 
JkmeCttufe is only a difficulty, which our limited capacities 
cannot comprehend ; but the eternal exigence of matter, 
tvitbomt an ABtve Cat^, is- an ahfurdity, which is pointed to 
by, and even demonftrated from, the nature rfman. 

From what has been faid, it will neceflarily follow, that 
{notwithftanding any fuppofed natural and moral evii, or evil 
ef4ef(f<^, which appears to obtain in the world) the necejliy 
of admitting a Firfi or J^rOe Caufe will exclude every arga-* 
ment to be taken againft the exigence of fucb Caufe, from a 
fuppofition that the poddbility of thii Caufe and inch fufftfed 
evil cannot exift at the fame time. 

We ihall fpeak to Mr. D'Alemberfs fccond qucftion in 
what follows: But having given Miralfeau's Elements of Na- 
ture and the Creed of the King of Pruffia, and^/y, though 
briefly, anfwered them in iht fundamental points, I beg leave 
ftortly to flat© 

THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF THEISM. 

Itwill be admitted, that man can conJflru6t inflruments 
ifrom the parts of matter or body, can give them motion, 
^ure, flze, and other properties applicable to a variety of 
ufes. But, although he can conftrudt fuch inftruments, and 
comprehend their ufes, he cannot give them intelligence, nor 
Tohmtary motion 3 neither can an inftrument give itfelf tbcfe, 
nor any of the attributes which are before mentioned. 

It muil alfo be admitted, from what has been proved, that 
thp fcveral parts of matter or body witb wbicb we are acr 

* See note, page 16 tn4 ^7* 
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quainied* have mdy cacsbd inUUtgmcei nufiiMf Jlgurs, anA 
^ze ', we may, thcr^ore^ call thofe p^rU of loaiter matmab 
or infirumcTtU, to which ^m^ Ctfi^/^ hap coaxmunicated thofe 
attributes in every original circumHaDce. 

Bat, there was primarily np necfjfary, but oiily a faufed, €OQr 
Besion between any inftrumentf moium, figure^ fize, m^^» or 
imre exijience — and — iNTBLLiGBfircB, copsY&roENSiov^ <Mr 
IDESIGN : Yet, as man wanted exferience or knowledge to coQf 
tinue his exiiilence ; and, as mailer or bo^ required motim, 
Jigwre, zxx^Ji%€\ it is plain, that^As^ Cji^ had> notoplythe 
comprebenfion and ^iTW^r to 10^/, but the power alfo ^o givf 
MAN intelligence and voluntary and involuntary mo^n, fufficient 
to lead to this experience, as we}l as involuntary motion, figure, 
axidfize to o/^t^ matter, for performiog its fua6tioas. 

But /^ij Caufe, who gave inteUigence, and who (from hi^ 
perfe^ comprebenfion of dejignj piuft have known the pnjeni 
wants of his creatures, rou£b ^lib have known their future 
wants y and, therefore, might give them intelligence of things 
to come, as well as of things prefent : For, \ifome Caufe ha4 
not known the future as well as the pre&nt, then there 
could have been ko C0mprebenfum qf defign in any caufe ; an4 
CHANCE— that great being of Alheifm— NOTmNG— 
muft be fttppofed to have produced intelligence, barmony, and 
order. But, ibrougKniit nature, we perceive no effe^ without 
fome Caufe — no accidentax. things produced— bo equi- 
vocal GENERATION taking place. And, were we to con- 
tend for fuch accidents, it would be neceflary to our argu- 
ment, not only to fliew the fojjibility, but the probability, of 
our opinion } neither of which cao^ I apprehend, be {hewn* 
Tbefe do^rines of Atheifm, therefore, are without geounds^ 
and confequently too abfurd to reafon upon. 

Moreover, in the fcale of nature, as man, with the intelli- 
gence given him, is infinitely fuperior to any inftrument he 

* It is sufficient, that our proof rests on wbat we are aMfttaintcA 
with. When i^nkind have moke da,t9f it will then be proper to con- 
sider what more may be drawn therefrom, lii the m.e^n time, we 
reason from wbat we know of the nature qF man. Sbouki any one 
bring conjecture, or hypothesis, against the facts herein stated, or 
ajainst the reasoning dra^wn from such nature, we shall not attcmi't 
to answer. 
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tan conftrud ; fo the Original Caufe iliuft be infinitely fupe- 
rior to man : For, as this Caufe had not only the power of 
modelling matter, but the power alfo of communicating to it 

VOLUNTAat MOTION, aS Well as tMTBLLiOBNCE OP THIK08 

PABSBNT AKD 1*0 COMB, to have communidated tbefe, he 
muft have had power and intelligence infinitely fuperior to 
any notion which cail be conceived by man : And, although 
he call in the idea of the whole univerfe to his aid, he will 
not be enabled to fiop, without admitting ibis Caufe to be <i 
Being of Infinite Intelligence and Power, nor without adding 
thereto all the other attributes which are demonfirated in the 
note, pages l6, 1/. 

But ibis Being, who can communicate voluntary motion and 
intelligence of tbings frefent and to come, who can bring what is 
termed fajfive matter into aSvoe exigence, and who is a 
Maximum, not only of intelligence, but alfo of power, mofl 
have created or caufed fuch matter : For, as matter has been 
proved to be of contingent exiftence, and to be an effed which 
could not have been produced without a caufe, a Caufe muft 
be found, not of contingent, but of necejfary exigence ; oonfe- 
quently, matter was crbated or caused by Necejfary Exig- 
ence— rand, therefore, by tbat Being whofe nonexiftence is 
impoiiible — by tbat Being, whom we confider our CrMior and 
Prfferver—TRE ALMIGHTY GOP AND MAKER OF 
THE UNIVERSE. 



IT has now been (hewn, that man muft have been created^ 
that he muft have been preferved, and that a revelation, or 
inftruAion, ifiuft have been given him, by God. Now, '9 
revelation might have been given him at the creation, and 
have been fufficient to condud him through life without far* 
ther intelligence : Or, it might have been given only as 
wanted. 

In the firft cafe, the firft created being muftrhave had re* 
vealed to him things prefent and to come, muft have feen his 
wants, all the dangers to which he was expofed, and muft 
have been (hewn the means by which he was to fatisfy thofc 
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xmokts, and to ayoid thefe dangers. In hSt, what mankind 
now get from experience and inflra6tion muft have been ori- 
ginally received from revelation. 

In tile fecond cafe, man primarily may be fuppofed to have 
been taken by the hand, to have been condn6ted to know- 
ledge as he wanted it through life 5 and to have gained ex« 
perience, like his race, as his facnlties expanded. But, in 
either cafe, or in any cafe between thefe, man, being taught 
by revelation, was to inftruft his children, and thefe their 
defcendants. A failure in this inftruftion would have broken 
a link in the chain of Providence : But a failure in man to- 
wards his offspring, from negle& or infufficiency, was poffi- 
ble, nay probable 3 and, confequently, he might have left 
them without neceflary, perhaps without any^ knowledge of 
the Divine Will. ■ ■ Hence, divine indrudion was ftill 
neceflary to be repeated ; and Prophets, or men whofe minds 
were illuminated, might be repeatedly fent to the human 
race. B ut the proofs of Revelation are well known. We 
have attempted an introdudlon to thefe— >have demonfirated 
the original neceifity thereof— ^nd have fhewn that Atheifm 
and Deifm have no ground from the nature of man. 
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